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TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1958 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pustic Burtprnes AND GROUNDS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., the Honor- 
able Pat McNamara presiding. 
Present: Senators McNamara (presiding), Gore, and Hruska. 
Also present: Senators Anderson and Fulbright, Congressman 


‘Thompson. 
Senator McNamara. The subcommittee will be in order. 
This morning we have a matter that we expect to be able to dispose 


of rather quickly. 
Senator Gore of T ennessee, a member of the Public Works Com- 


mittee, has asked that he be given a few minutes early in the meetin 
to bring up a matter that he is very much concerned with, bill 
3560, authori izing a post office building at Memphis, Tenn. 

We are also going to hear testimony on S. 1985, a bill to authorize 
the preparation of ‘plans and specifications for the construction of a 
building for a National Air Museum for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and S. 3335, a bill to provide for a National Capital Center of 


the Performing Arts. 
The three bills will be incorporated in the record at this point. 


(Bills S. 1985, S. 3335, and S. 3560 are as follows :) 


[S. 1985, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the preparation of plans and specifications for the construction of 
a building for a National Air Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, and all other 
work incidental thereto 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution are hereby authorized and directed to prepare plans, including draw- 
ings and specifications for the construction of a suitable building for a National 
Air Museum (with requisite equipment, approaches, architectural landscape 
treatment of the grounds, and connections with public utilities and the Federal 
heating system) for the use of the Smithsonian Institution, to be located on that 
part of reservation which is bounded by Fourth Street Southwest on the east, 
Seventh Street Southwest on the west, Independence Avenue on the south, and 
Jefferson Drive on the north, title to which is in the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the exact location of the building on the site shall be approved 
by the National Capital Planning Commission, and the design shall be approved 
by the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Sec. 3. That the preparation of said drawings and specifications, and all work 
incidental thereto shall be under the supervision of the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration in accordance with provisions of the Public 
Buildings Act of May 25, 1926, as amended. 
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Sec. 4. That there are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution such sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act: Provided, That appropriations for this purpose, except 
such part as may be necessary for the incidental expenses of the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution in connection with this project, shall be transferred to 
the General Services Administration for the performance of the work. 





[S. 3335, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for a National Capital Center of the Performin rhic y 
BIL } g Arts which will be 
constructed, with funds raised by voluntary contributions, on part of the land in the 
District of Columbia made available for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SecTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “National Capital Center of the 
Performing Arts Act”’. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 


_ Sec. 2. This Act is intended to strengthen the ties which unite the United 
States with other nations and to assist in the further growth and development 
of friendly, sympathetic, and peaceful relations between the United States and the 
other nations of the world by demonstrating the cultural interests and achieve- 
ments of the people of the United States. This is particularly necessary at 
this time when the Soviet Union and other totalitarian nations are spending 
vast sums for the arts in an attempt to lead the peoples of the world to believe 
that those countries produce civilization’s best efforts in the fine arts. It is 
demonstrably true that wars begin in the minds of men and that it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL CENTER OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


Sec. 3. (a) In order to provide a suitable building for the presentation of 
music, opera, drama, dance, and poetry which is deserving of recognition as a 
part of the great heritage of our civilization, and to honor and memorialize 
our great statesmen (both living and dead) who have contributed to an in- 
creased national recognition of the interrelation of the arts and the sciences 
and their basic importance to a true and balanced development of American 
life, the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution (hereafter in this Act referred 
to as the “Regents’”’) shall utilize so much of that tract of land in the District 
of Columbia referred to in the first section of the resolution of May 17, 1938 
(20 U. S. C. 76), as is bounded by Fourth Street Southwest on the east, Seventh 
Street Southwest on the west, Independence Avenue on the south, and Adams 
Drive on the north, title to which is in the United States, and shall construct 
thereon a public building which shall be known as the National Capital Center 
of the Performing Arts. The National Capital Center of the Peforming Arts 
shall be under the supervision and control of the Regents. 

(b) The National Capital Center of the Performing Arts shall include an 
auditorium which shall be known as the Hall of Statesmen where great states- 
ment, particularly Presidents and Vice Presidents, Members of the Congress 
including Speaker of the House of Representatives Rayburn and former Speaker 
Martin and distinguished officials of the executive and judicial branches of the 
Government of the United States who have contributed to an increased national 
recognition of the interrelation of the arts and sciences and their basic im- 
portance to a true and balanced development of American life, shall be honored 
or memorialized in an appropriate manner. 

(c) (1) The Regents shall make provision for parking facilities in the vi- 
cinity of the National Capital Center of the Performing Arts and for land- 
scaping the grounds surrounding the National Capital Center of the Performing 
Arts. The National Capital Center of the Performing Arts shall not include 
facilities designed specifically for conventions, trade fairs, or commercial 
exhibits. 

(2) The Regents shall authorize the preparation of the site referred to in 
subsection (a) of this section and the construction of the National Capital 
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Center of the Performing Arts thereon, including approaches, landscaping, and 
other related facilities. 

(3) The Administrator of General Services shall supervise the preparation 
of plans and specifications and the actual construction of the National Capital 
Center of the Performing Arts without reimbursement. For such purposes the 
Administrator of General Services shall make all necessary contracts and may 
employ such consultants as he may deem necessary. 


DUTIES OF THE REGENTS 


Sec. 4. In carrying out their duties under this Act the Regents shall— 

(1) present at the National Capital Center of the Performing Arts classi- 
cal and contemporary music, opera, drama, dance, and poetry of the highest 
type from this and other countries; also present lectures and other 
programs ; 

(2) develop programs for children and youth and the elderly (and for 
other age groups as well) in such arts designed specifically for their partici- 
pation, education, and recreation; and provide facilities for other civic 
activities ; 

(3) promote public interest in such arts by publishing a periodical de- 
voted to the activities of the National Capital Center of the Performing Arts 
and of State and local governments in such arts, and by making the pro- 
grams presented at the National Capital Center of the Performing Arts 
available for dissemination by radio, television, and motion pictures; 

(4) take such other steps as will, in the judgment of the Regents, encour- 
age the study and presentation of such arts in the schools and elsewhere as 
an activity of State and local governments ; 

(5) solicit subscriptions, gifts, and bequests of moneys, securities, and 
other property of any character whatsoever, for the purpose of constructing, 
furnishing, equipping, and presenting programs of such arts at the National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts; 

(6) receive and administer moneys, securities, and other property re- 
ceived pursuant to paragraph (5) of this section; and 

(7) consult with the National Capital Center of the Performing Arts 
Commission established by section 6 of this Act with respect to the most 
suitable means of carrying out the duties of the Regents under this Act. 


POWERS OF THE REGENTS 


- 


Sec. 5. The Regents may for the purposes of this Act— 

(1) appoint a Director of the National Capital Center of the Perform- 
ing Arts and fix his compensation and duties; 

(2) employ such other personnel to work under the supervision of the 
Director of the National Capital Center of the Performing Arts as they may 
deem to be necessary for the efficient operation and administration of the 
National Capital Center of the Performing Arts; 

(3) sell or exchange such securities and other properties received pur- 
suant to paragraph (5) of section 4 as they may deem advisable; 

(4) invest or reinvest moneys and the proceeds of securities and other 
properties received pursuant to paragraph (5) of section 4 in such invest- 
ments as they may deem advisable; 

(5) place moneys, securities, and other property received pursuant to 
paragraph (5) of section 4 in such depositories as they may deem suitable 
for that purpose ; and 

(6) expend moneys and the proceeds and income from securities and 
other property received pursuant to paragraph (5) of section 4 to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL CENTER OF THE PERFORMING ARTS COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby established a National Capital Center of the 
Performing Arts Commission (hereinafter in this Act referred to as the “Com- 
mission”). The Commission shall consist of— 

(1) the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Librarian of 
Congress, the Chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts, the President of 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and the Chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Recreation Board, who shall be ex officio 
members of the Commission ; 
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(2) five persons appointed by the President of the United States; 
(3) five persons appointed by the President of the Senate at least three 
of whom shall be Members of the United States Senate; and 
(4) five persons appointed by the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives at least three of whom shall be Members of the United States House 
of Representatives. 
Any vacancy occurring in the Commission among members appointed pursuant to 
paragraph (2), (3), or (4) shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment was made. 

(b) Persons appointed to the Commission other than Members of the Congress 
and officers or employees of the United States shall be persons who are recog- 
nized for their knowledge of, or experience or interest in, one or more of the arts 
referred to in paragraph (1) of section 4. In making such appointments the 
President of the United States, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives shall give due consideration to the recommenda- 
tions for nomination submitted by leading national educational, art, labor, 
recreational and other cultural organizations concerned with the arts referred 
to in paragraph (1) of section 4. 

(c) The Commissioner shall advise and consult with the Regents with respect 
to their duties and matters of basic policy arising under this Act, and shall 
assist the Regents in carrying out paragraph (5) of section 4 of this Act. 

(d) The term of office of each member of the Commission appointed pursuant 
to paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of subsection (a) shall be four years. 

(e) (1) The Commission shall meet at the call of the Regents but not less 
than six times each year. 

(2) Members of the Commission shall serve without compensation, but each 
member of the Commission shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by him in connection with the work of the Com- 
mission. 

INTERAGENCY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 7. The President is authorized to create such interagency committees as 
in his judgment may be of assistance to the Regents in performing their func- 
tions under this Act. Such committees shall include individuals having special 
knowledge of and experience in the arts of music, opera, drama, dance, and 
poetry as well as individuals whose knowledge and experience in other fields 
will assist the Regents in performing such functions; and many include repre- 
sentatives of each department and agency of the Federal Government which 
carries on any activities related to any of such arts whether or not such depart- 
ment or agency has any primary concern or responsibility with respect to any 
of such arts. The provisions of section 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945 (31 U.S.C. 
691), shall be applicable to any interagency committee created pursuant to this 
section. 


REPEAL PROVISIONS 





Sec. 8. The following Acts are hereby repealed 
(1) the Act entitled “An Act to incorporate the National Conservatory 
of Music of America”, approved March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1093) ; and 
(2) the Act entitled “An Act creating a Federal commission to formulate 
plans for the construction in the District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, 
including an Inaugural Hall of Presidents and a music, fine arts, and mass 
communications center’, approved July 1, 1955 (69 Stat. 248). 


[S. 3560, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the construction of a courthouse and a Federal office building in 
Memphis, Tennessee, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Administrator of General Services 
is hereby authorized to acquire a site or sites, prepare plans and specifications, 
and contract for the construction and equipment of a courthouse and a Federal 
office building to be located in the city of Memphis, State of Tennessee, under a 
maximum limit of cost for the project of $20,000,000 pursuant to the provisions 
of the Public Buildings Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 630), as amended. 
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Seo. 2. The maximum limit of cost specified in section 1 hereof may be ex- 
ceeded by an amount equal to the percentage increases, if any, as determined 
by the Administrator of General Services in construction costs dating from the 
effective date of this Act. 

Seo. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Senator McNamara. Senator Gore, we will hear from you first. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT GORE, A MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman, there have been several surveys re- 
garding the need for a Federal building at Memphis, Tenn., but no 
action has been taken. The old building there now was completed in 
1885. There were some additions in 1904 and again in 1932, but Mem- 
phis is now a city of approximately 500,000 people. 

The judicial conference has now recommended 2 Federal judges, 
and yet I am told that there is only 1 courtroom that will not com- 
fortably seat more than 75 people. An additional judge from time to 
time is assigned there, and there is no satisfactory place for him to 
hold court. 

I am advised that the second courtroom in which the additional 
judge has been trying to hold court will seat comfortably no more than 
20 or 25 people. It is really a very depressing situation, and to bear 
this out I would like to read from a letter from the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts: 


As your files will indicate, the court has felt many inadequacies in its facilities 
in the United States courthouse at Memphis, Tenn. Consideration was given to 
either remodeling the present building or erecting a new one to provide for the 
court’s needs in Memphis during the late 1940’s. As you know, nothing as yet 
has materialized in that regard. The growth of the activities of this court has 
increased the need for additional facilities and has made it necessary for the 
judicial conference of the United States to recommend an additional judgeship. 
There are, of course, no accommodations for another judge in the Memphis 
building. We wish to add the endorsement of this office to Judge Boyd’s recom- 
mendation, and we urge that a new building be erected at Memphis with ample 
quarters for the court. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is by no means the only need. <A city that 
has grown by leaps and bounds at the time that our governmental 
activities have been multiplying also needs a Federal building for 
many purposes other than courts. 

I am advised that the Federal Government is renting office space 
at various places in the city and that the Federal Government is pay- 
ing approximately $375,000 per year rent for offices. But a citizen 
who wants to contact the Department of Agriculture finds that the 
Agriculture offices are located in 10 different buildings in the city. 
The Commerce Department has offices in 4 different buildings in 
different parts of the city. I know of no city in America in which the 
need for a Federal building is so acute as is the situation in Memphis. 

Now I realize that the committee has not had a report from the 
executive branch of the Government and, therefore, I would not ask 
the committee to report the bill out today. I would appreciate it if 
the chairman wield rectienel an immediate report on this bill and on 


the circumstances and situation in Memphis from the executive branch 
of the Government, and then fix a date when the Federal officials and 
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the city officials and civic leaders of the city of Memphis can come 
and give the details of the need for this office building to the committee. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Senator Gore. 

We have requested the agency to give us a report and, of course, 
they have not had time, as you know. The bill was very recently intro- 
duced and we will pursue it as you suggest and advise you when we 
receive the report. 

Senator Gore. Thank you. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

We have two other bills before us, S. 1985, a bill to authorize prep- 
aration of plans and specifications for a National Air Museum, and 
3335, a bill to provide for National Capital Center of Performing 
Arts. 

S. 1985 has had prior consideration by our subcommittee. Reports 
from various agencies indicate approval of this legislation by the 
Bureau of the Budget, General Services Administration, Smithsonian 
Institution, and the : Commission of Fine Arts. Reports have also been 
received on S. 3335 and these reports will be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The letters are as follows :) 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington D. C., July 26, 1957 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Public Works, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request of May 4, 1957, for the 
Bureau of the Budget’s views on 8. 1985, a bill “to authorize the preparation of 
plans and specifications for the construction of a building for a National Air 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, and all other work incidental thereto.” 

Public Law 722, approved August 12, 1946, authorized the establishment of a 
National Air Museum within the Smithsonian Institution. The latter organiza- 
tion was directed, among other things, to make recommendations on a site for 
the museum. S. 1985 embodies the Smithsonian’s recommendation to the Con- 
gress. The provisions authorizing the General Services Administration to super- 
vise the preparation of plans for the museum are consistent with general practice. 

The Bureau would have no objection to enactment of this legislation. 


Sincerely yours, 
Percy RAppAport, Assistant Director. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1957. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of May 4 
which requested our comments on §8. 1985, a bill to authorize the preparation of 
plans and specifications for the construction of a building for a National Air 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, and all other work incidental thereto. 

The proposed legislation would authorize the regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution to prepare plans and specifications for the construction of a suitable 
building for a National Air Museum. The bill provides that the buildings be 
connected with the Federal heating system and that the preparation of draw- 
ings and specifications and related incidental work would be performed under 
the supervision of the Administrator of the General Services Administration. 

The designation of GSA to supervise the preparation of drawings and specifi- 
eations for the National Air Museum is logical since this agency is responsible 
for the design and construction of Federal buildings; also a similar designation 
was made in a parallel case, namely, the new Museum of History and Technology 
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at 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, authorized in Public Laws 106 and 219, 
84th Congress. 

We concur in the proposed site, title to which is in the United States, and 
which is bounded by Fourth Street SW, on the east, Seventh Street SW, on 
the west, Independence Avenue on the south, and Jefferson Drive on the north. 
GSA has no plans for the general area of the proposed building that would 
conflict with the erection of the National Air Museum in that location. 

Insofar as GSA responsibilities under the bill are concerned, we favor enact- 
ment. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G. FLoetTe, Administrator. 





CoMMISSION OF FINE Arts, August 15, 1957. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Public Works, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Commission of Fine Arts has carefully considered 
your request for its views on S. 1985—85th Congress, a bill “to authorize the prep- 
aration of plans and specifications for the construction of a building for a 
National Air Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, and all other work in- 
cidental thereto.” 

The members of the Commission of Fine Arts have asked me to say that they 
would be glad to see the Congress authorize the construction of a National Air 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution. They will be glad to advise in the 
development of the design of such a building, which by its very nature will 
present difficult problems for its architects in size and scale. 

The proposed location of the building, however, raises issues that the Com- 
mission believes should be carefully studied from all possible angles before it is 
definitely fixed. The site tentatively chosen requires that a long-projected 
museum for the display of contemporary art will be displaced from a position 
where it was to balance the National Gallery of Art. The Commission is re- 
luctant to see the planned relationship between the National Gallery and the 
proposed art museum on the Mall cast away, because this is the last site avail- 
able for a museum of this type on the Mall. 

We understand also that the space available in this location is large enough 
to satisfy only a greatly reduced part of the total program desirable for an air 
museum. Any building erected specifically for an air museum would necessarily 
have to be designed with its particular requirements and scale in mind, and it, 
or a part of it, should not be crowded into an area that would be too small. 

It is recommended therefore that the site for such a building be fixed definitely 
only after a study for this purpose has been made by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, the Commission of Fine Arts, and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and that mention of provisions to make such a study be incorporated in the 
legislation. 

The Pureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

For the Commission of Fine Arts: 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip E. FINLEy, Chairman. 





NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
July 26, 1957. 
Hon, DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR CHAvez: The Commission has received your letter of May 4 
requesting its suggestions on the merits of S. 1985, a bill to authorize the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for the construction of a building for a National 
Air Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, and all other work incidental 
thereto, and the propriety of its passage. 

This proposed legislation has for its primary purpose the designation of the 
reservation on the south side of the Mall between Fourth and Seventh Streets 
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SW, Independence Avenue, and Jefferson Drive, as the location for the National 
Air Museum, in lieu of the previous designation of this site for the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art, which is now proposed to be accommodated in the Old Patent 
Office Building between Seventh, Ninth, F and G Streets. 

This proposal was presented to the Commission by the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution at its March 1957, meeting and approved as a substitute 
for the previously designated use upon the condition that the approved building 
lines for the Mall will be observed. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it has no objection to the trans- 
mittal of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, Chairman. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request for the Bureau of 
the Budget’s views on S. 3335, a bill “to provide for a National Capital Center of 
the Performing Arts which will be constructed, with funds raised by voluntary 
contributions, on part of the land in the District of Columbia made available for 
the Smithsonian Gallery of Art.” 

This bill directs the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to construct a 
building suitable for the presentation of music, opera, drama, dance, and poetry. 
The bill also provides that the building shall be constructed on a specific federally 
owned site with funds raised by voluntary contributions. The regents are also 
directed to develop and present various programs at the center; encourage pres- 
entations in other areas of the country; publish a periodical; and make its pro- 
grams available for radio, television, and motion pictures. The regents are to 
consult with an advisory commission on the performance of their duties. 

In recognition of the Federal Government’s interest in cultural activities, the 
administration has previously proposed legislation which would provide for the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. These proposals, 
which are embodied in 8S. 1716, clearly recognized that the encouragement of the 
arts is primarily a matter for private and local initiative. 

8S. 3335, on the other hand, makes the encouragement of the performing arts 
a direct Federal obligation by assigning to the Smithsonian responsibility for 
the production of cultural programs in Washington and the stimulation of the 
performing arts throughout the Nation. 

The Bureau of the Budget believes that such an assignment would seriously dis- 
tort the traditional relationships between the Federal Government and the arts. 
The Bureau would be very reluctant to see a Federal agency become involved in 
operating cultural activities with the necessity of choosing the character and tone 
of the performances and the attendant danger of bias or influence in such circum- 
stances. It would be particularly questionable to designate the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution as the responsible agency, since the Smithsonian has always been a scien- 
tific body engaged in maintaining national museums. For these reasons, the 
Bureau would not favor the enactment of 8. 3335. 

The Bureau also wishes to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
a number of agencies, including the Bureau, have already indorsed the proposed 
site of the center as a location for the National Air Museum of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Sincerely yours, 


Maurice H. Stans, Director. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, April 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: Reference is made to your request of February 26, 
1958, for comments on S. 3335, a bill “to provide for a National Capital Center of 
the Performing Arts which will be constructed, with funds raised by voluntary 
contributions, on part of the land in the District of Columbia made available for 
the Smithsonian Gallery of Art,” and to our acknowledgment of March 3, 1958. 

A National Capital Center of the Performing Arts would indeed be a step for- 
ward in the artistic development of our Nation’s Capital. Certainly many citizens 
believe that such a structure would give to the people of this area an appropriate 
setting for the performing arts. It would thus assist in fostering an appreciation 
of these arts. 

However, the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution would neces- 
sarily have to decide whether or not this is a function which falls within the field 
of operation of the Institution, and whether or not it is prepared to assume the 
many additional responsibilities which the bill proposes to assign to it, For 
these reasons, it will be necessary to place the legislative proposal before the 
board and obtain the latter’s approval before assurance can be given that such 
a program can be undertaken by the Smithsonian Institution. 

The site described in your proposed bill was designated by law (Public Res. 95, 
approved May 17, 1988) as the site for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art. How- 
ever, as you know, the Regents have now proposed that the Civil Service Building 
(formerly Patent Office Building) be developed as a gallery of art. Legislation 
to transfer this building to the Smithsonian Institution has been introduced in 
the Congress. 

The Board of Regents has also given its approval and legislation has been 
introduced to use the Smithsonian Gallery of Art site on the Mall for the National 
Air Museum of the Smithsonian Institution. The National Capital Planning 
Commission, after detailed study, on March 8, 1957, approved the use of this 
site, which is bounded by Independence Avenue and Jefferson Drive and Fourth 
and Seventh Streets SW., for the National Air Museum. This site is large 
enough for a distinguished building that will harmonize with the National Gallery 
of Art. It is not intended at all that it be a structure that will “overshadow the 
Capitol” as suggested in certain newspaper reports. In this connection, it may 
be noted that the newpsaper map indicates that the site for the proposed National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts would be bounded by Fourth and Seventh 
Streets and Independence Avenue and Adams Drive SW. A building designed 
to occupy this site would project almost to the center of the Mall and be an 
intrusion upon the Mall vista between the Capitol and the Washington Monument. 
It would dwarf the beautiful National Gallery of Art and, indeed, the Capitol 
itself. It may further be noted that the site specified above and proposed for the 
relatively small but dignified National Air Museum would almost certainly be 
quite inadequate for a Center of the Performing Arts, requiring as it would a 
great “stage house” and large auditorium or auditoriums. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Secretary. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. April 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of February 26 requested the views of the 
General Services Administration on §. 3335, a bill “to provide for a National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts which will be constructed, with funds 
raised by voluntary contributions, on part of the land in the District of Columbia 
made available for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art.” 

The bill, in section 3 (a), provides that the Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution shall utilize so much of that tract of land in the District of Columbia 
referred to in the first section of the resolution of May 17, 1938 (20 U. 8. C. 76), 
as is bounded by Fourth Street SW. on the east, Seventh Street SW. on the 
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west, Independence Avenue on the south, and Adams Drive on the north, title to 
which is in the United States, and shall construct thereon a public building which 
shall be known as the National Capital Center of the Performing Arts. Your 
attention is called to §. 1985, introduced during the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress which, if enacted, would authorize the erection of a National Air 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution on the site designated for the National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts in S. 3335. The General Services Admin- 
istration, in reporting on 8S. 1985, concurred in this location as a site for the 
proposed National Air Museum. 

S. 3335 also provides, in section 3 (c) (3), that the Administrator of General 
Services shall supervise the preparation of plans and specifications and the 
actual construction of the National Capital Center of the Performing Arts without 
reimbursement. Since the bill does not provide funds to General Services Ad- 
ministration for the supervision of plans and specifications and construction, 
the funds of the Regents should be made available for these purposes. We 
suggest the deletion of “without reimbursement” and the substitution of “and 
funds therefor shall be transferred to the Administrator of General Services.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN FLOEtE, Administrator. 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
April 18, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Commission of Fine Arts has given careful con- 
sideration to your request of February 26, 1958, for a report on S. 3335, 85th 
Congress, a bill to provide for a National Capital Center of the Performing 
Arts which will be constructed, with funds raised by voluntary contributions, 
on part of the land in the District of Columbia made available for the Smith- 
sonian Gallery of Art. It is noted that this bill is identical with H. R. 9848 
and that the purpose of this bill is one which the Commission of Fine Arts 
has long favored. 

The members of the Commission believe, however, that the site on the south 
side of the Mall opposite the National Gallery may prove too small and would, 
therefore, not be the most appropriate one that could be found for this purpose. 

We hope that the project itself may be authorized, and that another site may 
be provided if, after proper study, such a site should be found to be more 
suitable for the development of a Center for the Performing Arts. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that the legislation be amended to permit selection of a 
suitable site after studies have been made by the agencies of the Government 
that would be involved in the location, design, and operation of the center. 
The agencies involved would probably include the Smithsonian Institution, the 
General Services Administration, the National Capital Planning Commision, 
and the Commission of Fine Arts. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

For the Commission of Fine Arts: 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin BE. FINLEY, Chairman. 


APRIL 17, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Conmittee on Public Works. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAaR_ SENATOR CHAVEZ: The Commissioners have for report S. 3335, 85th 
Congress, a bill to provide for a National Capital Center of the Performing 
Arts which will be constructed, with funds raised by voluntary contributions, 
on part of the land in the District of Columbia made available for the Smith- 
sonian Gallery of Art. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide a suitable building for the presentation 
of music, opera, drama, dance, and poetry, and to honor and memorialize our 
great statesmen who have contributed to an increased recognition of the inter- 
relation of the arts and sciences and their basic importance to a true and bal- 
anced development of American life. The bill authorizes the Regents of the 
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Smithsonian Institution to construct a building to be known as the National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts on the land bounded by Fourth Street 
SW., on the east Seventh Street SW., on the west, Independence Avenue on the 
south, and Adams Drive on the north. Title to the land is in the United States. 
The Regents would have supervision and control of the center. 

The bill provides, among other things, that the Regents solicit funds for 
constructing, furnishing, and equipping the center and presenting programs of 
the arts. 

The bill repeals the act entitled “An act creating a Federal commission to 
formulate plans for the construction in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium, including an Inaugural Hall of Presidents and a music, fine arts, 
and mass communications center,” approved July 1, 1955. The National Capital 
Center of the Performing Arts authorized by S. 3335 would supersede the pro- 
posal contained in the act of July 1, 1955. 

The Commissioners recommend generally favorable action on the bill, but 
point out that there is a need to maintain the Mall vista. For this reason 
the Commissioners request that the northern boundary of the site be changed 
from Adams Drive to Jefferson Drive. This would still permit the use by the 
center of approximately 12 acres. 

In addition to the fulfillment of an important cultural need in the community, 
the construction of this Center of the Performing Arts will provide a facility 
which will add materially to the economic development of downtown Washing- 
ton. We are, therefore, heartily in favor of settling on the site for this project 
in order that the project may be accomplished in accordance with the provisions 
of the bill. 

The foregoing statement represents the views of a majority of the Board of 
Commissioners. Commissioner McLaughlin feels that the bill should be passed 
in the form in which it was introduced. 

Time has not permitted the securing of advice from the Bureau of the Budget 
as to the relationship of this report to the program of the President. 

Yours very sincerely, 
; Rosert EB. McLAvUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


Senator McNamara. The bill, among other things, provides for the 
erection of a National Air Museum on— 

That part of reservation which is bounded by Fourth Street SW. on the east, 
Seventh Street SW. on the west, Independence Avenue on the south, and Jeffer- 
son Drive on the north, title to which is in the United States. 

The Commission of Fine Arts recommends that this language spell- 
ing out the site for the building should be eliminated, instead the 
Commission recommends that the site be fixed definitely only after 
a study for this purpose has been made by the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the Commission of Fine Arts, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. ‘The Commission further recommends that provi- 
sions for such study be incorporated in the bill. 

However, Public Law 722, approved August 12, 1956, authorized 
establishment of a National Air Museum. This law directs the Smith- 
sonian Institution to make recommendations for the site of the mu- 
seum and the provisions in S. 1985 as to the site for the building 
embodies recommendations of the Smithsonian Institution. 

On February 27, 1958, our subcommittee reported S. 1985 to the 
Senate Committee on Public Works with a recommendation that it 
be favorably considered, but no recommendation on the proposed 
Fine Arts Commission amendment was made. 

On February 24, 1958, Senator Fulbright introduced S. 3335, a 
bill to provide for a National Capital Center of the Performing 
Arts to be constructed with funds raised by voluntary contributions, 
on part of the land in the District of Columbia made available for 
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the Smithsonian Gallery of Art. The land to be used in this bill 
described in lines 24 and 25 on page 2, and lines 1 and 2 on page 3, 
reading as follows: 

* * * as is bounded by Fourth Street Southwest on the east, Seventh Street 
Southwest on the west, Independence Avenue on the south, and Adams Drive 
on the north, title which is in the United States * * * 

The two bills are in conflict in that boundary lines on three sides 
of the same parcel of ground are mentioned in both bills. 8. 3335 
directs Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to utilize as much of 
this particular tract as may be necessary to construct a public build- 
ing known as the National Capital Center of the Performing Arts to 
be under the supervision and control of the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

5S. 1985. also directs the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
prepare plans, drawings, and specifications, etc., for a National Air 
Museum, and so forth. The conflict results because the Regents 
cannot comply with the directives in both bills. 

It was because of these conflicts that the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works returned S. 1985 to our subcommittee 
at the same time that S. 3335 was referred to us so that public hear- 
ings could also be held on these measures. 

A staff analysis of S. 1985 and S. 3335 has been prepared and is 
available for members of the subcommittee. 

I believe that Senator Anderson, Senator Fulbright, and Congress- 
man Thompson are all here to testify in regard to the various meas- 
ures they have introduced which are now before our subcommittee. 

We now turn to S. 1985, Senator Anderson’s bill, and S. 3335, Sen- 
ator Fulbright’s bill. 

Senator McNamara. Senator Anderson, you may proceed now, 
unless there is objection by the members of the subcommittee. 





STATEMENT OF HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Senator ANperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, let me say that I do not enjoy appearing here in op- 
position to S. 3335. 1 hope that I might borrow some language from 
an earlier day and say that I am not here today because I love S. 
3335 less but am attracted more to S. 1985. 

I make that explanation early because very fine people are asso- 
ciated with the introduction and support of S. 3335. Its sponsor, 
Senator Fulbright, is the modern model of the scholar in politics; 
and if any word that I say here today seems to be in derogation to 
his fine qualities of heart and mind, I would hope that the chairman 
would direct that such a word be stricken from this record. 

I am not so well acquainted with Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., 
Member of Congress from New Jersey, who is the author of similar 
legislation now pending before the House of Representatives, but I 
do know of his good intentions and his good works. I introduced 
early in the year S. 1984 to provide for the transfer of the Civil 
Service Commission Building, formerly known as the Patent Office 
Building, to the Smithsonian Institution for the use of certain art 
galleries of the Smithsonian. I did that at the direction and request 
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of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian on which I have been 
pleased to hold membership for many years. When my bill had 
passed the Senate and went to the House, the Congressional Record 
of March 20 will show that Representative Thompson passed his own 
bill, H. R. 9145, authorizing a similar transfer; and following its 
approval, he requested immediate consideration of S. 1984 which was 
promptly passed by the House and sent to the President for signature. 
[ express my public thanks to Representative Thompson for that 
fine piece of work. 

My appearance in no way involves a desire to interfere with the 
aspirations of those citizens who hope eventually to achieve a proper 
Center for the Performing Arts and give to the Nation’s beautiful 
Capital an opera house and other facilities in keeping with our 
national aspirations and in consonance with the beauty of such fine 
structures as the National Gallery of Art, the Supreme Court Build- 
ing, and the Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials. 

In fact, the years during which I have spent a major portion of 
my time in Wi ishington, I ‘have consistently encouraged every effort 
looking toward the development of a cultural center for the Capital. 
The schoolchildren of America come to Washington in enormous 
numbers every year, and I am very hopeful that in addition to the 
guided tours through the Capitol Building itself with the lectures 
about the statuary, the paintings, and the great dome of that build- 
ing, they might have a chance to see performances at a great national 
theater which might give them something of the thrill that I got 
in England attending ‘Shakesperean plays | at the Stratford Theater. 

Today, however, I am here in whatever official capacity attaches 
to a member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 
I have been a member of that Board since 1949 and am now serving 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on the Construction of the 
Building for the Museum of History and Technology for the Smith- 
sonian which is to cost $36 million and to represent the first signifi- 
cant addition to the Smithsonian plant in the last 50 years. 

I can say that the Members of the Senate and House who serve on 
that joint committee have tried hard to make sure that the structure 
which is to be built will be in complete harmony with the adjoining 
structures on the Mall, will carry the dignity that a great Government 
building should possess, and at the same time will be as up to the 
minute in its displays and exhibits as any museum in the world. 

With the completion of preliminary work for the National Museum 
of History and Technology and the appropriation by the Congress 
of funds for that structure, the attention of the Regents turned 
naturally to additional unfinished business which of necessity had 
been interrupted by the advent of World War IT and which had 
been set aside in order to take care of the extremely pressing situa- 
tion involved in the display of natural history exhibits. 

Two things were involved in our future planning. One was the 
establishment of a National Portrait Gallery and the other was the 
erection of a National Air Museum. 

I wish that time would permit me to recount in detail the discus- 
sions which the Regents of the Smithsonian have had with reference 
to the site for the National Air Museum and the utilization of the 
area opposite the National Gallery of Art. I hope it will suffice to 
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say that the decision to seek the old Patent Office for the National 
Portrait Gallery and utilize the site on the Mall for the National 
Air Museum was not loosely arrived at, but came after long discussion 
and a double-barreled agreement that unless and until the Patent 
Office was set aside for the future use of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, the Smithsonian would not attempt to change the designated 
use of the site on the Mall. 

Let us take just a brief look at the history : 

On May 17, 1938, Congress passed Public Resolution No. 95, 75th 
Congress, authorizing the Smithsonian Institution to solicit funds 
for the erection of a Smithsonian Gallery of Art on a site to be 
designated by the National Capital Planning Commission from the 
area described in the act between Constitution and Independence 
Avenues, and 4th and 14th Streets. This site was subsequently de- 
termined by the National a ge Planning Commission to be that 
portion of the Mall bounded by Jefferson Drive, Independence Ave- 
nue, and 4th and 7th Streets SW. In spite of prolonged and active 
efforts on the part of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
funds to make possible this Smithsonian Gallery of Art have not 
yet. been secured. 

The bill, S. 1984, “to provide for the transfer of the Civil Service 
Commission Building to the Smithsonian Institution to house certain 
art collections of the Smithsonian Institution,” has been passed by 
the Congress and signed by the President on March 28, 1958, 

The transfer of this building to the Smithsonian Institution to be 
used as a national portrait gallery and also as a gallery of art gave 
the Regents of the Smithsonian the opportunity to reconsider the 
use of the land assigned them on the Mall opposite the National 
Gallery of Art as a site for the National Air Museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The National Air Museum is a bureau of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. It is administered by the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. This museum is authorized by the act of August 12, 1946. The 
act establishing the Smithsonian National Air Museum says in part: 





The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution with the advice of the advisory 
board is hereby directed to investigate and survey suitable lands and buildings 
for selection as the site for said National Air Museum and to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress for the acquisition of suitable lands and buildings for said 
National Air Museum. 

In accordance with the provisions of this legislation, the secretary 
and staff of the Smithsonian Institution, with the advice of the Ad- 
visory Board of the National Air Museum, made a thorough study of 
many possible sites for the museum. The Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Air Museum is composed of the commanding general of the Air 
Force, the Chief of Naval Operations, and two citizens of the United 
States appointed by the President from civilian life. The two citizen 
members of the Board at the present time are Gen. James H. Doolittle 
and Grover Loening. 

After considering in detail some 20 sites, the Advisory Board of the 
National Air Museum suggested that the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution propose to the Board of Regents that an air museum build- 
ing be authorized on the site opposite the National Gallery of Art 
bounded by Independence Avenue, Jefferson Drive, Fourth and Sev- 
enth Streets. Use of this site for the Air Museum was approved by the 
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Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. On May 2, 1957, the junior 
Senator of New Mexico introduced the bill (S. 1985) authorizing the 
Institution to use this land as a site for the National Air Museum. 

The suitability of this site for the National Air Museum has’ been 
considered by a number of appropriate agencies. A specially ap- 
pointed subcommittee of the National Capital Planning Commission 
considered the matter in detail and recommended favorably the use of 
this plot for an air museum. 

On March 8, 1957, the full National Capital Planning Commission 
officially approved the use of this site for the National Air Museum. 
And I might say there, Mr. Chairman, that I did not introduce the 
bill providing for this transfer of the use of the site which had been 
awarded to the Smithsonian until after the National Capital Planning 
Commission with its full membership had approved this transfer. 

On July 29, 1957, Franklin G. Floete, A tiniaietiplion, advised the 
Senate Committee on Public Works that, insofar as its responsibilities 
are concerned, the General Services Administration favors enactment 
of S. 1985. The Smithsonian Art Commission officially voted at its 
meeting on December 4, 1957, that if the Old Patent Office Building 
were assigned to the Smithsonian Institution, it would not object to 
the use of the site opposite the National Gallery for an air museum. 
The Commission of Fine Arts has considered this matter and has sug- 
gested that further study might be appropriate before a final decision 
is made. And again, Mr. Chairman, you will recall that I suggested 
to you that if you were not going to be able to pass the bill, & 1984, 
transferring the Patent Office Building to the Smithsonian, I did not 
want S. 1985 considered and I appreciate the courtesy of the commit- 
tee in handling the bills in that order. 

Since the action of the Regents authorizing the use of this site for 
the National Air Museum has been announced and since the introduc- 
tion of my bill, S. 1985, Senator Fulbright has introduced a bill, S. 
3335. This latter bill proposes to take the site opposite the National 
Gallery of Art and adjacent land for a Center of the Performing Arts. 
The language of Senator Fulbright’s bill defines the plot as running 
between Independence Avenue, Adams Drive, Fourth and Seventh 
Streets SW.; whereas the Anderson bill defines the plot as running 
between Independence Avenue, Jefferson Drive, Fourth and Seventh 
Streets SW. 

The plot as described in my bill as in accordance with a long-estab- 
lished plan providing that new buildings should not extend beyond 
Jefferson Drive. The site proposed in the Fulbright bill might allow 
the erection of a structure that would dwarf the National Gallery of 
Art, and indeed the Capitol itself. It is not known that any author- 
ized agencies of the Government have approved this site for this pur- 
pose. It may also be pointed out that there are alternative sites large 
enough to provide a Center for the Performing Arts. A proper build- 
ing for a Center of the Performing Arts would require a large stage 
house and multiple auditoriums. It is thus almost certain that the 
long, narrow site contemplated for the National Air Museum would 
not be adequate for a Center for the Performing Arts. The plot con- 
templated for the use of the National Air Museum would be approxi- 
mately 700 by 180 feet, and the building not more than 70 feet in 
height. This is thought to be as large'a building as could be placed 
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opposite the National Gallery of Art without in any way conflicting 
with the scale of the National Gallery. 

It has been suggested that a building of this size would not be large 
enough for a National Air Museum. This matter has been considered 
in detail by the Advisory Board of the National Air Museum. It is 
the recommendation of the Board that the National Air Museum on 
the Mall be only large enough to show the great “firsts” of aviation 
and the technical and scientific devices that have advanced the science 
and art of aviation. Aviation is one of the few great human achieve- 
ments that have originated, developed, and come to possibly their 
greatest flowering in the United States. Some of the greatest and 
most imaginative minds of American science have worked on the prob- 
lems of aviation. It is therefore proposed to make this building a 
suitable memorial to this great segment of American genius. 

The Advisory Board of the National Air Museum has further rec- 
ommended that storage facilities be maintained near Washington for 
planes not to be exhibited on the Mall but which are of great interest 
to aeronautical engineers and patent attorneys. This distinction be- 
tween public exhibition planes and study collection planes is typical 
of modern museum planning in all fields. 

The Advisory Board of the National Air Museum and the Regents 
of the Smithsonian proposed the Mall site for the National Air Mu- 
seum so that the millions of visitors—and particularly the young vis- 
itors—who come each year to Washington to see the various great col- 
lections that belong to the American people, can also see the Nation’s 
historic planes and aeronautical equipment. Thus, a building located 
near the other Smithsonian buildings and opposite the National Gal- 
lery of Art would be especially convenient for visitors who have 
limited time. 

On that basis and without opposition to the idea of a notable center 
for the performing arts, the Smithsonian Institution is presenting a 
plea for the enactment of S. 1985 to authorize it to build a National 
Air Museum on the site previously assigned to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for a Smithsonian art museum. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Senator. 

Any comment or questions, Senator Hruska ? 

Senator Hruska. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator McNamara. We will hear from Senator Fulbright. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Senator Fuiterient. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much that 
you have called this meeting to consider these bills. It is a very busy 
time of the year, and you are very gracious to do so. 

I am very reluctant, as always, to differ in any respect with Sena- 
tor Anderson, who certainly is one of the most distinguished Members 
of the Senate and has done more, I expect, to promote the Smithso- 
nion Institution, which is our principal cultural institution in this 
country, than any Member of the Senate. So, I am very reluctant to 
take issue with him, but I doubt that the issue is directly joined. 
This matter has moved very rapidly. The Senator has pointed out 
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that since he introduced his bill, other things have happened, such 
as the creation of the Portrait Gallery, that is, the dedication of the 
old Civil Service Commission Building for that purpose, and I re- 
spectfully submit that events have moved on even beyond the Sena- 
tor’s bill, and I would like to introduce in to the record—I was going 
to do it later, but inasmuch as this seems to be one of the principal 
issues raised—I would like to introduce into the record a White House 
release, dated January 16. 

It is very short. I would like to call it to the chairman’s attention 
inthis way. It is dated January 16, 1958, and it states: 


The President has established an informal committee to consider proposals 
for an Armed Forces Museum to be located in Washington. The new museum 
would have two principal purposes: First, an exposition of the contributions 
which the Armed Forces have made to American society ; second, and perhaps 
more importantly, the development of displays and materials which will help 
Americans to understand what war means today and how necessary it is, if 
our type of economy and civilization is to endure, that all citizens put their 
hearts and souls into the job of bringing about a more stable peace. 


Now, the membership of the committee is as follows: Chief Justice 
farl Warren, Chairman, who I believe is also Chairman of the Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian. 

Senator Anperson. “Chancellor” is the title he uses. 

Senator Futsricutr. And among others of the committee, Senator 
Anderson, Senator Smith, and so on. I offer that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman, together with a memorandum from the White House to 
the chairman of the committee on the American Armed Forces 
Museum. 

Senator McNamara. Without objection, those items will be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. 

(The items referred to are as follows :) 


[Immediate release, Anne Wheaton, Acting Press Secretary to the President] 


THE WHITE Hovsk, January 16, 1958. 


The President has established an informal committee to consider proposals 
for an Armed Forces Museum to be located in Washington. The new museum 
would have two principal purposes: First, an exposition of the contributions 
which the Armed Forces have made to American society; second, and perhaps 
more importantly, the development of displays and materials which will help 
Americans to understand what war means today and how necessary it is, if 
our type of economy and civilization is to endure, that all citizens put their 
hearts and souls into the job of bringing about a more stable peace. 

The membership of the committee is as follows: 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, Chairman. 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall. 

Senator Clinton Anderson. 

Senator H. Alexander Smith. 
Representative Overton Brooks. 
Representative Clarence Cannon. 
Representative John M. Vorys. 
Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy. 
Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

Gen. Kenyon Joyce. 

Mr. John Nicholas Brown. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Executive Director. 
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THE WHITE HOovwsse, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1958. 
Memorandum for the Chairman of the Committee on the American Armed 
Forces Museum. 
The CHIEF JUSTICE, 
The Supreme Court, Washington, D. C.: 


Now that your committee is formed, I wish to express my pleasure in having 
the cooperation of you and your distinguished colleagues in developing a leg- 
islative proposal for an American Armed Forces Museum and to wish you 
success in this task. It is my belief that the proposed museum can make sub- 
stantial contributions to our citizens’ knowledge and understanding of American 
life. This belief is confirmed by two previous studies, copies of which are 
being made available for your consideration. 

The committee will find it a most challenging task to define a program for 
the museum. Many valuable program suggestions are contained in the reports 
of previous advisory committees. These reports show quite clearly that new 
and distinct programs are needed to complement the fine work of existing 
institutions. 

I believe it especially important that the museum be a dynamic educational 
venture rather than limiting itself to the collection and cataloging of materials 
from the Armed Forces. Two themes seem especially appropriate: An exposi- 
tion of the contributions which military forces have made to American society 
and culture; and an analysis of the meaning of war in today’s civilization. It 
is my hope that the latter theme may help us to understand how necessary it is, 
if our mode of life is to endure, that we put our hearts and souls into the job 
of bringing about a more stable peace. I am sure that the research and 
deliberations of the committee will develop many ether important elements of 
a comprehensive program. 

It is hoped that the committee will be able to develop a complete proposal 
which would be suitable, after executive branch review, for presentation to the 
Congress. This should include both the legislation and necessary justifying 
materials. Among the matters which the committee will need to consider are: 
A legislative statement of purpose; an appropriate title for the museum; the 
kind and scope of facilities needed: the precise place of the museum in the 
Government’s organizational structure, including a definition of its relation- 
ships to the Smithsonian Institution; the type of governing body which should 
be provided; the amount and type of financing which will be required; an 
assessment of the possibility of merging this project with the National Air 
Museum; and the location and architectural style which might be utilized. 
The committee will no doubt wish to consult with officials of interested Federal 
agencies and with nongovernmental groups. The facilities of Federal agencies 
will be made available to the committee as necessary. I have asked my naval 
aide, Capt. BE. P. Aurand, to serve as liaison to the committee. 

I should like to be in a position to submit this legislation to the Congress in 
its 1959 session. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Senator Furerient. It would seem to me that this proposal super 
sedes the Senator’s bill, because if it is an Armed Forces Museum, it 
would surely include the Air Force, which is today, at least, a major 
part of the Armed Forces. 

In addition to that, another circumstance was announced, I believe 
only recently—the Armed Forces announced termination of active 
use of Bolling Field and Anacostia Field, making available both of 
those sites, if they are needed. I am sure not all of it would be needed, 
but certainly ample sites, which would accommodate not only the Air 
Force or Air Museum, would be available for the Navy to bring its 
ships up and display them such as they might be. 

But in any case, I submit that these events have moved very rapidly 
and that these circumstances warrant a reconsideration of the com- 
mittee’s attitude toward S. 1985. I mention that as I think it is 
very pertinent to the position that, because of prior action or any 
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other reason that has been taken, there is any special right on the 
part of the Air Museum for this site. 

I think these issues should be judged on their merits entirely apart 
from whatever may have been done in the past under different cir- 
cumstances. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, very simply this bill, 3335, provides for the 
establishment of a National Capital Cultural Center for the Per- 
forming Arts to be constructed by voluntary contributions on a site 
to be made available by the Federal Government. The site called 
for in this bill as the location for the National Capital Center is on 
the Capitol Mall on a portion of the land which was made available 
to the Smithsonian Institution by the 75th Congress in 1938. The site, 
title to which is in the United States, is directly across the Capitol 
Mall from the National Gallery of Art and is bounded by Independ- 
ence Avenue on the south, Seventh Street SW. on the west, Adams 
Drive on the north, and Fourth Street SW. on the east, as described 
by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The sponsor in the House, Congressman Thompson, who is going 
to speak later, and I have disscused the matter, going all the way out 
into the Mall to Adams Drive, and it is limited to Jefferson Drive. 
We have agreed that the smaller site would be adequate, and I wish 
to call attention of the committee on that point, in case I should 
forget it, and I hope and expect Congressman Thompson to cover this 
in more detail. But the figures on the sites of comparable music 
houses or centers for the performing arts, opera houses in particular, 
would indicate that this site is large enough. The Paris Opera is the 
only one that I am aware of that is much larger; that is much broader. 
The dimensions of the Paris Opera are 483 feet by 333 feet, and that, 
I believe, is the largest in the world. 

The Metropolitan in New York, with which most of us are familiar, 
is 260 feet by 200 feet. So, you have far greater space in this site 
than in the Metropolitan. 

The Radio City Music Hall, which we all know, is 200 feet by 345 
feet. 

A very recent one, which many people have admired, the Indiana 
University Auditorium, which seats 3,788 people, is 140 feet wide by 
176 feet long; 54 feet high. So, it is much smaller than the available 
site. 

I do not think there is any real problem here. An architect fa- 
miliar with this—I am sure there are many of them available—would 
be able to erect a suitable building here. But I would not profess 
to be an expert on that particular aspect of it. 

I would expect the Fine Arts Commission or someone else in that 
field to exercise their discretion about what kind of a building would 
be suitable for the site. As far as its overall dimensions are con- 
cerned, it certainly is as large as the sites of other comparable insti- 
tutions in other countries and in this country. 

There are also present today a number of very dedicated and dis- 
tinguished citizens who have given freely of their time, money, and 
efforts to appear before the subcommittee to testify on this proposal. 
To conserve the time of the committee, I shall not at this point 
enumerate all of these people, but I hope that some record will be 
made of it. I know they will be extended every courtesy by the sub- 
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committee, and I wish at this time merely to make known to them 
my appreciation for their interest in and support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to pay tribute to a person who has 
been as active and devoted in the endeavor to secure a cultural center 
for the city of Washington as any other living person. Mrs. Agnes 
E. Meyer, chairman of the District Auditorium Commission, as Sen- 
ator McNamara well knows, has rendered invaluable service to the 
community and the Nation in this regard. The chairman of the 
subcommittee was a member of the District of Columbia Auditorium 
Commission and is more aware than I of the devoted service of Mrs. 
Meyer. I regret that the House of Representatives during the last 
session of Congress did not see fit to act favorably on the plan for a 
National Cultural Center recommended by the Auditorium Com- 
mission chairmaned by Mrs. Meyer. 

Let me also at this time give recognition to the fine work which 
has been done by the chairman and the members of the Commission 
of Fine Arts. This Commission has certainly been most effective in 
beautifying the Nation’s Capital, and I sincerely hope that we can 
count on their support in our attempts to establish a cultural center 
worthy of the Nation’s Capital. 

I ask to be printed, Mr. Chairman, to save time, in the record, a 
section by section analysis of the provisions of the bill, which I have 
had prepared, and I won’t read it because I think it would take too 
much time. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. Do you have it here? 

Senator Futpricut. Yes; I have it here. 

Senator McNamara. Without objection, it will be so printed. 


(The analysis is as follows :) 


EXPLANATION OF S. 3335 By SECTIONS; A BILL To PROVIDE FOR A NATIONAL CAPITAL 
CENTER OF THE PERFORMING ARTS WHICH WILL BE CONSTRUCTED, WITH I*UNDS 
RAISED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, ON PART OF THE LAND IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA MADE AVAILABLE FOR THE SMITHSONIAN GALLERY OF ART 


Section 1. Short title: This section provides that the act may be cited as 
the “National Center of the Performing Arts Act.” 

Sec. 2. Statement of policy and purpose: This section sets forth the purpose of 
the bill which is to strengthen the ties which unite the United States with other 
nations and to assist in the further development of friendly, sympathetic, and 
peaceful relations between the United States and other nations by demonstrat- 
ing the cultural interests and achievements of the people of the United States. 

Sec. 3. National Capital Center of the Performing Arts: Subsection (a) pro- 
vides that the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution shall construct on the tract 
of land in the District of Columbia bounded by Fourth Street SW. on the east, 
Seventh Street SW. on the west, Independence Avenue on the south, and Adams 
Drive on the north, a building suitable for the presentation of music, opera, 
drama, dance, and poetry. Such building would be known as the National Capital 
Center of the Performing Arts and would be under the supervision and control 
of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Subsection (b) provides that the National Capital Center of the Performing 
Arts shall include an auditorium which shall be known as the Hall of Statesmen 
where certain great American statesmen shall be honored and memorialized in 
an appropriate manner. 

Subsection (c) provides that the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution shall 
authorize the preparation of the site and the construction thereon of the National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts, and shall provide for parking facilities 
in the vicinity of the center and for landscaping of the grounds surrounding 
the center. It is also provided that the center shall not include facilities designed 
specifically for conventions, trade fairs, or commercial exhibits. The Administra- 
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tor of General Services is directed to supervise the preparation of plans and 
specifications for, and the actual construction of, the center. 

Sec. 4. Duties of the Regents: This section sets forth certain duties that would 
be vested in the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution if the bill were enacted 
into law. Such duties include the presentation at the National Capital Center 
of the Performing Arts of classical and contemporary music, opera, drama, dance, 
and poetry of the highest type from this and other countries, and the solicita- 
tion of moneys, securities, and other property for the purpose of constructing, 
furnishing, and equipping the center and presenting certain programs there. 

Sec. 5. Powers of the Regents: This section sets forth certain powers that 
would be vested in the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution if the bill were 
enacted into law, including the power to appoint a director of the National Capital 
Center of the Performing Arts and to employ personnel to work under the 
supervision of the director. 

Sec. 6. National Capital Center of the Performing Arts Commission: Subsec- 
tion (a) provides for a National Capital Center of the Performing Arts Commis- 
sion which shall consist of (1) the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Librarian of Congress, the Chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts, the 
President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and the 
Chairman of the District of Columbia Recreation Board, who shall be ex- 
officio members of the Commission; (2) 5 persons appointed by the President; 
(3) 5 persons appointed by the President of the Senate, at least 3 of whom 
shall be Members of the Senate; and (4) 5 persons appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, at least 3 of whom shall be Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

Subsection (b) provides that persons appointed to the National Capital Center 
of the Performing Arts Commission (other than Members of Congress and officers 
or employees of the United States) shall be persons who are recognized for their 
knowledge of, or experience or interest in, classical or contemporary music, 
opera, drama, dance, and poetry of the highest type from this and other countries, 
and that in making such appointments the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives shall 
give due consideration to the recommendations submitted by leading national 
educational, art, labor, recreational, and other cultural organizations concerned 
with such arts. 

Subsection (c) provides that the National Capital Center of the Performing 
Arts Commission shall advise and consult with the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution with respect to matters of basic policy arising under the act, and 
shall assist the Regents in the solicitation of moneys, securities, and other prop- 
erty for the purpose of constructing and causing the National Capital Center of 
the Performing Arts and presenting certain programs there. 

Subsection (d) provides that the term of office of appointed members of the 
National Capital Center of the Performing Arts Commission shall be 4 years. 

Subsection (e) provides for meetings of the National Capital Center of the 
Performing Arts Commission. It also provides that members of the Com- 
mission shall serve without compensation, but shall be reimbursed for certain 
expenses incurred in connection with the work of the Commission. 

Sec. 7. Interagency committees: This section provides that the President may 
create such interagency committees as he determines may be of assistance to the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution in performing their functions under the 
act, and specifies certain individuals who shall be included in the membership of 
such committees. 

Sec. 8. Repeal provisions: This section repeals the act entitled “An act to 
incorporate the National Conservatory of Music of America,” approved March 8, 
1891 (26 Stat. 1093), and the act entitled “An act creating a Federal commission 
to formulate plans for the construction in the District of Columbia of a civie 
auditorium, including an Inaugural Hall of Presidents and a music, fine arts, and 
mass communications center,” approved July 1, 1955 (69 Stat. 243). 


Senator Futsprieut. Mr. Chairman, there are many different as- 
pects of this measure, and I do not propose to cover them all. I merely 
mentioned those briefly in order not to indicate by my silence that I 
accepted several of the suggestions made by the Senator from New 
Mexico, but it seems appropriate that I should say something about 
the implic ations of this measure in the field of foreign relations in- 
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asmuch as I am a longtime member of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and have for a long time been conscious of the aspects and 
the implications of our lack of adequate cultural centers in Washing- 
ton, particularly for the performing arts. 

To me, one of the most distressing aspects of our failure to provide 
a suitable place for the performing arts in Washington is that we 
create a false impression in the world of our own people. 

It is bad enough if we do not actually live up to our ideals, but 
when we do to a certain extent and then create a false impression, I 
think it is inexcusable. 

The American people are not without interest in the arts and the 
are not without talent in the arts, all of the arts, and especially, 
think, in the performing arts. In fact, our people have shown talent in 
every direction in this field, but as the only capital of significance in 
the world without a center for the performing arts, people who visit 
our Capital naturally go away believing we are without interest or 
appreciation for the opera, for the ballet, for the drama, or for music 
inany form. 

An incident recently occurred which emphasized this. I felt it for 
a long time, but I have been extremely interested in the reaction in 
Moscow to a young pianist from Texas, born in Louisiana and a resi- 
dent now of Odessa, Tex. 

Iam sure many of you have seen fit, but I think the record would not 
be complete without inserting here a very brief account of what 
happened in Moscow. This is under dateline of April 13 of this year 
from Moscow, and is about young Van Cliburn, 23 years old. I 
would like, Mr. Chairman, that be made a part of the record, because 
it emphasizes the point I seek to make here. 

Senator McNamara. Without objection that will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The article is as follows :) 


TEXAS PIANIST WINS $6,250 Sovier Pr1zE—MUSCOVITES CHEER H1s PERFORMANCE; 
CLIBURN SURPRISED 





Moscow, April 15 (UP).—Van Cliburn, a boyish-looking 23-year-old Texan 
whose piano playing took Moscow by storm, won first prize in the international 
Tchaikovsky piano contest here, it was disclosed today. 

Cliburn, near exhaustion from the strain of the contest, was astounded. 

“T can’t believe it,” he said. 

But it was no surprise to anyone who had heard him play. There was stand- 
ing room only at his performances and Muscovites gave him tremendous ovations. 

Cliburn, of Kilgore, Tex., said all he wanted now was to go back home. 

“I’m just about to break down,” he said. 

Cliburn has not touched a piano since he made his triumphant appearance at 
the conservatory Friday night. He had injured a finger and wanted to give it 
a rest. 

Another American contestant, Daniel Pollack, of Los Angeles, took ninth place. 

Cliburn, who has been called another Rachmaninoff by enthusiastic Russian 
listeners, will receive a gold medal and 25,000 rubles ($6,250 at the official rate) 
as his prize. 

The 6-foot 4-inch pianist who hus curly blond hair and deep blue eyes, has been 
the idol of Moscow’s bobbysoxers since he first appeared last week. 

As first-prize winner he will make a concert tour of Russia and make radio ap- 
pearances and recordings. 

He is scheduled to appear with the New York Philharmonic October 14. 

Cliburn may not take his prize money out of the country but that did not ap- 
pear to worry him. 
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Senator Funsricur. Because of neglect in our city, we create a 
false impression, and we cannot afford to have false impressions. 

Following up that article in yesterday’s New York Times, Mr. 
Dmitri Shostakovich, who is a leading composer in Russia, made some 
comments which I think in a way are well taken; in other words, we 
have given them an opportunity to make capital of our neglect of 
this activity. He suggested—and I read from this article— 

Dmitri Shostakovich suggested today that Van Cliburn had to come to Moscow 
to get proper recognition for his talents as a pianist. 

In fact, he did; no one ever heard of him in this country. He went to 
Moscow to compete in one of the greatest contests in the world, and 
won first prize. 

I may also call attention to the fact that the ninth-place winner in 
that same contest was from Los Angeles, a man named Pollack, who 
had received a Government grant to go to Vienna to study piano. 

Mr. Shostakovich continues—the whole article is here—but he says 

We, for our part, are extremely happy that this outstanding young American 
artist earned his first wide and entirely deserved recognition among us here in 
Moscow. 

That is just the most recent example of their attitude and of our 
neglect of our opportunities. 

No important visitor ever goes to Moscow but that he attends the 
Bolshoi Ballet—Bolshoi Theater. That is considered, I believe, the 
greatest ballet theater, or certainly one of the two or three greatest in 
the world.. I do not believe that the Russians do this entirely for world 
recognition. They support this great institution with some 1,600 em- 
ployees, an enormous institution, with special provisions for the com- 
fort and the pleasure of all those who participate in it. In other 
words, they give the very highest attention and respect and prestige 
to this institution. I know that they do it to a great extent because 
of their love of art, of that particular art. It is a classic. It is an 
ancient tradition with them, but it so happens that this has a very 
tremendous influence upon the attitude of all peoples in the world 
toward Russia and toward its society. 

It is a means by which they communicate with all visitors who do 
not speak Russian. This makes a great impression upon visitors. 
Nearly everyone I lave seen who has “been to Moscow, all come away 
saying, “What a wonderful performance it was.” It leaves a favor- 
able impression. 

In contrast to that, when anyone comes to this country, not only 
the voung children that visit here that the Senator mentioned, which 
is very important, certainly—but we, ourselves, ought to have an 

appreciation of our own society and what we do here. But all for- 
‘igners who come here who do not speak our language and many of 
thegn do not speak it well, although more of them do than in the 
reverse, and they look about this city and there isn’t a single place 
where there is an adequate provision for the performing arts. 

The one great cultural institution which we are so proud of is the 
Smithsonian’s Mellon Gallery, the National Gallery of Art. It seems 
to me that this site particularly is suitable for this activity, assuming 
it is an activity of which we approve. I think it is. 

The great virtue of the performing arts is that they do transcend 
the barriers of language. When Mr. Van Cliburn went to Moscow, 
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of course, he didn’t need to speak Russian to make an impression. I 
recently read a story that the New York City Ballet was in Tokyo and 
received an unprecedented ovation from the Japanese. 

When you consider what difficulty our diplomats and politicians 
have in communicating with the Russians, this ought to be very im- 
pressive; at least. our musicians can gain a favorable response from 
these people; and this is not only with regard to our antagonists, that 
is, the Russians, but this is particularly important with regard to the 
uncommitted countries, countries like India, Burma, Indonesia, and 
any of the countries in Latin America, who are now trying to evaluate 
as best they can the relative merits of this country, the western civiliza- 
tion, and the Russians. Of course, we think it is so obvious that there 
should be -” difficulty. But we must agree that perhaps some of the 
other people haven’t the depth of understanding that we possess and 
they still have some question in their minds about the validity of the 
basic concepts of the American way of life or the Western democratic 
system. 

I say this particular activity can be very important, especially to 
strangers who are not thoroughly grounded in the merits of the Con- 
stitution and this system of ours, which is very difficult to understand 
even for Americans. Isay that anything that can make an impression, 
especially music, and the other per forming arts, is something we can- 
not afford to neglect in our contest, our rivalry, ‘with the Russians for 
the allegiance and support and respect of all of these uncommitted 
peoples of the world. 

In recent hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
have taken occasion to ask nearly every important witness—many of 
them experts in the field of political relations, military for that matter, 
but I speak particularly of a man like Alexander Korol, of MIT, or 
Mr. Inkles, of Harvard—I have taken occasion to ask them if they 
think it is significant that the Russians do promote so successfully the 
arts, whether or not that makes any impression upon visitors to Mos- 
cow from all over the world or not. And every one of them invariably 
replies that they think it is very significant, and it is very dangerous 
that we should, by default, let the Russians take over the sponsorship, 
you might say, of the arts. 

They are rapidly approaching our performance in the industry and 
the production of steel and of missiles, of oil, all these things; and, if 
they approach us in that field and outdo us, and we do nothing about 
it in the cultural field, would it not naturally make a great impression 
upon people who are try ing to decide which country offers the greatest 
future to their own people ? 

One of the responses I got from one of our witnesses, a man whom 
I think was very well qualified to comment upon this subject, in answer 
to my question, did he think that these—well, I will read it for the 
record. I asked Senator Benton, who has recently been in Russia 
and has written some outstanding articles on the subject of their 
education, I said this, as an ilustration—I might say I asked this of 

many witnesses, this is a typical example. I have all of them here. 
I said: “Do you think their excellence,” that is, the Russians, “in 


the arts, particularly as an illustration, the Bolshoi Ballet, and in 
music, and the attention they pay to the development of their artists, 
have any significance in this struggle between the United States and 
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Russia? Is that an element which might also weigh in the balance 
with the rest of the world?” 

Senator Benton responded : 

It undoubtedly has significance, but not remotely on a par with the educational 
system. The Russians play more Shakespeare than the whole free would does 
all together. They have 500-odd theaters stocked with actors, plus 30 or 40 
great opera companies scattered all over their vast country, not to mention 
30-odd great ballet companies, not merely the Bolshoi Ballet, in Moscow. They 
go in for the theater on a scale we can’t imagine, and with an enormous sub- 
sidized program. The ballet and opera were great things under the Czars, and 
when the Communists came into power, they saw their propaganda potential 
and have greatly expanded them. They know enough not to make every show 
a Communist propaganda show, too, not because people won’t go every week 
to lap it up. So they will have 2 or 3 Shakespearean plays. Then they will 
drop in one Communist play and then go back to Chekhov or Shaw, and then 
another Communist play, and so forth. 

Well, that is the same type of answer I got from every one of them. 
Some of them were admirals and generals, too, who have also noticed 
the significance of this. 

So, I, without going into all the other aspects of it, which I know 
Mr. Thompson and others will develop further, I sincerely submit 
that this is an extremely important matter under the circumstances 
that today prevail in the world. I recall, if I may be permitted a 
moment for this, after World War II there was a great collection 
of paintings that had been rescued from the Kaiser-Friederich 
Museum of Berlin, stored in a salt mine and brought here by our 
Armed Forces for safekeeping. I had something to do with having 
them sent-around this country. We had a bill and a hearing to per- 
suade the armed services to permit that, and they were shown for a 
year here, and I recall the tremendous response here in Washington 
when nearly a million people viewed those pictures in the course of 
6 weeks, I think. 

I am confident that people who saw the products in that case were 
extremely and favorably impressed. The reaction was that no one 
who has such an appreciation for beauty, either appreciation in that 
case or for the creation of it, can be thoroughly bad people. I think 
it had that effect. 

If we neglect that aspect of it, the contrary will be the result. The 
people will think, well, if the Americans have no appreciation of 
the arts, there must be something wrong with them and, as I said at 
the beginning, this is false and we are greatly at fault if we don’t do 
something about it. 

We are doing an unnecessary and unjustifiable injury to the Ameri- 
can people to deprive them of the advantages of having a great cul- 
fared center in their Capital. And I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
the duty of this committee and the Senate to see that it is done. 

This has been kicked around decade after decade. Nothing has 
been done. Here are the issues joined on this particular site. If there 
is another site the committee thinks is equally good and it is, why, of 
course, I do not want to be dogmatic about that I have not yet seen 
any equally good site, and I think this is the only one that is at the 
moment feasible. 

We failed in the efforts, not we, all of us have failed in the effort to 
get new land last year. And I think it has reached a point where some- 
thing has to be done. 

Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator McNamara. Thank you, Senator Fulbright. 

[ Applause. | 

Senator McNamara. Any comment or questions, Senator Hruska ? 

Senator Hruska. Yes; 1 do have some comments and observations, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I am sure that the applause which we heard was a great testimonial 
to the eloquence of a a for a National Capital Center of the Per- 
forming Arts. I was impressed by the presentation long before the 
applause was rendered. I want to say that a very fine case has been 
made, and I know of no synthesis of that position as finely delivered 
as we heard this morning. 

I am just wondering, Mr. Chairman, if the issue is joined here yet 
before this committee, in spite of the very fine desirability and even 
the urgency of proceeding with this Center for the Performing Arts. 
After all, we do go by rules here and by certain standards that pre- 
vious generations in Congress and elsewhere have sort of outlined for 
us, and even though Congress has often thought itself a very wise 
and forward-looking body, with lots of vision and lots of considera- 
tion for all these things, long ago we have formed what is now the 
National Capital Planning Commission, and I would very much dis- 
like to see Congress fail to exercise that restraint which all bodies 
of power and responsibility should exercise by jumping into a situa- 
tion of this kind—and, apparently, well-considered official decision 
has been made by that Capital Planning Commission with reference 
to a plot of ground—and simply say by another act, now, we are going 
to disregard all the considerations that a duly constituted body of our 
own has made, and we are going to override what they have decided. 

I don’t mean to say that maybe the Capital Planning Commission 
should not reconsider its decision of March 8, 1957, approving the 
use of the site for the National Air Museum, to which Senator Ander- 
son referred in his statement. Maybe they should. But I would like 
to say this, Mr. Chairman, that I would be very reluctant and, in fact, 
I would want to state right now for the record, that I would refuse 
to take any further action on the part of this committee as far as I 
am concerned of choosing between one bill or the other. I think it is 
far too premature for this subcommittee to consider the relative merits 
of these bills until both have been resubmitted to the National Capital 
Planning Commission for such wisdom as they might want to deliver 
in the premises. 

And again, I want to say I have every sympathy with the creation 
and the early construction and the early performance of these perform- 
ing arts, but I do think that out of deference to the plans and the 
long-range plans for this area here and, particularly, one which is 
right between the Washington Monument and the Capitol Building 
of this Nation, we had probably better get the advice and the thinking 
and the overall advice and thinking of those in whom we have, as a 
Congress, many generations of Congress, reposed such confidence as 
we have in the statutes of this Nation. 

I would like to make those observations. If either Senator Ander- 
son or Senator Fulbright would have any comments thereon, I should 
like to have them. Maybe what I say is a little bit premature, maybe 
misguided. 
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Senator McNamara. I think we ought to proceed in the manner indi- 
cated here and hear from the Congressman who is waiting very 
patiently. 

Senator Futsrieutr. May I just comment briefly—I didn’t expect 
the Senator to act immediately upon only my word. I thouglit the 
purpose of this hearing was to go into the very matters he men- 
tioned 

Senator McNamara. That is certainly so. 

Senator Futsricutr (continuing). And the president of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia has reported. I have 
in my hand a letter to Mr. Thompson on this subject. That is what 
the purpose of this is, and I expect certainly the Fine Arts Commission 
and all the others to give their views to the committee. 

Senator McNamara. That is the intent of the chairman, to hear 
from everybody. 

You had a clipping you were submitting for the record. 

Senator Hruska. I wanted to observe, Mr. Chairman, this is not 
the place—and I know we have a Congressman waiting here—but 
the bill does not say, as I understand it, that this shall be subject to 
the approval of the National Planning Commission or the Fine Arts 
Commission; it simply says this plot shall be used. 

Now, I appreciate that maybe lites on in the hearing we will have 
further testimony on it, but certainly on the face of things as we 
have it now, it would seem that this matter is before us prematurely 
without the recommendations of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and the Commission on Fine Arts. 

Senator McNamara. We will have recommendations from all the 
agencies concerned before the subcommittee makes any recommenda- 
tions, I assure the Senator. 

Senator Anperson. I would like to have a chance to comment after 
the Congressman has finished, because I do not think we are as far 
apart as the presentation would indicate. 

Senator McNamara. I thought you were not so far apart that you 
could not get together. We find you coming here this morning not 
together, unfortunately. 

I would like at this time to introduce Congressman Frank Thomp- 
son, of New Jersey, who is well known to most of you, who has intro- 
duced a companion bill to Senator Fulbright’s in the House. I know 
he wants to testify on behalf of his bill. Weare glad to have you here. 





STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Toompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. When I am finished, if 
I may, I would like to introduce for a very brief statement the dis- 
tinguished president of the Federal City Council, former Ambassador 
George Garrett, who has about a 2-minute statement. 

I think it is particularly appropriate that by accident, as much as 
anything else, I have outlined a little bit of history, which might help 
the distinguished members of the committee. 

First, however, I would like to thank you for this opportunity, and, 
Senator Anderson for his very kind remarks. 

The long and sorry history of the many attempts by the Congress 
to provide worthy cultural facilities for the Nation’s Capital has no- 
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where been better stated than in the report submitted to the Congress 
by the now defunct District of Columbia Auditorium Commission on 
January 31,1957. This report, the result of nearly 2 years’ of devoted 
work by the Commission’s 21 members, which included Members of 
the House and Senate, pointed out that— 


George Washington commissioned Maj. Pierre L’Enfant in 1789 to plan the 
Federal City as a cultural and civic center of the new United States. Though the 
city grew slowly and not always according to plan, repeated attempts were made 
to give it an adequate public hall. Nothing tangible resulted until after the 
Civil War. In the early 1880’s a war memorial building at Fourth and F Streets 
NW., promised to fill the civic gap, and there the festive ball that celebrated 
Cleveland’s first inaugural was held. The buildings’ cultural function was short 
lived, however, for Government pension offices soon invaded its classic colon- 
nades. 

In 1913, a George Washington Memorial Hall to seat 6,000 was proposed by 
Congress and was actually designed. But the necessary money for construc- 
tion could not be raised. * * * in 1935 a truly public hall for the Caiptal 
was acquired by gift from Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, the Coolidge Auditorium, 
but its restrictions to events sponsored by the Congressional Library and its small 
capacity (511) set limitations to its use. 

Likewise, the outdoor character of Carter Barron Amphitheater, the state and 
acoustics of the Departmental Auditorium and of Lisner Auditorium limit their 
usefulness. In 1937, Congress created an Auditorium Commission. It recom- 
mended a hall to be erected at Fourth and D Streets NW. But nothing hap- 
pened, and after World War II the site was put to other use. [The site is 
now occupied by the United States District Court Building —F. T.] In 1945, a 
joint congressional resolution proposed a war memorial building, and a citizen’s 
committee comprising residents of every State was formed. But the bill died 
without hearings. * * * Washington’s distinguished National Symphony Or- 
chestra, the fine bands of the armed services, opera, or ballet, cannot find wholly 
adequate halls in the District. American opera companies, theater and dance 
groups, as well as orchestras, today play to enthusatstic audiences in the capitals 
of many countries. But their invitations cannot be reciprocated in the United 
States Capital because there is no appropriate accommodation. 


Senator Fulbright’s bill would locate the National Cultural Center 
across the Mall from the Mellon Gallery on a site set apart for a 
national cultural center pursuant to an act of Congress adopted in 
1938, Public Resolution 95 of the 75th Congress. It would give the 
National Cultural Center the same status as the National (Mellon) 
Gallery of Art in the Federal Government. This great gallery is a 
bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. Senator Fulbright is un- 
doubtedly right in his choice of sites, for the Mellon Gallery has 
evoked gifts estimated at $200 million. The Mall site for the Na- 
tional Cultural Center would surely—as no other site in the National 
Capital—cause the foundations and patriotic and devoted private 
citizens to donate equally great sums. Certainly, if Congress can 
donate land for the Mellon and Freer Galleries and the 115-foot Bell 
Tower Memorial to Senator Taft, then it can donate land for a Na- 
tional Cultural Center—which is all that is asked. 

There are many considerations which this committee must fully 
examine. For instance, the Commission of Fine Arts, which the 
Congress established in 1910 to advise it on matters of art, and the 
Smithsonian Art Commission have both opposed use of the Mall site 
opposite the National Gallery of Art for a National Air Museum. 
I think this advice should be heeded, for the Congress has always 
received sound advice from them. I am of the opinion, which I believe 
is shared by the Commission of Fine Arts and the Smithsonian Art 
Commission, that a National Air Museum on the Mall would serve to 
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depreciate the cultural status of the National Gallery—one of the 


world’s greatest cultural monuments. On the other hand, a National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts on the site would serve to 
complement the National Gallery and it would heighten the national 
interest in the fine arts. At this moment in our history, as Senator 
Fulbright has so ably set forth, when the U. S. S. R. is charging this 
Government with being uninterested in cultural matters, we must do 
only those things which will advance our cultural interests. 

In any event I want to urge that the Congress do nothing which 
would detract from the arts in any way. I would, therefore, like to 
urge this committee to look at the Civic Center complex in San Fran- 


cisco, the opera house in San Francisco, the great cultural facilities 


in New York City and elsewhere before deciding against locating the 
National Cultural Center on the site opposite the Mellon Gallery 
which the Congress has protected for 20 years for art purposes. I 
need not remind you that the Congress appropriated nearly $15 mil- 
lion for our participation in the Brussels World’s Fair, which opened 
a few days ago, and the great significance of that I think we are all 
aware of. 

The major objection to the legislation sponsored by Senator Ful- 
bright and myself, as stated by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, is that— 
it violates the Mall building line in that, as described, the building would extend 
north of Jefferson Drive and would become an intrusion into the Mall proper. 
The famous red-brick Smithsonian headquarters building at 10th 
Street has, under these standards of the National Capital Planning 
Commission, intruded into the Mall proper for a century. However, 
te remove this argument once and for all, I earnestly recommend, and 
Senator Fulbright joins me in this, that S. 3335 be amended to provide 
that the Cultural Center be bounded on the north by Jefferson Drive— 
in the same way that S. 1985 provides that the National Air Museum 
be bounded on the north by Jefferson Drive. If amended in this way, 
5. 3335 will provide a building with outside dimensions of 227 feet by 
1,000 feet—these are the possible dimensions—I am told by the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission. A building of such dimensions 
would be acceptable to the Planning Commission, and it would be 
7 i enough to do everything that Senator Fulbright and I hope 

or. 

To give this committee some idea of what a building of this size 
could provide, I would like to call your attention to the fact that, ac- 
cording to the American Institute of Architects, Radio City Music 
Hall is 345 feet by 200 feet; the Metropolitan Opera House is 260 feet 
by 200 feet; the beautiful Indiana University Auditorium, which 
seats 3,788 persons, is 332 feet by 160 feet; and the great music hall at 
Purdue University, which seats 6,146 persons, is 307 feet by 195 feet. 
Obviously, then, a building which would be no longer than the Mellon 
Gallery, which is 780 feet by 300 feet, could provide two great audi- 
toriums seating nearly 4,000 people apiece. Or one auditorium this 
size and two smaller ones could be provided on the site opposite the 
Mellon Gallery—the finest site in the National Capital for a great 
cultural center belonging to all the people of the Nation. : 

I dislike intensely, when a guest on this side, to disagree with such a 
distinguished and fine friend as Senator Anderson, but I was rather 
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intrigued by his assertion that our proposal would dwarf the Capitol, 
possibly when I think he has borrowed an argument from us. We 

maintain that the proposed Air Museum would do just that, and that 
ours would not. 

In any case, we have come to a point where we have to decide ulti- 
mately whether the children which the distinguished Senator refers 
to, and the other visitors to Washington, would be served as well by 
viewing airplanes and airplane apparatus or whether they would be 
better served by viewing performing arts. 

I am inclined to favor the latter. This is, of course, my point of 
view, and is subject to all sorts of argument, I know. 

There is, already, one air museum at the W right-Patterson Air 
Force Base in Dayton, Ohio, and a second national air museum is 

lanned at the new Air Force Academy in Colorado Springs, Colo. 

faybe we need three national air museums, which is what we will 
have if the Smithsonian’s plans are approved by this committee and 
S. 1985 is favorably reported. Mr. Edwin Hughes, able secretary 
of the million-member National Music Council which was chartered 
by the Congress, recently made the point that— 
If the Mall is the proper place for an Air Museum, why not also have a railroad 
museum and even an automobile museum there? These means of transporta- 
tion have also enlisted a great deal of inventive skill and pioneering in their 
initial stages and afterwards. 
The Committee of 100 on the Federal City, a part of the American 
Planning and Civic Association, states in a letter to Senator Chavez 
that the “site on the Mall south of the National Gallery of Art is 
entirely unsuitable for an Air Museum” and recommends that the 
National Air Museum be located at Anacostia Air Base. 

There can be little doubt that the Nation’s Capital needs the kind of 

facility which S. 3335 would provide. Mr. W. M. Kiplinger wrote in 
his book “Washington Is Like That,” published in 1942, and in 1956 
wrote me the situation hadn’t changed, that— 
Despite the wealth of national tradition attached to Washington, there is very 
little native culture. The city has never been a notable breeding place for art, 
or music, or literature. Unlike other great capitals of world though, such as 
prewar London and Vienna and Paris, where the native-born leaders of the 
cities shaped the intellectual patterns which influenced the Nation, Washington 
as a city has no homegrown culture. Its influence in cultural matters is not by 
Washington but rather via Washington. Whatever culture there is here was 
started elsewhere and brought in and pasted on. 

I would like to emphasize in conclusion that a perfectly tremendous 
amount of study has been devoted to this, as I have indicated, over the 
years, and particularly I was glad to hear Mrs. Meyer’s part set forth 
here this morning. The plans for the Auditorium Commission went 
awry because of an argument over the site. Iam constrained to agree 
that that decision was wise because it would have preempted a tre- 
mendous number of ratabilities from the city which needs them badly, 
and although the Foggy Bottom site was a wonderful one, it certainly 
isn’t as suitable—and I have never felt it was—as is the site on the 
Mall. 

The report of the Auditorium Commission, which was prepared at 
considerable expense and at great effort, is available, and I know that 
the chairman was a member of that Commission. It answers almost 
every question which could possibly be answered relative to site, to size, 
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to design, and to anything else. Unhappily, almost all of the plans 
called for in that plan included a convention hall. 

We have no idea—I know I don’t, and I am sure Senator Fulbright 
agrees with me—that the Congress should undertake to build a con- 
vention hall for the city of W ashington. That is a private matter 
which the residents of the city can do on their own, if they so desire it. 

I might caution them to look at the statistics of other convention 
halls throughout the United States, and they will find that most of 
them operate in the red; so, it would be really an unnecessary addition. 

I do not know how long this type of discussion and argument can 
continue, especially when one considers the state of the w vorld today 
and the importance in the exchange of peoples and in culture. Cer- 
tainly, if this argument continues “‘mnuch longer, as it has since before 
the Civil War, it ‘might be too late to do any thing effectively with it. 

Here is a plan which for the first time gives promise of havin 
beautiful site and having a national interest created in it. I thinks 
that the presence of some distinguished and wonderful people here 
today is indicative of the feeling of the people toward our project as 
distinguished from the project. offered by the Smithsonian for an 
air musewm. 

With regard to past planning, I cannot say, and I am sure no one 
else can, that the planning for this great city has always been perfect, 
that mistakes have not been made. I do not feel that we should be 
married to any particular plan. 

Senator Fulbright and I offer this as timely because if it had not 
been offered: and, in a sense this issue joined at this point, the site 
would have been preempted, the Air Museum would have gone up and 
we would still be without any possible site. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I thank you again for the opportunity to appear, 
and following any questions which members of the subcommittee 
might have, | would like then to introduce Ambassador Garrett. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Congressman Thompson. 

(Applause. ) 

Senator McNamara. Before we start with the rest of the witnesses, 
and we have a considerable list, Senator Anderson requested the 
opportunity to make some comment. 

Senator Anperson, I only wanted to make this comment in answer 
to what Senator Hruska raised, that this is what many of us have long 
feared, the National Capital Planning Commission takes a position ; 
as soon as it makes its position known somebody tries to upset it. 

Now, we do not feel that there should not be a theater for the per- 
forming arts. I really believe in my own heart I wanted it as sin- 
cerely as Senator Fulbright, but he says this has been kicking around 
for 20 years. This is the w ay to keep it kicking around for another 
20 years. 

If every time a site is chosen for a building somebody comes in 
and says, “but I could use it better,” then you have controversy and 
difficulty with it. 

Now, may I just point to the statement just made, and it is a fine 
statement with which I find myself a great deal in agreement. 

The last paragraph on this page: 

Senator Fulbright’s bill would locate the National Cultural Center aeross the 


Mall from the National Gallery on a site set apart for a national cultural center 
pursuant to an act of Congress, Resolution No. 95. 
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I have Resolution No. 95. It does nothing of the nature. It sets 
it aside for the Smithsonian. 

Now, that is our difficulty. Again, at the top of the next page: 

There are many considerations which this committee must fully examine. 
For instance, the Commission of Fine Arts which the Congress established in 
1910 to advise it on matters of art, and the Smithsonian Art Commission have 
both opposed use of the Mall site opposite the National Gallery for a National 
Air Museum. 

Now, I think he left out the reference to the Smithsonian Art Com- 
mission because I stated in my statement it approved this location— 
which it has. 

But the National Commission on Fine Arts, as I read the letter, 
did not completely oppose this. It said it was deserving of further 
study, which I agree. 

I only say to you that these other things have seemed to be in the 
way and might be resolved simultaneously. For example, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas made reference to the President setting up a war 
museum. Now, if he was trying to set something up in opposition to 
the Smithsonian plans in this area, he would hi: ardly have made the 
Chancellor of the Smithsonian the Chairman of it; he would hardly 
have made the Chairman of the Smithsonian the Secretary of it; and 
he would hardly have selected as an outspoken advocate of the Smith- 
sonian doing things as myself as a member of that group. He selec ‘ted 
also Senator Saltonstall and Senator Smith who are the other Senate 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. He selected the House mem- 
bers of the Smithsonian Board as his members of it. He was, I be- 
lieve—I hope I do not improperly interpret his motives—I think he 
was trying to say he did not want this done in opposition to what the 
Smithsonian is doing, and I can say that the very first organization 
meeting of that group, the question of trying to preempt the site came 
before us. I do not believe there is any possibility of it. 

If you would look at the map you would realize that when there was 
an effort made to locate the great Museum of Natural History for 
which we have obtained $36 million, that there again the question 
came up, why not use it for a stadium for the Washington Senators 
and the Redskins? Why not use it for something else? There is 
always a “why don’t you take these locations on the Mall”? But other 
than the Department of Agriculture North Building, for which I still 
have fond memories, the rest of it is devoted to Smithsonian Insti- 
tutions most all of the way. 

The National Gallery of Art is not properly a Smithsonian Insti- 
tution function; it has a separate board although it comes in general 
under the Smithsonian. I think it is a great compliment for Mr. 
Mellon that he recognized the permanence of the Smithsonian by 
suggesting it come in there. 

I am only trying to say what someone said far better than I can. 

May I just read it to you? This is an editorial, it Says: 


If the Senate subcommittee allows itself to view the issue as a narrow dispute 
over whether there should be arias or airplanes on the Mall, it is quite likely 
that Congress—if not the subcommittee itself—will recoil from such a choice 
and the whole business will sink again into apathy. But if the subcommittee 
should become convinced that Washington needs a great meeting hall for national 
and international gatherings; that its theaters for the ballet, opera, symphony 
music, and drama are terribly inadequate for a great world capital; and that 
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the historic first in American aviation do indeed deserve a better home than 
the tin shed in which many of them are now housed, perhaps the Senators would 
be moved to settle on sites for all these projects. 

And that, Mr. Chairman, is what I hope will happen. If you will 
confine this to whether or not you are going to repeal this as a law 
which set this up for the Smithsonian or whether you are going to try 
to find and establish a home for the fine arts. I think you are in for 
a long battle. I think this fight for the Center for Performing Arts 
has gone on long enough and this committee might settle it by helping 
to find the locations on which it can be built. 

There are additional locations available. They are in the very 
vicinity about which we are talking. I think they should be set aside 
now for this theater for the performing arts, and that we will delay 
rather than advance the project if we try exclusively to grab on to 
something that belongs to somebody else. That is why I was glad to 
hear Senator Hruska raise the question. 

Here we have this Commission. Now, the Commission on Fine Arts 
said: 

It is recommended, therefore, that the site for such a building be fixed definitely 
only after a study for this purpose has been made by the National Capital 
Planning Commission. 


And I remark parenthetically that it has been made. 


4 


The Commission of Fine Arts— 
which is the one I am quoting from— 


and the Smithsonian Institution and that mention of provisions to make that 
study be incorporated in the legislation. 

Iam very happy to have that doneagain. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has studied it for hours and hours, and may I say that in the first 
sessions of the Smithsonian I was far more opposed to the use of 
this site for an air museum than anybody around this table. But I 
do not try to put my own opinion above the opinions of the National 
Capital Planning Commission and I surrendered to an artistic group 
who said this is where it might be. 

I just hope that we don’t go off on an attempt to produce a battle and 
lose the site for both fine institutions. I would hope that we might 
find ways of building them both, and I believe such a way is possible. 
I could not subscribe more sincerely to everything that Senator Ful- 
bright said about the importance of this theater, and he will have 
nobody on the Senate who will join him more vigorously if he seeks 
to get them a decent home. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Senator Anderson. 

(Applause. ) 

Senator McNamara. Congressman Thompson indicated he had an 
ambassador he wanted to introduce for a few brief remarks. 

Mr. Tompson. Ambassador Garrett is the chairman of the Federal 
City Council. 

a McNamara. We will be glad to hear from the Ambassador 
at this time. 
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STATEMENT BY GEORGE A. GARRETT, PRESIDENT, FEDERAL CITY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Garrett. Mr. Chairman and subcommittee members, my name 
is George A. Garrett, I am president of the Federal City Council, an 
organization of civic leaders dedicated to promoting the economic, 
social, and cultural growth of our Nation’s Capital. 

Our organization welcomes this opportunity to present its support 
for the basic principle contained in S. 3335, which would “provide for 
a National Capital Center of the Performing Arts [to] be constructed 
with funds raised by voluntary contributions.” 

Members of the Federal City Council have consistently supported 
the effort to build a new auditorium and civic center in the Nation’s 
Capital. We believe it is nothing short of tragic that Washington 
should be denied the type of cultural facility commensurate with its 
standing among other major cities of the world. Filling this gap is 
primarily the responsibility of Congress. 

It should never be forgotten that Washington is not just another 
metropolis. It is the Capital City of the free world. As such, it 
must serve as the showcase for democracy in all matters—economic, 
social, and cultural. Yet, despite this fact, our city has all too often 
been treated as a legislative stepchild when it came to providing ef- 
fective solutions to its most pressing problems. And nowhere has this 
disparity between need and fulfillment been more glaring than in the 
cultural field. 

Investigation reveals that no less than 382 other American cities 
have constructed multipurpose civic auditoriums. Throughout the 
rest of the world, nearly every major metropolis has facilities for 
music, drama, ballet, and public discussion. In sharp contrast, Wash- 
ington does not have one single structure designed and equipped to 
‘serve as a cultural center. 

In any large, modern city, this would be a serious lack. In Wash- 
ington, the city which belongs to all Americans, it is a problem which 
warrants national concern. Not only are the citizens of the District 
deprived of adequate cultural facilities here but so are the millions of 
other people across our Nation who take pride in their Nation’s Capi- 
tal and visit it yearly as tourists. 

I have particularly in mind our future citizens and leaders. Last 
year, according to estimates of the Washington Board of Trade, 
nearly 500,000 children visited Washington from secondary schools 
located across the Nation. It is these young Americans who suffer 
most from the inability to obtain adequate cultural fulfillment in our 
city. ; 

Our members feel it is especially important to continue the drive 
for an auditorium, since Congress has already invested $100,000 in the 
study of local cultural needs made by the District Auditorium Com- 
mission. Prior to the opening of the present session, we had hoped 
that Congress would continue the activities of the Commission. 
Therefore, last December, our board approved the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That, as one indispensable step toward helping our city achieve its 
full cultural heritage, members of the Federal City Council support the effort to 
restore life to the D. C. Auditorium Commission, and to authorize the Commis- 
sion to spend funds to implement its drive to build a civic center in Washington. 
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While supporting the effort to build an auditorium in Washington, 
our members have also considered the location of Washington’s pro- 
posed cultural center to be a matter of top importance. 

Last year the council pressed for construction of an auditorium in 
the Southwest, in preference to Foggy Bottom, where the project 
would have blocked private and public uses valued at millions of dol- 
lars, for which plans were already advanced. 

We believe that the Thompson-Fulbright bill presents the ideal so- 
lution to the problem of locating the cultural center. It would place 
the National Cultural Center on land already owned by the Gov- 
ernment, and already earmarked for a cultural center pursuant to an 
act of Congress adopted in 1938. Location of the center across from 
the National Gallery of Art would give it the proper dignity and, at 
the same time, help preserve the character of this entire area. 

To sum up, it is our conviction that enactment of S. 3335 would 
pave the way for construction of a National Cultural Center in a 
manner consistent with the best interests of our Nation’s Capital. 
For this reason, we hope the subcommittee will give top priority to 
this bill, and thereby help translate Washington’s long-awaited cul- 
tural center into reality. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Garrett. 

(Applause.) 

Senator McNamara. We will now hear from Dr. Leonard Car- 
michael, secretary of the Smithsonian institution. 

Dr. Carmichael. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. CarmicHart. Mr. Chairman, my name is Leonard Carmichael, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and I would like to express 
my appreciation for your courtesy in allowing me to appear before 
you. 

Senator McNamara. It is a pleasure to have you here, sir. 

Mr. Carmicuagt. I would like to express my appreciation for your 
kindness in allowing me to appear before you this morning. 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson, who introduced S. 1985 to author- 
ize the preparation of plans and specifications for the construction of 
a building for the National Air Museum of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, is not only a distinguished United States Senator but also a 
Regent of the Smithsonian Institution. In my testimony I wish 
merely to support t!:c statement that has already been made by Senator 
Anderson, and to add a few words concerning the site for the museum 
and related matters. 

T should also like to express my deep gratitude to Senator J. W 
Fulbright and Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., Member of Congress from 
New Jersey, for all that they are doing, and have done in recent 
years, for the national support of the arts. I should like also to 
point out that Congressman Thompson, through the introduction of 
many specific pieces of legislation, has effectively assisted the Smith- 
sonian Institution in its endeavor to serve the Nation by furthering 
both the arts and the sciences. 

For 112 years, as its record clearly shows, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has attempted to support many worthwhile projects in the arts 
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and sciences in connection with the Federal Government. This natu- 
rally leads me to say that I am in most enthusiastic accord with the 
— objectives proposed by Senator Fulbright in S. 3335, and by 

ongressman Thompson in H. R. 9348, except ‘for the fact that I am 
concerned about the suitability of the exact site for the Center for the 
Performing Arts, as described in these proposed pieces of legislation. 
I believe that the site suggested does not seem large enough and not of 
the right shape for an adequate opera house and the other facilities 
that we all so urgently need for a National Center for the Performing 
Arts. 

You will remember that the site specified in Senator Anderson’s 
bill for the National Air Museum is bounded by Independence Avenue, 
Jefferson Drive, Fourth and Seventh Streets, while the site specified 
in Senator Fulbright’s bill extends beyond Jefferson Drive to Adams 
Drive, near the middle of the Mall. Planning authorities will almost 
certainly object to the authorization of a site that extends into the 
center of the Mall. Ever since the MacMillan report at the beginning 
of the present century, the center of the Mall has been considered 
inviolate. Jefferson Drive has been held as marking the limit for 
a new construction of the south side of the Mall. In this connec- 
tion, as secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, I cannot resist 
speaking about the Mall in a somewhat special way since much of what 
in these modern days is called the Mall was known by many Wash- 
ingtonians still living by the fine, old title of “the Smithsonian Park.” 

A modern opera house and center for the performing arts must 
have an adequate stagehouse. Architects say that this is the most im- 
portant part of a modern opera house or theater. Such a stagehouse 
would be much higher than the National Galler yof Art. A stagehouse 
should also be very wide so that scenery can be shifted in a modern 
way. More than one auditorium may be needed to make an adequate 
center for the various performing arts. This all adds up to the fact 
that a large site is required for the kind of center for the performing 
arts that we all want in Washington. 

But it may be asked if the site opposite the National Gallery of 
Art is not large enough for a center for the performing arts, how can 
it be large enough for the National Air Museum? T should like to 
try to give an answer to this important sane as cle a asIcan. The 
building that the Advisory Board of the National Air Museum, which 
was authorized by the Congress, has proposed for the Mall is not a 
gigantic one. It is to be a simple structure in functions and not a 
complex high building of the sort required for the opera and the other 
performing arts. In height and in all dimensions indeed it is planned 
that the new National Air Museum shall be somewhat smaller than 
the National Gallery of Art, which is immediately opposite the pro- 
posed site. From an architectural point of view, it is also planned that 
the new building will be in every way harmonious with the National 
Gallery of Art. 

Thus if this plan for the new air museum becomes a reality, there 
will be two handsome buildings serving, as it were, as balanced senti- 
nels to the great vista of the Mall as viewed either from the Capitol 
or from the Washington Monument. 

For some years r have devoted much of my time to an effort to be- 
come as fully informed as I can about modern museum planning and 
techniques. This experience leads me to support enthusiastically the 
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view of the Advisory Board of the National Air Museum that the 
National Air Museum should be in all respects a modern teaching 
museum. No one advocates a structure that will be an old-fashioned 
storehouse museum. The Smithsonian indeed already has storage 
facilities for the protection and preservation of aircraft that do not 
need to be displayed on the Mall. In these storage collections experts 
may make detailed studies. In the proposed museum opposite the 
National Gallery of Art, only outstanding and historic planes will be 
displayed. This display will be intended for the general visitor so 
that each person who comes to the museum may learn about the basic 
scientific and engineering triumphs that have made this the air and 
space age. 

Even the small garagelike, sheet-metal, temporary First World War 
building on forts ndence Avenue now pathetically used as the dis- 
play center of the National Air Museum of the Smithssonian accommo- 
dates 13 planes as well as much important scientific apparatus. It can 
thus be seen that the new building that is contemplated for the Mall 
will itself be a monument to aviation and also a shrine for the Wright 
plane, the Lindbergh plane, and other unique planes and ex xamples of 
equipment from our unrivaled aircraft collections. 

I cannot resist pointing out that I have been a little disturbed by 
a suggestion that I have seen expressed once or twice in print, that 
there is something crass or unworthy about an Air Museum as such. 
Aviation is peculiarly an achievement of American science and of 
American inventive genius. The point of view that man’s ability to 
travel through air and space is not intellectually or culturally impor- 
tant would certainly have shocked such an authority on culture as the 
late Henry Adams. In his famous book, The Education of Henry 
Adams, in the chapter on The Dynamo and the Virgin, he refers to 
many of his conversations with my distinguished Smithsonian prede- 
cessor, Secretary Samuel Pierpont Langley. Adams and Langley to- 
gether explored in America and abroad the intellectual basis of the 
pure and applied scientific principles that might after centuries of 
effort allow man to realize his tantalizing age- -old dream of flight. I 
even hesitate to imagine what Leon: wrdo da Vinci would think of us 
if he knew that in this age esthetics and the art of flight were being 
spoken of as antithetical. I am not sure which his bold Renaissance 
mind considered more important—his paintings, or his detailed plans 
for the airplanes that he himself invented. 

In conclusion, I should like again to say that the Smithsonian wishes 
to support in every possible way, in this the Capital of our Nation, the 
finest possible building for the performing arts on the most wisely 
chosen site. But the Smithsonian also feels that an adequate National 
Air Museum is a great cultural national need. I hope, therefore, that 
Senator Anderson’s bill S. 1985 may be reported favorably so that the 
next steps may be taken that will lead to the erection of this urgently 
needed museum. Somehow these two great objectives are both in- 
tended to celebrate complementary aspects of human genius. It would 
be too bad if in urging either we should seem to criticize the other. In 
this connection may I read a few sentences from a good editorial on 
this matter in the Washington Post for W ednesday, April 16, 1958: 

* * * Tf the Senate subcommittee allows itself to view the issue as a narrow 


dispute over whether there should be arias or airplanes on the Mall, it is quite 
likely that Congress—if not the subcommittee itself—will recoil from such a 
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choice and the whole business will sink again into apathy. But if the subcom- 
mittee should become convinced that Washington needs a great meeting hall 
for national and international gatherings ; that its theaters for the ballet, opera, 
symphony music, and drama are terribly inadequate for a great world capital, 
and that the historic firsts in American aviation do indeed deserve a better home 
than the tin shed in which many of them now are housed, perhaps the Senators 
would be moved to settle on sites for all these projects. 

There are several possible sites on and about the Mall, some federally owned, 
some not. Most have been studied, and there is expert advise quickly available 
from the National Capital Planning Commission and elsewhere. The subcom- 
mittee would be remembered for decades to come if it could put through a final 
disposition of these site questions so that private financing of some of the 
projects, at least, could be undertaken. 

I hope all of us here today will never be satisfied with anything for 
Washington but the best so far as location or architecture are con- 
cerned in recognizing the greatness of American achievement in both 
the arts and the sciences. Specifically and as a concrete step in reach- 
ing this objective, I sincerely hope that Senator Anderson’s well- 
considered bill S. 1985 may be acted upon in a favorable manner. 

I should like to ask the chairman’s permission to introduce three 
brief letters addressed to the chairman as part of this testimony. 
These letters are by men who are associated with the Smithsonian 
Institution and have special knowledge of the National Air Museum. 
Theses individuals offered to testify personally, but due to the neces- 
sary postponement of the hearings found it impossible to rearrange 
their program in order to be here today. The letters are by the 
following: 

Gen. James H. Doolittle, member of the presidentially appointed 
Advisory Board of the National Air Museum, distinguished military 
leader, aeronautical scientist, and present Chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Jerome C. Hunsaker, Regent of the Smithsonian Institution, emi 
nent aircraft designer and organizer of the Department of Aero- 
nautical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
for many years Chairman of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

Frederick C. Crawford, honorary fellow, National Air Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution. Chairman of the board of the Thompson 
Products, Inc., Cleveland. Distinguished engineer, overseer of Har- 
vard University, and nationally known student of aviation problems. 

Thank you very much, indeed, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Dr. Carmichael. These letters 
will be made part of the record without objection. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1958. 
Hon. Patrick V. McNAmMara, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR McNAMara: This letter is being written in support of a bill, 
S. 1985, to authorize the preparation of plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a building for a National Air Museum for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and all other work incidental thereto. 

As a member of the Presidentially appointed Advisory Board of the National 
Air Museum of the Smithsonian Institution, I most urgently support of this 
proposed legislation. This bill was prepared with the concurrence of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

This legislation, as proposed, is in furtherance of directions concerning this 
air museum given by Congress some years ago. On August 12, 1946, the Presi- 
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dent approved an enrolled bill establishing the National Air Museum as a 
bureau of the Smithsonian Institution, the purpose of which was— 

1. To memorialize the national development of aviation. 

2. To collect, preserve, and display aeronautical equipment of historical inter- 
est and significance. 

3. To serve as a repository of scientific equipment and data pertaining to the 
development of aviation. 

4. To provide educational material for the historical study of aviation. 

This law specifically directed the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the advice of the Advisory Board created by said act, to select a site for 
the National Air Museum and to make recommendations to the Congress for the 
suitable housing thereof. 

The bill, as introduced by Senator Anderson, is designed to carry forward 
the purposes which Congress approved when it passed the National Air Museum 
Act of 1946. 

The Wright brothers’ plane, the “Kitty Hawk,” the first successful heavier- 
than-air machine, deserves a shrine that will establish for all time the part that 
American spirit and inventive genius have played in the march of history. This 
is also true of many other of the great early and historic planes in the Smith- 
sonian collection. 

In these days of international tension, a progressive nation must insure its 
future by providing adequate means for intensive research and a vigorous 
program for air and space education. A museum is one important and im- 
pressive means for such teaching. It is a living reference authority where the 
facts themselves are preserved, not as flat pictures, but my the actual three- 
dimensioned objects which may be studied from all angles and their interior 
structure and mechanisms examined. No model or illustration can arouse the 
interest of millions of visitors as can the historic original objects. 

A National Air Museum is thus indispensable to a nation where airminded- 
ness is to be encouraged. The Air Force and the naval air arm, the airlines, 
the aeronautical industries and the aeronautical laboratories and research 
eenters are ajl in constant need of personnel who are not only well trained 
but also highly and patriotically motivated. The first step toward an aero- 
nautical career is the wish to participate in this profession which has a great 
past and an unlimited future. The proposed air museum will stimulate the 
desire to emulate the accomplishments of renowned aeronautical heroes, de- 
signers, engineers, and pilots of the past. 

The museum will show a dramatic record of progress. In Wilbur Wright’s 
famous letter, interestingly enough written to the Smithsonian Institution on 
May 30, 1899, he stated that he was “about to begin a systematic study of the 
subject in preparation for practical work,” and continued, “I wish to avail 
myself of all that is already known and then if possible add my mite to help 
on the future worker who will attain final success.” The National Air Museum 
is still dedicated to “future workers” in aviation and space science. 

The proposed National Air Museum building on the Mall will emphasize the 
true value of aeronautics. In it the visitor will see a graphic demonstration of 
the importance of aircraft and how their constructive use in everyday life and 
in defense has brought amazing progress and military victory to our Nation. 

Our national aeronautical collections are outstanding, but they can be fully 
inspirational only if they are adequately exhibited. Pride in achievement is 
an important factor in creating a high degree of national morale. The record 
of progress from a small beginning, and the overcoming of obstacles stimulate 
others to carry on. The National Air Museum is intended to be a lasting 
memorial to America’s unique record in the air. The visitor to its halls, standing 
beneath the wings of the Wright brothers’ airplane, can hardly help feeling 
a new surge of personal and national pride as he sees this visible proof and 
symbol that the United States of America gave wings to the world. 

I certainly hope that Senator Anderson’s bill (S. 1985) may be passed by 
the Congress this year so that one more important step can be taken in making 
a reality of the great objective of providing a truly National Air Museum for 
our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. DOOLITTLE. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1958. 
Hon. Patrick V. MCNAMARA, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MCNAMARA: As an honorary fellow in the National Air Museum 
of the Smithsonian Institution, I most urgently support the passage of Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson’s bill, S. 1985, to authorize the preparation of plans and 
specifications for the construction of a building for a National Air Museum for 
the Smithsonian Institution, and all other work incidental thereto. 

The bill, with the approval of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, has been proposed for enactment into law in accordance with directions 
previously given by Congress in the act of August 12, 1946, creating the National 
Air Museum as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

This act of Congress specifically directed the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, with the advice of the Advisory Board created by said act, to select 
a site for the National Air Museum and to make recommendations to the 
Congress for the suitable housing thereof. 

The bill, as introduced by Senator Anderson, is designed to carry into effect 
the will of Congress as expressed in the National Air Museum Act of 1946. 

The National Air Museum is felt to be indispensable to our Nation for the 
encouragement of air and space mindedness among the oncoming generations. 
The Air Force and the naval air arm, the airlines, the aeronautical industries, 
and the aeronautical laboratories and research centers are all in constant need 
of personnel who are not only well trained but also highly and patriotically 
motivated. The first step toward an aeronautical career is the wish to par- 
ticipate in this profession which has a great past and an unlimited future. The 
proposed air museum building will house outstanding exhibits and study collec- 
tions for the purpose of stimulating our young people to emulate the accom- 
plishments of renowned aeronautical heroes, designers, engineers, and pilots 
of the past. 

The proposed National Air Museum building on the Mall will emphasize the 
true value of aeronautics. In it the visitor will see a graphic demonstration of 
the importance of aircraft and how their constructive use in everyday life and 
in defense has brought amazing progress and military victory to our Nation. 

Our national aeronautical collections are outstanding, but they can be fully 
inspirational only if they are adequately exhibited. Pride in achievement is an 
important factor in creating a high degree of national morale. The record of 
progress from a small beginning, and the overcoming of obstacles stimulate others 
to carry on. The National Air Museum is intended to be a lasting memorial to 
America’s unique record in the air. The visitor to its halls, standing beneath the 
wings of the Wright brothers airplane, can hardly help feeling a new surge of 
personal and national pride as he sees this visible proof and symbol that the 
United States of America gave wings to the world. 

I certainly hope that Senator Anderson’s bill (S. 1985) may be passed by the 
Congress this year so that one more important step can be taken in making s 
reality of the great objective of providing a truly National Air Museum for our 
country. 

Sincerely, 
F.C. CRAWFORD 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 21, 1958. 
Hon. Patrick V. MCNAMARA, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR McNAMARA: As a regent of the Smithsonian Institution I wish 
to emphasize the importance to the country of an adequate National Air Museum. 
My professional background is that of a naval architect, aircraft designer, and, 
for the past 25 years, professor of aeronautics at MIT. 

In the education of young men for this age of flight, there is no great diffi- 
culty in providing opportunities for them to study the necessary physical sci- 
ences and their special applications in aerodynamics, metallurgy, electronics, pro- 
pulsion, and human physiology. However, we teachers find that we are handi- 
capped in displaying the historical background of those evolutionary develop- 
ments, inventions and innovations which have led to the conquest of the air in one 
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lifetime. To continue such progress into the conquest of space is the opportunity 
of the present generation of students. 

An appreciation of his great debt to the pioneers and his obligation to contrib- 
ute to future advances mark the dedicated professional. The schools can train 
students in techniques, but they must also educate their students to appreciate, 
to evaluate, and to take responsible action. 

A National Air Museum, such as the Smithsonian Institution plans to create, 
can display the steps that marked our progress from kiteflying to human flight. 
It can and must show what the Wright brothers invented, how their linen and 
spruce wings evolved into a smooth, light metal structure, how the heavy automo- 
bile engine grew into the light airplane engine and then the gas turbine for jet 
propulsion, and today the rocket for propulsion beyond our atmosphere. 

The aircraft that first crossed the continent, the Atlantic, and finally flew 
round the world are not just curious museum pieces. Jokes about their crude 
features are easily made, but these “famous firsts” show students what had hap- 
pened to the art to make their advanced performance possible. 

In this age of flight, we need to attract more students to the profession and to 
push the gifted ones ahead to make the future inventions, innovations, and 
developments that will keep the United States in its position of leadership. 
The National Air Museum can help teachers inspire their students to believe in 
their opportunity. 

Furthermore, the National Air Museum can open the eyes of still younger 
people and their parents to the thrilling story of human flight and its future. 
Our aeronautical students are not drafted to meet a national need, as is perhaps 
the case in Russia. They are self-selected by an early motivation, such as can 
be created by the kind of National Air Museum that we contemplate. 

I do not think we are too sanguine. We now have the national treasures in 
storage. We have the experts in new Inuseum techniques for visual exposition 
of principles, and we have the enthusiastic support of the schools and of a 
vigorous industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. C. HUNSAKER. 


Senator McNamara. Do we have Dr. Loening, of the Advisory 
Board of the National Air Museum, here this morning ¢ 
Doctor, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GROVER LOENING, ADVISORY BOARD OF THE 
NATIONAL AIR MUSEUM, NEW YORK 


Dr. Lornine. Mr. Chairman, my name is Grover Loening, I am 
an aeronautical engineer and was in 1913 the assistant to Orville 
Wright. I ama member of the Advisory Board of the National Air 
Museum and I wonder if I could ask for those drawings that I brought. 

Senator McNamara. We have them right here. 

Dr. Loentne. [ have become accustomed as an adviser both to the 
Government and to industry to not try to be too one sided and for 
that reason, in order to study this problem, not only from our stand- 
point but from that of you gentlemen and of the distinguished propo- 
nents of the cultural center, I had my architectural staff first draw 
up a very preliminary sketch of what the National Air Museum would 
look like with ample room inside of it for the exhibits we not only 
now have but would be likely to get in the next many years, and with 
this section a glass-enclosed dome in which the Wright Kitty Hawk 
plane, the greatest relic of that kind in the world, would be visible 
to all children, students, and persons that use the Mall. 

Then I studied the history of the Mall and found it quite interest- 
ing that actually there was a great deal of contention and a great deal 
of difficulty about it, that at one time the Pennsylvania Railroad ran 
right across the Mall, and finally, in 1901, it was President Theodore 
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Roosevelt who got a commission together who decided that the original 
L’Enfant plan which included this between the Capitol and the 
Washington Monument was to be a complete esplanade with great 
dignity “and great scenarity, which it has, which would constitute 
the Mall. And that alongside of that, and not in any way to infringe 
on it, would be the museums that time would develop. 

This is a prospective of the Mall showing the location of the Na- 
tional Air Museum of a size slightly smaller than the National Gallery 
and no higher, and this is the prospective of the Mall with a suitable 
center of performing arts. 

The dimensions of this building and its encroachment upon the 
Mall were derived from a study of all these various buildings, the 
statistics of which you gentlemen have already had. 

My staff felt that the size of the Metropolitan was a minimum. We 
inquired of the Metropolitan management and found that they were 
very, very dissatisfied with the size of their scenery-shifting rig and 
its height. Incidentally, the height of the Metropolitan from the 
stage floor to the bottom of the grill is 85 feet, on top of that must come 
all the machinery necessary to move scenery and so on. So, that the 
size that would be a minimum for the auditorium itself of the opera 
alone would not be as big as Paris, because perhaps that great foyer 
which Paris has is not so necessary, more on the line of the opera 
house in Vienna, but certainly having a second improvement over 
the Metropolitan which the Metropolitan doesn’t have, which is a 
decent foyer and lobby to enter it. 

As a result of that and of the heights required, we end up with 
a building that is about 200 feet high, which is 214 times the height 
of the National Gallery, and we end up with the use of this plot with 
some parking areas added which would do that to the Mall. 

Now, whether the American public wants to do that to the Mall 
or not is up to you gentlemen as their representatives. That is not 
my problem. 

‘Now, then, I have prepared for you here which I would like to read 
a—incidentally, gentleman, I know that some of the proponents of 
the cultural center are pleased enough with my opera house selection 
to have their pictures taken with it, which makes me very thankful 
to have participated that much in the consideration of this problem. 

The statements that have been made so far are not all answered in 
this brief statement that I am about to make, so, Mr. Chairman, if 
you will give me a little extra time I would like to take up some of 
them. 

The first one that strikes me is particularly one that we in civil 
aviation should take up, and that is the general impression of Senator 
Fulbright and others that military is the only side of aviation. As 

a matter of fact, it isthe worst side. 

Ainerica has given flying to the world. 

American ingenuity and persistence, like that of the Wrights and 
many others, a kind of genius that has never been equaled. by any 
other nation, started us off on this career, in which we opened the 
skies to commerce. The war part of aviation has been of great, im- 
portance chiefly in accelerating progress, and regrettably in being 
so destructive. 
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The real proof of the achievements that America accomplished b 
opening the air ocean with its Lindberghs and Wylie Posts and all 
the other great pioneers, can be seen daily in the teeming air commerce 
that now fills the skies, and so uncomfortably fills our inadequate 
airports. 

he story of this breathtaking progress is one of the noblest and 
greatest achievements of the human race. It thrills the youth of the 
world, and it would particularly thrill the youthful ambitions of 
young America, were they on a visit to Washington, to find there a 
great memorial in the National Air Museum, disclosing to them what 
a heritage young America has to build on, and to be proud of. 

There is no greater way to gain the respect and admiration of other 
nations in the world than to feature prominently and decisively the 
mastery of the air that we in America first achieved and continue to 
demonstrate. 

A museum such as this proves that science is as imaginative and 
creative an art, just as much as painting or sculpture, and the pres- 
ervation of the historical relics showing the growth of men’s ven- 
turing to move through the air, is far more than merely instructive 
and revealing to a visitor. It is the notice to the other nations of the 
world that America leads in the air now and always has, since the 
original invention of mankind’s wings. 

When originally projected, the National Air Museum contemplated 
housing, full scale, many of the large-size aircraft of great fame, such 
as the B-29 of World War II, as well as the many other historical 
aircraft already on display in the present museum’s primitive facil- 
ities. 

As air progress has subsequently developed, however, it soon be- 
came apparent that many such large aircraft could be shown more 
conveniently in model form to take their proper important place in 
the pageant of air development, leaving full-scale exhibits to be only 
in the class of great antiquities, like the first airplane in the world to 
fly—the Wright “Kitty Hawk”—the Lindbergh plane—the Curtiss 
plane—the first American jetplane—the world’s first successful heli- 
copter, the Sikorsky—et cetera. 

For the engineering student the museum management changed its 
projected plan and organized a storage and housing facility where 
many originals of large size could be, and are, kept for study. But 
many critics do not know this. 

The misconception that arose from this original plan, erroneously 
labeled by Mr. Zeckendorf’s cohorts as a “colossal hangar type of 
building, larger than the Capitol itself,” has been seized on by pro- 
ponents of the Center of the Arts as a great talking point against the 
National Air Museum. Actually, the original design was smaller 
in volume than the Triangle buildings, and only a few feet higher. 
The requirement today for the National Air Museum is actually for 
a building a little smaller in cubic content than the National Art 
Gallery, and fully capable of being treated in its design with the 
same classical character. So, in fairness, let’s drop the colossal, un- 
sightly criticism. It isa phony. 

The Air Museum would be more than a building just to house an 
aircraft collection. It would principally be a memorial to enshrine 
the greatest mechanical relic in the world—the first airplane to fly. 
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We have not got the first wheel or chariot, nor have we the first 
boat, but we do have, in this one exhibit alone, the greatest relic in 
man’s advancing civilization. Do we honor this with a place among 
the other antiquities along the Washington Mall, or do we relegate 
it to a second-place location in a distant Washington suburb? 

The site on the Mall has already been approved for the National 
Air Museum by the Advisory Board, the National Capital Planning 
Commission, and the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. It was 
subsequent to this that Senator Anderson introduced this legislation 
to authorize the site. : 

This action was a very praiseworthy one in these cold-war days 
because it shows that Senator Anderson and the others who approved 
of the step correctly placed science ahead of art—because this site 
was originally scheduled for the Smithsonian Art Gallery. 

In these hearings we are overlooking a very important item. The 
Wright plane must be housed in D. C. That is firmly in the deed 
of gift. 

Taking all these requirements and points together, any reasonable, 
unprejudiced, or unexcited judicious conclusion would be that the 
Fourth to Seventh Street site is amply large enough and highly appro- 
priate for the National Air Museum. 

And now may I digress to advocate in the strongest possible way 
that immediate steps be taken to create a Center of the Performing 
Arts. There is a need and a rightful demand now for this cultural 
center. It should be on a location in Washington where there are 
ample parking facilities, and in somewhat of a commercial area. 

Admission to the National Air Museum is free. 

Admission to the Center of the Performing Arts when an opera is 
being held, or a ballet being performed, is surely not going to be free. 
We thus will have allowed a measure of commercialism to enter the 
region devoted to monuments and the exhibits of antiquities, free to 
the public—the Mall. There must be—I am not a Washingtonian so 
I don’t know, but there must be in this area many more appropriate 
areas available where the center would be happy. 

The project could be started at once as a self-liquidating one 
financed very much as a toll road or a toll bridge is. New York City 
has already shown an example of this in the construction of the famous 
and highly successful Coliseum which houses automobile shows, flower 
shows, and all kinds of displays on a self-liquidating, paid-admission 
basis. 

Much of the museum character of the center, however, is already 
covered from an historical standpoint by the Smithsonian art exhibits 
of historic importance, like dresses, fabrics, looms, old musical instru- 
ments, and so forth. 

The location of such an opera house is not as important from a 
monument standpoint as is its convenience to public transport arteries, 
parking, and adequate room for growth. 

The Center of the Performing Arts, says the bill, is to have “a 
suitable building for the presentation of music, opera, drama, dance, 
and poetry.” ' 

This will already cover quite a little room, and when there is added 
more room provided to honor and memorialize great statesmen, living 
and dead, who have contributed to the arts, and no doubt, also, statues 
and suitable memorials to those great Americans like George Gersh- 
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win, Stephen Foster, Eugene O’Neill, Clyde Fitch, Harriet Beecher 
Stow e, Longfellow, Hawthor ne, Emerson, Walt Whitman, the Barry- 
mores, Jenny Lind, W. C. Fields, the Vernon Castles, Geor ge Cohan, 
and so : for th, a quite large hall in addition would be needed. It would, 
indeed, be shortsighted and stupid to pick a location that has no 
growth potential, such as the Mall site in question. 

The Metropolitan Opera House in New York is the least size that 
the center’s opera house should be. 

To be informed correctly as an engineer, I have studied its size. 
The proscenium alone is 100 feet from sidewall to sidewall. It is 40 
feet high, with the grid 89 feet above the stage floor. Above this 
scenery handling space and galleries must be provided, and with 
added storage and ics above all that, a minimum height is about 200 
feet. This would be expensive to sink into the ground because, at the 
Mall, water is only 10 feet below ground level. 

The Metropolitan stage is 72 , feet from curtain line to backw all, and 
much space for scene shifting and access is needed in addition. 

This all adds up to the main stage block of the building being 200 
feet high and 200 feet at least on each side. To this must be added 
wings for the Hall of Statesmen and Hall of Art Fame, and in front 
of all this an adequate, gracious, and impressive lobby. More than 
this is needed, Oflices, study halls, a drama theater, ballet studios, a 
library—and where do the cars get parked ? Trying to put all this 
on the small site in question is hopeless without sacrificing either its 
character or effectiveness, or both. 

If this building were to spread out into the Mall, a cherished Wash- 
ington planning showplace would be despoiled. In the history,of our 
National C apital, the Mall is as much a heritage and a monument as 
is the Capitol itself. No Congress or no President has yet dared to 
deprive the American public of this beauty spot by infringing on its 
singularly handsome and dignified symmetry. Cut out into its grass 
vistas with a building, and its value is lost. 

So we return to find that the National Air Museum is the appro- 
priate building for this site. Too long has this been delayed. 

The scientific inspiration to be derived from the National Air Mu- 
seum is today a necessity—to inspire the lagging enthusiasm of young 
America for air science and to exhibit handsomely—for the rest of the 
world to see and respect—our pioneer leadership in the 2,000-year-old 
yearning of mankind—the conquest of the air. 

How little respect the Russians and other nations must have for us 
when we allow the world’s first airplane—this greatest relic of all man- 
kind’s scientific progress—to languish in a ridiculously old, ugly, and 
structurally dangerous building. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Doctor. 

It is the intention of the Chair, without objection from the com- 
mittee, to hear two more witnesses—Mr. David Finley and Mr. How- 
ard B: artholomew—and, recognizing the hour, we hope that they will 
be brief. 

Mr. Finley are you ready ? 

Senator Fusricur. Mr. Chairman, may I ask you will the com- 
mittee go over until tomorrow ? 

Senator McNamara. Yes. We were unable to secure this room for 
our use this afternoon, so it will be necessary to resume the hearings 
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tomorrow morning. We have approximately 40 more witnesses who 
wish to be heard. We intend to run tomorrow morning and tomorrow 
afternoon also if necessary, assuming we can secure permission of the 
Senate to sit during the session. 

Senator Futsricutr. Mr. Chairman, I relieve you of one witness; 
Mrs. Robert Low Bacon has asked that I request permission to insert 
her statement in the record. She had to leave before being heard. 

Senator McNamara. Without objection, it will be so included. 

(The statement of Mrs. Bacon is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Rospert Low BAcoN 


My name is Mrs. Robert Low Bacon. My residence in the District of Columbia 
is 1801 F Street NW. I am most interested and devoted to the enhancement of 
the Nation’s Capital and the promotion of the arts and culture therein. 

I strongly favor the objective of the bill under consideration today. I believe 
a better location can be selected. The Smithsonian Institution prefers to use the 
site specified in the bill for other purposes. I question, as do many others, 
whether adequate and suitable parking facilities are available in this area. For 
these reasons I devoted some time to seeking out a better site on which to build 
the proposed center. I am informally advised that a site of suitable size will be 
created in the Foggy Bottom area adjacent to the Potomac River when the inner- 
belt freeway and the Constitution Avenue Bridge and its approaches are con- 
structed. I am further advised that there are no specific plans for Federal 
Government construction in this area. I believe this would be a much better site 
with more facilities for parking and with a much more attractive setting. I 
would urge the committee to alter the bill to make use of that site rather than the 
one on the Mall which is now specified. 

Specifically, the site to which I have reference consists of approximately 13 
acres, and is bounded by the proposed inner loop freeway on the west, by the 
convergence of New Hampshire and Virginia Avenues on the north, by 23d Street 
on the east, and by Water Street and by E Street on the south. 

I was a member of the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission estab- 
lished pursuant to Public Law 128, 84th Congress, which submitted to the Presi- 
dent on January 31, 1957, its report and recommendations for a National Civic 
Auditorium and Cultural Center. The Commission, after considering numerous 
proposed locations, strongly urged the adoption of the 27-acre Foggy Bottom 
location as the site for the Cultural Center, 

As a member of the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission, whose life 
expired last year, I have had occasion to discuss with many leading citizens of 
the Nation and of the District of Columbia the need in the Nation’s Capital for 
an appropriate facility for the performing arts. The desirability of a cultural 
center is not to my knowledge questioned by anyone. 

I might also add that the Senate came out in favor of the area and included it 
in the bill it passed authorizing the Cultural Center. That bill, however, was 
not approved by the House of Representatives. 

In selecting the site most suitable for the National Capital Center of the Per- 
forming Arts, all locations should be evaluated according to their convenience, 
surroundings and outlook, size, and in relation to Washington’s traffic problem. 
The Cultural Center should be located in an area with good surroundings. It 
should be on a site of adequate size. It should not increase the congestion of 
Washington traffic yet it should be in convenient proximity to residential and 
business areas and have good public transportation nearby. 

Convenience is a major requirement in order to assure full use of the center. 
Therefore, special attention should be given to the location and accessibility 
of the center. The area I have mentioned is central to the business district, 
stores, hotels, restaurants, and residential areas, and with regard to accessi- 
bility, is convenient both by automobile and by public transportation. These 
factors should improve its income potential and attract income to such hotels and 
stores. It also has esthetic advantages in its visibility, outlook, and surroundings. 

The 13-acre site in the Foggy Bottom location to which I have referred is al- 
ready within an area authorized by Congress to be acquired for public building 
purposes pursuant to the Public Building Act of 1926, as amended by Public Law 
455, 75th Congress, and Public Law 105, 81st Congress. 
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Such site, on a rise above the Potomac, is bounded chiefly by two major avenues 
and the grounds of the Navy Department’s Potomac group. It would provide 
a panoramic view of the Potomac River from the center. Moreover, such loca- 
tion would permit the center to be seen from a distance of several miles. Such 
a vista, I believe, would enhance the center as much as it has the Lincoln and 
Jefferson Memorials and indeed, the Capitol itself. Close by, will be the sunken 
and landscaped right-of-way of the Inner Loop Freeway and parklike areas 
of Washington’s two newest urban renewal units. Thus the site will have a 
highly desirable outlook on the river, parks, public buildings, and new housing. 

This site is close to hotels and the chief residential areas of the city. It is 
about a thousand yards from the White House, one of Washington’s main tourist 
attractions. It is even closer to the Lincoln Memorial and to two regular concert 
sites, Constitution Hall and the Watergate. 

The size of the site is approximately 13 acres, as I have already mentioned, 
which is ideal for the facilities proposed and would provide sufficient area for 
beautiful landscaping and excellent parking facilities. Additional acres located 
on E Street could be utilized to supplement the parking facilities. 

Public transportation in the form of streetcars, buses, and taxis already serves 
this area. The area is easily reached by automobile from all parts of the 
District and is not within the congested section that lies farther east. It is 
close to the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway and will border the new Inner 
Loop Freeway, which is to have access ramps nearby. 

In this location, the parking area of the center, when not fully utilized by its 
patrons during daytime hours, could be of great service to the new State De- 
partment and other permanent public buildings, existing or to be constructed, 
in the vicinity. This would also bring in regular revenue to the center. 

For all of these reasons, I strongly urge that the proposed National Capital 
Center of the Performing Arts be located at the Foggy Bottom site referred 
to in this statement. 

Finally, Senator Fulbright, Mr. Thompson, and others who are taking a lead- 
ing part in trying to correct this great lack in our Nation’s Capital merit our 
high commendation and sincere appreciation for the efforts they are making 
to provide this much-needed cultural center. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN, COMMISSION OF 
FINE ARTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to state the views of 
the Commission of Fine Arts with reference to S. 3335, a bill to estab- 
lish a National Capital Center of the Performing Arts on a site owned 
by the United States Government on the Mall immediately south of 
the National Gallery of Art. 

The Commission has long been in favor of a music center in Wash- 
ington under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and so 
recommended in its “Report to the President on Art and Government” 
in 1953. 

The Commission feels that the site on the Mall directly south of the 
National Gallery should be reserved for cultural purposes. For 
many years this site has been reserved for an art museum and the 
Commission has hoped that such a museum would be built for the 
exhibition of contemporary art as a balance to the National Gallery 
across the Mall. Since, however, the Smithsonian Institution does 
not intend to use this site for an art museum, the Commission would 
be in favor of using it as a site for a building for the performing arts, 
provided such a building would be in scale with the National Gallery 
both in length and height. The Commission has some misgivings 
as to whether the volume of such a building could be kept within 
desirable limits. For this reason and in the event the site would not 
be available or adequate, we would urge that this committee give 
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careful consideration to another site which is available and would 
meet all requirements for an opera house or music center and would, 
in our opinion, be extremely desirable for this purpose. 

I refer to the site occupied by the Old Pension Office Building 
bounded by Fourth, Fifth, F, lf G Streets NW. This site, im- 
mediately south of the General Accounting Office and overlooking 
Judiciary Square with its handsome court buildings, would provide 
a distinguished setting for an opera house where opera, symphonic 
music, ballet, and drama could be performed. The Pension Office 
site is owned by the United States Government and could, I under- 
stand, be made immediately available, as the building has outlived its 
usefulness. 

Furthermore, it has the approval of all the Government agencies 
concerned. In a meeting held on April 17, the Chairman ‘of the 
National Capital Planning Commission and the Chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, the Commissioner of Public Buildings, and 
the head of the Smithsonian Institution all agreed to rec ommend this 
site for a music center or opera house in the event the Congress is 
willing to make the site available for this purpose. Adequate park- 
ing facilities could probably be provided beneath the opera house, it- 
self, and at the General Accounting Office Building in the evenings. 
Also there are several other parking | places nearby. a hope, therefore, 
the committee will give this site careful consideration. I should add 
that the heads of the four agencies mentioned above agreed to recom- 
mend that the Congress authorize the acquisition of land on both 
sides of East Capitol Street as sites for future Government buildings, 
since few open sites remain on the west side of the Capitol. 

In considering the adequacy of the Mall site and also the Old Pen- 
sion Office site for a Center of the Performing Arts, the Commission 
of Fine Arts has had the benefit of expert advice from our Advisor Vv 
Panel on the Performing Arts. This panel consists of Mr. Howard 
Mitchell, conductor of the National Symphony Orchestra; Father 
Gilbert Hartke, head of the department of speech and drama at Cath- 
olic University ; and Mr. Paul Callaway, organist and choirmaster at 
Washington Cathedral. They have reported to the Commission that, 
in their opinion, both of the proposed sites would be convenient and 
adequate for a Center of the Performing Arts which would include 
an opera house or music center and, perhaps, a small theater. They 
recommend that the opera house should seat not over 3,000 persons and 
the theater from 750 to 1,000 persons as being most sible in size. 

The Commission understands that the Smithsonian Institution 
wishes the site on the Mall to be made available for an Air Museum, 
as provided in S. 1985, now pending before the Senate Committee on 
Public Works. The Commission of Fine Arts would like, of course, 
whenever possible, to support the views of the agency involved in all 
matters concerning plans for expansion or additions to existing facil- 
ities. This is particular! true in the case of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution with its listinguiched Board of Regents and directing officer, 


Dr. Carmichael. But the Commission of Fine Arts has never favored 
the location of an Air Museum on the Mall site and can find no reasons 
to change its views in this matter. In response to a request from the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Public Works, the Commission 
recommended that the site for such a museum should be fixed only 
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after careful study by the National Capital Planning Commission, 
the Commission of Fine Arts, and the Smithsonian Institution. 

We still think such a study should be made: First, because the site 
may prove too small for a museum of this character which should 
have space for future expansion; and, second, because, in our opinion, 
plans for an Air Museum should be ‘held in "abeyance until a report 
has been made by the Commission recently appointed by the President 
to make recommendations for a Museum of the Armed Forces which 
would presumably include the Air Force along with the Army and 
Navy. It seems obvious that a much larger site than any available 
in the Mall would be required for such a museum. 

When the matter of the site has been settled, the Commission of 
Fine Arts would like to recommend certain amendments to S. 3335 
with reference to the operation of a Center of the Performing Arts. 
Meanwhile, the important thing is to agree upon a site now in the 
possession of the Federal Government which could be made immedi- 
ately available for an opera house or music center. 

The Commission feels very strongly that, in the C apital of a great 
Nation such as the United States with its wealth of creative talent and 
cultural resources, there should be a handsome building available for 
the performance of opera, symphonic music, ballet, and drama. Such 
a building is to be found in practically all the capitals of European 
and South American countries. In some cases such buildings have 
been erected since the war with the assistance of funds provided by 
the United States. It would be reasonable to expect that at least a 
site should be provided by the United States Government for a Center 
of the Performing Arts in our own National Capital. 

I would like to add that we are grateful to Senator Fulbright and 
Congressman Thompson for sponsoring this legislation, and to the 
chairman and the members of this committee for their courtesy in 
hearing our views this morning. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr, Finley. 

(Applause. ) 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Finley, will you please return for a minut 
as Senator Hruska has a question he would like to ask. 

Mr. Frniry. Certainly. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Finley, in your testimony von made reference 
to grave misgivings of the Commission with reference to the volume 
of such building for the performing arts and as to whether they could 
be kept within the desirable limits. 

Now, in his statement, Congressman Thompson recited some of the 
dimensions of the various buildings for the similar purposes like the 
Radio City Music Hall, the Metropolitan Opera House, and so on. 

I am wondering, I would not imagine you would have those figures 
immediately to hand, but I am wondering if you could refer to the 
last part on page 2 of Congressman Thompson’s statement and procure 
for us, to be inserted at this point in the record, the heights of those 
buildings that are enumerated in that paragraph and submit them to 
the committee for its consideration ? 

Mr. Fintry. Yes, Senator; I think we could, and I will be very glad 
to do so. 

I may say that an adequate architect should be consulted, of course, 
about the height of the building that could be erected on the Mall. 
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What I intended by that sentence you quoted was to say we would 
not want a building for the performing arts to overshadow the Na- 
tional Gallery and & much greater in height; that we would have to 
determine after some plans have been made for it. 

Senator Hruska. Perhaps there are others that could get that in- 
formation. I thought you had given some consideration to it and 
would have available statistics for that purpose. 

Mr. Finzey. I can get it for you, I am sure. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


TmE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1958. 
Hon. PAT MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Buildings and Grounds, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: At the heuring before your cuunimittee yesterday morning, 
Senator Hruska asked if we could supply data showing the height of the stage- 
houses of four opera houses and music halls mentioned in the testimony of Con- 
gressman Thompson before the committee. 

We have accordingly secured data from Mr. Wallace Harrison, of New York, 
architect member of the Commission of Fine Arts, with reference to Radio City, 
where the height is 120 feet from stage to grid; also with reference to the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York, where the stagehouse is 125 feet high. Mr. 
Harrison gives as his opinion that the stagehouse should vary from 90 to 130 
feet, depending on the width and height of the proscenium opening. In the 
opera house which he is designing for the Lincoln Center in New York, the height 
of the stagehouse will be approximately the same as that in the present Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

We also inquired at Indiana University about the height of the new auditorium 
and were informed that the stagehouse is 72 feet 6 inches high. We also made 
the same inquiries at Purdue University and were told the height of the stage- 
house is 72 feet. In both cases they advised us that these heights were not 
sufficient to accommodate tall scenery such as used by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company when on tour. 

The National Gallery is 782 feet in length; the wings are 67 feet in height; the 
central block is 84 feet in height; and the top of the dome is 137 feet above the 
ground. It would appear, therefore, that a building for a music center could 
be designed on the Mall site, whose stagehouse could be between 90 and 130 feet 
and which would not be out of scale with the National Gallery of Art. 

If there is any further information we can secure for you, I hope you will 
advise me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. FIN.tey, Chairman. 


Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Finley. 
Mr. Bartholomew, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD BARTHOLOMEW, NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. Barrnotomew. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Howard Bartholomew. I am Chairman of the National 
Capital Planning Commission. 

1 appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before you on 
behalf of the Commission. 

For the sake of the record I would like to read two paragraphs and 
then I shall present briefly what material I will submit at this time, 
perhaps reserving the right for submission at a somewhat later date 
if the committee so desires a fuller statement on behalf of the Com- 
mission. 
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The act of March 4, 1929, directed the development of the Mall in 
accordance with the L’Enfant plan of 1791 and the McMillan plan 
of 1901 with such modifications as were to be recommended by the 
National Capital Planning Commission and approved by the Com- 
mission for the enlargement of the Capitol grounds. 

Under such plans approved in 1934, the Mall roads have been estab- 
lished and ccaabniital and formal building lines and sites for build- 
ings have been established. 

The plans did not include a designation of sites for any specific 
purpose though the Commission has, from time to time, made recom- 
mendations. 

The sites on the south side of the Mall including certain squares 
south of Independence Avenue were considered by the Commission in 
all its early planning as reserved for the Smithsonian Institution. 
The Commission was requested by the Smithsonian Institution to. 
approve a site south of Independence Avenue between 9th and 12th 
Streets for the National Air Museum. This was approved by the 
Commission but the area was not found to be compatible with con- 
cepts advocated for the Southwest Redevelopment Area and is now 
being acquired as part of area C. 

The Smithsonian Institution then requested the Commission to ap- 
prove an alternate site on the Mall, opposite the National Gallery of 
Art, between Fourth and Seventh Streets, Independence Avenue and 
Jefferson Drive. 

This the Commission did and so reported, with proper clearance 
from the Bureau of the Budget to the Senate and House Public 
Works Committees in connection with Senate 1985 and H. R. 8513 
authorizing the construction of the Air Museum on this site. 

The map on the easel indicates the Capitol, the National Gallery of 
Art, and the Smithsonian Institution buildings, and the site on the 
block described within the building lines which have been approved 
by the Commission for the Air Museum. 

I may say at this time that the Commission considered at con- 
siderable length the question of the appropriateness of this site for 
an air museum for two reasons: the first was as to the form, shape, 
and character of the building; and second, the question of whether 
adequate space for the air exhibits that would be contained in such 
a building would be properly or fully taken care of in this building. 

It had been suggested, as some of you know, that a somewhat larger 
building, more of the warehouse type, might be required. After a 
great deal of consideration the Planning Commission approved that 
site for two reasons. The first is that the building itself, in shape 
and form on that very long site about 1,000 feet long and 227 feet 
wide, would be quite appropriate in form and size as a companion 
building, if you will, or a complement to the National Art Gallery. 

Secondly, the staff of the Smithsonian Institution convinced the 
Commission that the contents of the building and the method of 
exhibiting the material would most appropriately be housed at this 
location because of the large numbers of people who come to Wash- 
ington to visit the Smithsonian—an astronomical number, really— 
that was quite surprising to us, to visit the other exhibits in the other 
buildings and whose interests, we believe, particularly the younger 
elements that were referred to earlier in one of the talks this morning, 
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would be most appropriate for a building of that nature in close prox- 
imity to the Smithsonian Institution. If located elsewhere else, for 
example, in a suburban area, the value of the exhibits would be very 
largely lost to those who attend the other Smithsonian buildings and 
come to Washington for seeing exhibits of this character. 

Some 10 days or so ago Congressman Thompson addressed a letter 
to me asking for views s with respect to the appropriateness of this site 
and its adaptability for a cultural center for the performing arts, and 
at the same time he asked for an opinion with respect to two other sites, 
one is the block between what we call the Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of Natural History Museum, and the National Gallery of 
Fine Arts. It is shown with an open circle, if you will notice, which 
is a very prominent spot in the L’Enfant plan. You will notice there 
is an open space there and another one opposite on the south side. 
That is what we know as the crossaxis of the L’Enfant plan and was 
not considered to be suitable for the location of the building that we 
are now considering. 

Another site that was requested that consideration be given to is 
what is called the portal site in the Southwest, which is re sally at the 
entrance to the Southwest area as one comes across from Virginia 
as the very large block really south of the Government Printing Office 
and bisected by the railroad. There is some railroad track in that 
area and it was not considered to be suitable. 

Now, with respect to the site that is suggested in the Fulbright bill, 
a brief comment was made to C ongressman Thompson that the bill as 
then written proposed a site extending to Adams Drive. I have noted 
the testimony this morning that it is proposed now that that be with- 
drawn to Jefferson Drive; but in so doing I am not sure but what the 
proposal would be to extend the building to Independence Avenue or 
perhaps closer to Independence Avenue than the building lines that 
have already been established on the Mall plan. It is possible that 
it could be contained within the building lines, but it would be a rather 
tight squeeze, I believe. 

Furthermore, the size of the building and the shape of it is more 
rectangular than oblong, and a question is raised as to its appropriate- 
ness in relation to the National Gallery of Art at that very strategic 
location. 

At this point I would like to call your attention to the fact that we 
are running out of sites for public buildings, especially on the Mall. 
At the present time there are proposals for not merely the Cultural 
Center for the Performing Arts, the Cultural Center for the Audi- 
torium for which there was a Commission last year, the Military 
Museum which has been presented this morning, the National Air Mu- 
seum, and possibly a National Gallery for the Contemporary Arts 
which temporarily, as Mr. Finley indicated, would be satisfied in the 
old Patent Office Building but which building ultimately will prob- 
ably be merely for a National Gallery of Portraiture. 

So, here we have five buildings at least seeking a site, and there 
just is not room on the Mall for all of these buildings. I therefore 
wish to take this opportunity just very briefly to explain again why 
the Commission has so long been advocating a great new public group- 
ing of buildings on what we call the East Cc apitol Street Mall. That 
is shown in red on that plan. 
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We believe the time has come, gentlemen, when something should 
be done about this to meet this growing number of public buildings 
that we need in Washington. 

It would form a very splendid setting for numerous public struc- 
tures, and if properly developed, properly designed, would be fully 
as dignified and monumental as the present Mall. 

Just one thing and I will conclude. 

As mentioned by Mr. Finley, following receipt and the answer to 
Congressman Thompson, our staff at the Planning Commission began 
a search to see if we could find other sites or locations which are now 
publicly owned because I understood there would not be funds avail- 
able for immediate acquisition of a site, for a location which might be 
adequate for a fine building for the use of the Cultural Center for the 
Performing Arts. 

After careful canvass of a great deal of the area shown about that 
map on either side of the Mall, we found one location which seems 
to be adequate in size and which appears to have considerable merit, 
and that is the site in the Municipal Center and immediately south 
of the General Accounting Office Building. You see it would form a 
northern terminus for the Municipal Center group and consequently 
would be a very splendid setting for such a building. 

I may say that the size of that site w ithin building lines, not 
the block itself, but within reasonably good building lines, would be 
300 by 750 feet so that without going into a careful study of building 
sites and from the dimensions mentioned in some of the previous talks, 
we believe that the site which our staff came up with seems to have a 
great deal of merit, and as Mr. Finley explained, we brought together 
the heads of the Public Building Administration, the Fine Arts | Com- 
mission, the Smithsonian, and our staff or our office to see if we could 
be of assistance to you in coming up with a site upon which we probably 
might be able to agree which would be adequate and which, at the 
same time, would not lead us into further confusion by keeping pushing 
these buildings around which, of course, is a very great problem for the 
Commission. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity to appear. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Bartholomew. Will you 
wait just a minute now. We have a question by Senator Hruska. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Bartholomew, would you care to comment 
on the height of a structure such as that which is proposed in the 
act here for a performing arts building and its relation to your de- 
cision or your thinking in this partic cular? 

Mr. Barruotomew. I would comment only briefly, Senator, at this 
time. I do not know what the height of that building would be, but 
both the height and the shape of that building impresses me as not 
being a shape and height which is complementary to the National 
Gallery of Art and that is what prompted us to see if we could find 
another loc ation which would seem to be adequate. 

Now, there is one thing more that we also have not studied, and 
perhaps we could render a report later on if the committee desires, on 
the question of parking. It was touched upon briefly, I believe, by 
one of the previous speakers, but today the matter of parking is one 
of the most important we have to face with every public building 
and I think there is a very grave question as to what could be done 
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on the Mall site for adequate parking for the type of building pro- 


We did find in conjunction with the site that is suggested, the Old 
Pension Office Building, that to what extent it would be available I 
do not know, but there are 800 parking spaces below ground in the 
General Accounting Office Building and 1,000 spaces in the Hecht 
garage only 1 block away. So that there are available or possibly 
available at this time something like 1,800 parking spaces in the im- 
mediate vicinity, which, of course, is something to be considered. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you again, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Could I ask a question / 

Senator McNamara. Yes; Senator Anderson has a question. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Finley, for whom we all have great respect, 
said they would approve this bill of Senator Fulbright’s providing 
such a building would be in scale with the National Gallery in size 
and height. Would you think that a scenery loft that went up 150,200 
feet would be in scale with the National Gallery in height? 

Mr. BarrHoiomew. In my opinion it would not, sir. 

Senator AnpERsoNn. It would be a terrible thing to put on there in a 
way. What about the size? I think you have commented that the 
shape of the building would be absolutely contrary to the shape of the 
National Gallery of Art. 

Mr. Barruo.tomew. In my opinion a long building of the type 
which we considered for the National Air Museum would be far more 
appropriate and in keeping with the National Gallery of Art. 

Senator Anperson. I thank you, because there are many of us who 
think that the National Gallery of Art is probably the finest jewel 
in the whole showcase we have in Washington and would certainly 
not want to interfere in any way with it. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. It is one of our finest buildings in the city. 

Senator McNamara. I notice we have three witnesses here who have 
traveled a considerable distance. Mr. Edward Hughes, if you have a 
statement you wish to submit for the record or a very brief comment, 
you may proceed. 


STATEMENT BY EDWIN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL 


My name is Edwin Hughes. I am the executive secretary of the 
National Music Council, which holds a congressional charter. The 
council’s 45 nationally active member organizations have a combined 
individual membership of over 959,000. The erection of a suitable 
auditorium for musical performances in Washington was unanim- 
ously approved at the annual meeting of the council, May 26, 1954. 
This project is now nearing realization through the bills introduced 
by Senator Fulbright and Representative Thompson for the erection 
of a National Capital Center of the Performing Arts. 

In the capital of practically every other nation on the face of the 
earth which pretends to an interest in cultural matters, there is an 
opera house for such purposes, erected and supported by the State or 
municipality. In smaller countries such as those in South America, 
not to mention the countries of Europe, these buildings and the ac- 
tivities which take place in them are a source of great pride to the 
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citizens of those countries. In our own beautiful Capital of Wash- 
ington, we have a magnificent monument to the static arts in our 
National Gallery of Art, and to literature in our Library of Congress. 
Foreign visitors often express great admiration for these buildings 
and their contents and activities. They ask then, “And where is your 
opera house?” The answer is red faces, for we have no opera house, 
or any similar building for musical and dramatic performances. 

There is universal approval of the project to erect a National 
Center of the Performing Arts in Washington, in view of the enor- 
mous and important activities of our citizens in these arts. It will 
provide an appropriate national auditorium in which the achieve- 
ments of our citizens in music, drama, and the ballet in all parts of the 
country can be brought to the Nation’s Capital for demonstration 
and for the encouragement of the erection of similar auditoriums in 
all parts of the land. It will also provide a dignified center for per- 
formances here of artists and groups from other countries. It will 
serve to indicate to the world that music and the drama are considered 
here, as they are in other countries, an important part of the national 
culture, and that we are not a Nation interested solely in material 

and mechanical progress. Without great cultural activities and 
proper outlets for them, our c ivilization will go down in history as an 
empty shell, without spiritual content. 

The site on the Mall, just south of the National Gallery of Art, 
offers an especially fine location for the proposed building. The site 
is ample in size and eminently suitable in location for the ‘project. It 
has been stated by those who oppose the erection of a National Per- 
formance Auditorium south of the National Gallery of Art on the 
Mall, that this plot is not large enough for the proposed building. 
This is of course not a fact. I would like to call the attention of the 
committee to Carnegie Hall in New York, which occupies a much 
smaller site and yet houses a large concert h: ull seating approximately 
3,000 persons, a smaller hall for chamber music and solo concerts seat- 
ing about 300, and a number of other meeting rooms. 

Unfortunately, legislation has been proposed to place an air museum 
on this site. There are countless persons, who, if an air museum 
is erected on the Mall, will consider this an invasion of that territor 
by commercial interests. If there is to be an air museum on the Mall, 
why not also a railroad museum and an automobile museum, to em- 
phasize the great inventive skill of the early pioneers in these methods 
of transportation? Or a steel and an oil museum? The Mall has 
up to now been reserved for buildings of a cultural nature, outside 
ofa few temporary structures. Let us keep it so. 

[ understand that projec ts are alres idy underway for major aircraft 
oo at the Wright- Patterson Field in Ohio and the Air Force 

cademy in Colorado. Both of these would seem more appropriate 
OI wes for such exhibits than a museum devoted to mechanical progress 
erected in close proximity to the National Gallery of Art. Also Senator 
J. Glenn Beall has introduced a bill to locate the proposed air museum 
near the University of Maryland, which would seem to be a most 
advantageous place for it, allowing for expansion as the years go 
on and as the size of airplanes increases, as it doubtless will. Also, 
I believe that Bolling Field is to be evacuated. This would also 
offer an appropriate site. 
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The statement has also been made that the erection of a Perform- 
ance Auditorium just south of the National Gallery of Art would 
take away from the dignity of that fine building and even of the 
Capitol itself. This plea can hardly be taken into consideration, 
for the architecture of the new building could be made to conform 
in style with that of the National Gallery. The building need not 
extend any further north from Independence Avenue than Jeffer- 
son Drive, so that there would be no fear of its encroaching on the 
territory of the National Gallery. In fact, it would be very advan- 
tageous to have these two structures in close proximity, as many 
persons visiting one of them would doubtless be interested in the 
other and in its activities, if these two buildings dedicated to art were 
near each other. 

The members of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion seem to fear that the operation of the proposed auditorium would 
entail an enormous amount of detail and become a tremendous burden. 
I would like to call attention to the fact that the Fulbright-Thompson 
bill provides for a separate director and personnel to take charge 
of the operation and administration of the proposed Performance 
Center. 

There is another very important consideration. If an air museum 
is erected on the Mall, the entire expense would fall on the Govern- 
ment, which means, of course, on the taxpayers. The cost of erect- 
ing a National Performance Center would, on the other hand, be met 
by private subscription. 

As a member of the National Committee on the Arts and Govern- 
ment, I wish to report that in regard to the bills being considered 
today, the sense of the meeting of this committee held last March 1, 
was against the erection of an air museum on the Mall, and for the 
erection of a National Center for the Performing Arts there. 

I wish to urge that this proposed site on the Mall just south of the 
National Gallery of Art be given favorable consideration by the pre- 
sent committee and that the Fulbright-Thompson bill be reported out 
favorably. 

Thank you. 

(Applause. ) 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that inasmuch as 
reference was made to the Carnegie Hall that there be procured either 
from the witness or otherwise the height of that building and insert 
it at the conclusion of his statement so we would get that item of in- 
formation. 

Senator McNamara. Fine. 

Mr. Hucues. I will be glad to. 

Senator McNamara. We will ask the staff to pursue it. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The dimensions of the stage of Carnegie Hall: 63 feet wide at the curtain 
line and 43 feet wide at the backdrop, 25 feet deep from curtain line to backwall, 
and 15 feet from curtain line to outside line. The clearance from the stage 
to the roof is 75 feet. 


Senator McNamara. Mr. Bartholomew mentioned he would like to 
submit a full statement for the committee together with some other 
report he referred to. We will keep the record open for a few days 
and we will afford him this opportunity to do that. 
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We have another gentleman who came here from New York; I un- 
derstand he will-be very brief. Mr. Faine. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Chairman, may I be excused? I am long over- 
due. 


STATEMENT OF HY FAINE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
GUILD OF MUSICAL ARTISTS, NEW YORK 


Mr. Fatnr. My name is Hy Faine. I am the national secretary of 
the American Guild of Musical Artists, which is a union having jur- 
isdiction over opera, concert, and ballet. I represent over 3,000 peo- 
ple who make a living in the performing arts—dance, opera, and the 
concert. 

To us, the problem of a place is a problem of living rather than a 
problem of a museum. 

If the air people would translate their problem to factories, they 
would realize that the difference between what they are proposing and 
what is being suggested by the bill is the difference between not hav- 
ing any factories to make airplanes and not having a place to perform. 
If there were no places to make airplanes, there wouldn’t be any need 
for a museum for the air. This particular form of endeavor is pecu- 
liarly a live endeavor. You cannot make a museum of a great per- 
formance. You cannot put it into a wax; you can’t put it into a place 
and say, for generations to come, this is the way Heifitz played or 
this is the way Markova danced. The value of it is the observance 
and the viewing of it in the living today, and in this city of Wash- 
ington there is not any place whic h is properly a house for the living 
arts, for the livi ing performances. 

There are a number of theaters in this place, but they are subject to 
a grave danger. The two largest ones, where the Metropolitan Opera 
performs and the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo performs or other 
ballet companies could very well go the way the Chicago Opera House 
has gone in the last month. The Chicago Opera House has been 
leased to Cinemiracle as a result of which, with the exception of the 
lyric opera, there is no place in Chicago where performing arts have 
have comparable stature, either the Metropolitan or a large ballet 
company or any large entertainment can possibly perform. 

In the city of Boston, the Boston Opera House has been sold to a 
warehouse company, as a result of which the Metropolitan had to per- 
form last week in a motion-picture house with an inadequate stage. 
If that theater—the motion-picture theater in Boston—should ‘be 
rented to Cinemiracle, it would mean Boston would not be able to have 
the Metropolitan. 

I could cite several more of these cases. Therefore, for this city, 
leaving aside all the problems of our relations vis-a-vis, we Russians— 
and I might say parenthetically about the Russians. I attended the 
opening night of the Moiseiyev dance group Monday night at the 
Metropolitan. The effectiveness of that was heightened by the fact 
that it was in a place like the Metropolitan Opera House. You need 
a setting for these things; you need a place where it is shown in its 
proper perspective. Just as you need a highlighting properly on a 


painting. If you do not have that, the value of the art is minimized 
considerably. 
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I want to say one other thing and I will close. The future of the 
performing arts in this country depends upon resident<ompanies. It 
is no longer true that everything must come from New York, and 
fortunately many things are now coming outside of New York. There 
is an opera company in most of the major cities, but the existence of 
a resident company—and that is true for a ballet company, as well as 
for a symphony orchestra. The New York Philharmonic is homeless 
unless the Lincoln Square project is built in a hurry. If it is not 
finished by next year, it will have to play in a motion-picture house. 

The important thing is, to depend upon a place where people can 
perform, requires a physical building. ‘The existence of resident com- 
panies, a resident opera company or ballet company in Washington, 
or a resident company in Milwaukee or St. Louis, depends upon build- 
ings, and if the Federal Government does not, by an example in Wash- 
ington, reverse the trend which is taking place in the United States, 
that buildings which have been up to now used for these performing 
arts go out of existence and others do not take their place, we are in for 
a very serious physical and economic problem as far as our performing 
arts are concerned. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, very much. 

(Applause. ) 

Senator McNamara. Do we have other witnesses here from out of 
town? Dr. Reginald Stewart. Would you like to return tomorrow 
or would you prefer to be heard now ? 

Mr. Stewart. I would rather be heard briefly at this time. It will 
take me about one moment. Tomorrow morning will be impossible 
for me. 


STATEMENT OF REGINALD STEWART, DIRECTOR OF PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Srewarr. I am here today to support this bill. I have in my 
hand 77 signed statements by members of the faculty of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music. This is only a small percentage of the people 
who are concerned about the fate of this bill, but it will serve to illus- 
trate that musicians in the Baltimore area are supporting the move- 
ment to establish this National Capital Center of the Performing Arts. 

My own reason for backing Senator Fulbright and Congressman 
Thompson is that I am frankly somewhat ashamed that the Capital 
of this great country has neither a fine concert hall, an adequate the- 
ater, or a conservatory of music. When one compares the capitals of 
Europe with the capitals of America, one is forced to the conclusion 
that the arts have not penetrated very deeply into our national culture. 
Can you imagine London or Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or Moscow without 
a conservatory of music or a proper hall where opera and ballet, as 
well as symphony concerts, can be adequately presented ? 

I visualize a conservatory where talented students from all over the 
world might come on scholarship to work together in this great democ- 
racy. I visualize an opera department that would provide students in 
this country with the complete training and experience that can only 
be secured at present by going abroad and being apprenticed to one of 
the many opera houses in Europe—opera houses which, by the way, 
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have been financed in no small part by American capital. I should like 
to see such an art center include an academy of painting and sculpture 
and architecture. 

_In my opinion, the Federal Government should do more to give offi- 
cial recognition to the arts, for it is through the masterpieces of music, 
architecture, painting, dance, and drama that our civilization will be 
measured. Philanthropists and public and private organizations have 
— strong support for the arts and rightly so, but the National 
yovernment has not lent its encouragement and prestige to the arts 
to the degree that they deserve. 

A center of arts in the Nation’s Capital is a prerequisite to the proper 
growth of culture in this country, and I, therefore, endorse this plan 
to acquire a site of federally owned land across the Mall from the 
Mellon Gallery and to erect thereon a National Cultural Capital of 
the Performing Arts. 

Thank you, very much. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, very much. 

We have a letter from Mr. Robert Woods Bliss that will be placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The letter is as follows :) 

WASHINGTON, D.C., April 22, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: You kindly suggested, in your letter to me of April 
15, 1958, that I arrange to testify or present a statement regarding the Ful- 
bright-Thompson bill, S. 3335, at the hearing to take place today and tomorrow. 

In thanking you for this opportunity, permit me to say that I am heartily 
in favor of that bill to provide for a National Capital Center of the Performing 
Arts. The Capital of the United States is sadly in need of a cultural center, 
indeed it has been a source of humiliation that no adequate building or center 
has ever been provided to make the city of Washington compare favorably with 
the Capital of any foreign nation, large or small, in this respect. That the 
Capital of the United States should be without a suitable place in which to 
present opera, symphony concerts, chamber music concerts, and other demon- 
strations of the fine and performing arts, should at last and finally be remedied 
as speedily as possible. 

The provisions of the Fulbright-Thompson bill would make this possible. 
Every citizen of the United States with the slightest feeling of patriotism must 
react favorably to the effort of Senator Fulbright and yourself to overcome a 
paucity which has so long existed. The many tourists from all parts of the 
United States who flock annually to Washington have often been heard to 
ask why there is no building which could provide the requisite for the perform- 
ing arts, such as one finds in London, Paris, Vienna, Rome, Stockholm, and all 
the other capitals of Europe. 

If Congress were to provide a site, adequate in every respect, for the erection 
of such a National Cultural Center, there is no doubt in my mind that the 
response to an appeal for funds to erect a building thereon would be generously 
nationwide. 

It is my hope, Mr. Congressman, that the provisions of 8S. 3335 may speedily 
become law, although I hope for full discussion of various sites not mentioned 
in the bill. 

Faithfully yours, 
RosBert Woops Biiss. 


Senator McNamara. When we resume at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, the first witness will be Mrs. Perle Mesta. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., April 23, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1958 


Untirep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON PusLic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., 
Hon. Pat McNamara presiding. 

Present: Senator McNamara (presiding. ) 

Also present : Senators Anderson and Fulbright. 

Senator McNamara. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The first witness today is Mrs. Perle Mesta. Mrs. Mesta, won’t 
you sit here so you won’t have to talk so loud for the reporter. 

Madam Ambassador, we are glad to have you here this morning. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. PERLE MESTA 


Mrs. Mesra. Mr. Chairman, I am Perle Mesta and I live at 4040 
52d Street, Washington. 

There was a bill about 2 years ago before Congress for the Cultural 
Center and I testified at that time. Now, I think that the need for 
an auditorium is much more important today than it was even then. 

[ have represented my country in a foreign capital for about 4 years, 
114 years, and I visited m: ny foreign capitals, and in every foreign 
capital that I have been in, in every little village that I visited, they 
had an opera house and they had opera 

I hear and say without reservation that we are far, far behind all 
of the countries and all of the capitals in the world, as far as culture 
is concerned. I say it with humiliation because I think when we 
have foreigners come here, one of the first things that they ask us, 
and I am sure that you will agree with me, is: “Where is your opera 
house?” And, we have to say that we have no opera house. 

We are far behind in our facilities for promoting classical culture 
such as music, drama, opera, and ballet. Now this bill is not only of 
interest locally but its interest is all over the country because I have 
had telephone calls, I have had letters, which I have in my purse, and 
[ am going to produce them in a few moments, begging us, pleading 
for us to do something. 

I have lived here for 20 years and I have heard that we are going 
to have an opera house, we are going to have a cultural center, but 

far, we have not done one single thing. All we do is talk, talk, 
talk about it. 

have this letter here and I have a few quotations that I would 
like to read to you; may 1? 
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Senator McNamara. Surely. 

Mrs. Mesta. All these letters are to Senators. I am not going to 
read those, but some of these letters are from people in organizations 
all over the country, as I said, pleading with me to get the people in 
Washington interested, the Senators and Congressmen. I must say 
though that in this bill, the Senators did fortun: utely pass this bill 2 
years ago, and unfortunately, the Congressmen defeated it, so we must 
say that in regard to our Senators. 

Now, here is a quotation from a letter 

Senator Anperson. Senator Fulbright and I were just remarking 
on your good judgment to bring that point out because we agree so 
thor oughly. 

Senator Futsricur. That happens quite often. 

Senator McNamara. We have a couple of very modest Senators at 
the end of the table. 

Mrs. Mesta. Most Senators are modest, I find, sometimes. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Here is a quotation that was sent to Mr. Hughes and the Committee 
of Arts and Sciences, and it says: 


On behalf of the White House, Sherman Adams has expressed great interest 
in these bills and will give them any reasonable support. 





Now there again—but what have they done? They do not do any- 
thing. None of you do anything about this. We want action, that 
is what we want, and we are willing to do anything in the world. 
We are willing to help, we are willing to lobby, at least I am, and we 
are willing to go out and help. Well, “the money should come, I guess, 
from someplace else, but, we want this bill now. That is what 
we are after. We want this bill H. R. 9848 passed. We want it 
passed immediately, too. 

Here is another quotation from the office of the White House, from 
the Vice President, and he said: 

As you know, for sometime I have been in favor of the development of such a 
center here in Washington. It would not only provide a much needed facility 
for the residents of this area, but more important, it would also serve as a 
symbol of the interest of our Nation and Government in the rich cultural tra- 
ditions and experience of America. 

Now that is Richard Nixon, Vice President, but what are you doing? 
That is what ? e want to know, what are we doing? 

And so, as I said before, that it is not only of interest to the people 
here in W ox rly but it is of vital interest from all over the coun- 
try. I feel that they are commencing to feel ashamed that we do not 
have a cultural center here, and it is too bad that we go to Russia and 
they have such a cultural center and still we do not, and it is too bad 
that Russia is for cing us into this. 

Someone said yester day in his testimony that if we do not get busy 
and if we do not have a cultural center, it may be too late to have one. 

Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Senator McNamara. Next on the list is Mrs. Marjorie Post. We 
are glad to hear from you at this time, Mrs. Post. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARJORIE M. POST 


Mrs. Posr. I have a typed statement here which will be turned in for 
filing, a statement of facts, but we have heard a great deal about the 
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statement of facts. If you do not mind, I would rather just talk a 
minute. 


Senator McNamara, That is fine, and if you have a prepared state- 
ment, we will see that it is printed in full in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY MRS. MERRIWEATHER POST 


As first vice president of the National Symphony Orchestra, vice president of 
the Washington Ballet Guild and as a very interested private citizen, I should 
like to offer my enthusiastic endorsement to Senator Fulbright’s bill, S. 3335. 

Despite the universally acknowledged need for a performing arts center in this 
-apital of the free world, we have watched the best efforts of our citizens and 
culturally aware legislators frustrated as one plan after another is shelved 
or defeated, ever since George Washington’s time. 

Once again the Congress has an opportunity to discharge its obligations by 
providing a site where music, dance, drama, and other performing arts can be 
presented under the conditions and with the facilities required for their maxi- 
mum artistic effectiveness. I realize that there is considerable discussion as to 
whether the site proposed in Senator Fulbright’s bill is the best possible one. 
This is a question that could be argued indefinitely and without decision. The 
important thing is that the site proposed by Senator Fulbright is the best pres- 
ently available one, and the idea of deferring a decision on the outside possi- 
bility that a better site may become available seems illogical. 

We know that this site offers the size, location, and ready accessibility that 
an arts center requires; moreover, it has always been intended for this use and 
its dedication as an air museum site would be unthinkable. I am told that as 
recently as 1955 the Smithsonian Regents recommended that a site south of 
Independence Avenue be designated for their air museum. It seems incon- 
sistent that they should now insist on this Mall site when there are so many 
other places that would be suitable for the type of structure that an air museum 
requires. 

Compare the Capital of our great country with every other large capital in 
the world, and we are sadly lacking in this vital cultural necessity. It can 
only be a matter of deep embarrassment and concern to those of us who are 
keenly mindful of the prestige of our cultural heritage and, in my opinion, the 
Congress will be derelict in its duty to the American people if it fails to provide 
a first-rate, centrally located site for the performing arts center, and to this 
end, I respectfully urge the adoption of Senator Fulbright’s bill. 


Mrs. Post. It has been thought through quite carefully, but it is 
rather long and we have heard a great deal. It seems to me that this 
has come down to one or two simple facts, one being that we have 
needed this auditorium or center for much too long, even since George 
Washington’s time. That fact is obvious. 
The next point that I would like to make is the comparison of the 
number of people that this particular plot of ground should serve. 
If it goes to an air museum, it will serve many thousands, but not on 
repeat business, where with a cultural center, they will go many 
times, maybe 2 or 3 times a week, not only our v isitors, but W ashing- 
ton itself. 
_ that is a point that I do not know whether it has been stressed 
‘not, because I have not heard all of the testimony, but it is a point. 
‘ile point is that we are not asking for any construction money, 
That, we are told, is assured to us. We are merely asking for the 
plot of land so those three things seem to be rather simple ‘and very 
Imports int. 
That is all I have tosay. | Applause. | 
Senator McNamara. Thank you. 
Mrs. Ernest Eden Norris? Apparently Mrs. Norris is not here. 
Next on the list is Mrs. George B. Green. Mrs. Green, we will be 


glad to hear from you at this time, 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. GEORGE B. GREEN, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
CHAPTER, THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 


Mrs. Green. The National Society of Arts and Letters, organized 
in 1944, is a nonprofit organization with 26 chapters over the United 
States including 1 in Hawaii. The objects of the society are to en- 
courage and assist your artists, create opportunities for artistic 
endeavor and expression, render mutual benefit to artists engaged in 
creative work, give scholarships and awards to nonmembers after 
competition in any of the creative arts, such as art, music, literature, 
drama, ballet, radio, and television. 

Momentous social, scientific, economic, and military changes are 
taking place around the world today and in the midst of such an 
evolution, the cultural arts must be kept in the foreground. The 
rocket-thrust tempo and daily distractions of modern living can 
easily destroy any focus on cultural attainments by our American 
youth unless a lively and concentrated interest in the arts is stimu- 
ated and maintained for future generations. 

To quote from Twelfth Night, one of the many sage phrases of the 
great Shakespeare : 

There is no darkness but ignorance * * * 


The more the peoples of the world become enlightened through ever 
greater and greater scientific advances, the more necessary it becomes 
for us to increase our understanding of other peoples. The world is 
fast becoming our backyard, so fast, in fact, that we no longer have 
the time to learn all the spoken tongues. Therefore, we must turn 
to the cultural arts to help us to understand our global neighbors— 
and most important—to help them to understand us. These are com- 
prehensible languages; a Grandma Moses or Grant Wood painting 
of a typical New England or Midwestern American scene, music that 

can be counted upon the reach the soul of all but the stone deaf, the 
stage for the performing arts, the dance, the drama, they speak all 
languages without words. 

A short decade ago we proudly boasted : “No place on earth is fur- 
ther than 60 hours from your nearest airport.” Today, on the draw- 
ing boards are positive plans for passenger travel from New York City 
to Los Angeles, Calif., 20 minutes elapsed flight time. 

Our great scientific progress becomes me: aningless unless our youth 
is given the time, the place, and the opportunity to learn how to live 
with the rest of the world and share his culture with others. 

How can this be accomplished when the No. 1 capitol of the earth— 
that offers leadership of the universe—does - even have a positive 
plan for a cultural center off the drawing board. [Applause. | 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Next is Mr. Frederick B. Lee. Mr. Lee, do you have a prepared state- 
ment for the record ? 

Mr. Ler. No; I donot havea written statement. 


Senator McNamara. We will be glad to have you proceed in your 


own Way. 
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STATEMENT OF FREDERICK B. LEE, GOVERNOR, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, AERO CLUB OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Lee. My name is Frederick B. Lee. My address is McLean, Va., 
and I appear here on behalf of the Aero Club of Washington in support 
of S. 1985. 

The Aero Club of Washington is one of the oldest aeronautical or- 
ganizations in this country. It was formed in 1909, It is the local 
chapter of the National Aeronautical Association. Among its pur- 
poses is the duty of fostering and promoting interest in the principles 
and development of aeronautics and also to encourage and arrange 
for national and international exhibitions. 

The membership of the Aero Club consists of hundreds of local 
leaders in both civil and military aeronautics and astronautics, repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturing and air transport industries, repre- 
sentatives of general aviation, and those having a general interest and 
concern in our air progress. 

In 1955 the board of governors of the Aero Club unanimously ap- 
proved a motion that the Aero Club devote a major effort toward sup- 
porting the Smithsonian Institution in obtaining a site for the Air 
Museum, preferably in the Mall area, and in obtaining appropria- 
tions for the building. 

The reasons for this resolution are briefly as follows: It is the feel- 
ing of the membership of the club, which is shared by many in this 
country, that we are now in the air and space age to an extent that 
our national survival and our economic progress are dependent upon 
our advances in aeronautics and astronautics. 

It is well recognized that the military must lead and continually 
fly higher and further and carry greater payloads in both manned 
and unmanned vehicles. The advances of civil aviation are just as 
important although less obvious and less dramatic. In the long run, 
however, civil aviation will effect an even more complete change in 
our way of life than military aviation, 

Above all, history shows that our country’s economic growth is 
keyed to the advances in its transportation system. In the bitter in- 
ternational struggle in which we are engaged at the present time, 
either we must lead or we must risk becoming a second rate nation. 
To insure our survival and well-being, we must make every effort to 
continue our advances in air and space technology. 

Historically, the rate of scientific and engineering advance has been 
increasing from year to year. Steps that would have taken 10 years 
in the 1930's now take 1 or 2 years. 

Now, what is the critical element in our progress? It is the lack 
of engineers and scientists. Already we have a shortage of several 
thousand scientists and engineers per year. Compared with the per- 
formance of the Soviet Union in this field, our growth is a cause for 
deep apprehension. We need more physicists, chemists, electrical 
and mechanical engineers, experts in fluid and aerodynamics, and in 
many other fields. We in this country cannot and will not force our 
youth into these professions. We must stimulate their interest 
and imagination. We must educate them. We must impress them 
with and let them understand the scientific future for themselves and 
for our country. 
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Our vital national interests require this. Failure to meet the need 
for scientific and engineering progress is unthinkable. Our targets 
in this proposal for the Air Museum are the people who visit this 
National Capital area in millions every year. Specifically, 5 million 
people visit the Smithsonian every year. We seek to stimulate the 
interest of the schoolchildren and their parents, the teachers to whom 
we entrust our youth, and the general public who must be informed 
and who must support the scientific and engineering advances that we 
need. 

The Air Museum is vital to reach this public. It must be centrally 
located; it must be adjacent to other exhibits. It must have the 
prominence that is paramount for a subject that is of such vital im- 
portance to our Nation. 

S. 1985 accomplishes this and if the museum is built, we can guar- 
antee attendance in excess of 5 million per year. 

No small military exhibit at a military installation at Dayton, Ohio, 
or Colorado Springs, Colo., could conceivably approach this end. In 
fact, no military exhibit could. Civil and military aviation advance 
hand in hand together. One is merely half of the coin. An example 
is the fact that the historic aircraft now in the Smithsonian are largely 
nonmilitary aircraft. 

It is regrettable that S. 3335 is in conflict with S. 1985. The broad 
objectives of the two bills are certainly consistent, and both objectives 
should be pursued. I regret that so much effort is being spent by sup- 
porters of S. 3335 on the ‘almost impossible job of trying to squeeze the 
the center for the performing arts in the site now under ¢ onsideration. 
I regret that the sponsors of the center did not start with their require- 
ments looked at from a long-range view and select a site in which, 
among other things, the structure would not clash with its surround- 
ings; where there is adequate parking available; and, above all, where 
there is opportunity for growth. 

I regret that the effort on S. 3335 may unnecessarily delay the 
achievement of a center for the performing arts, and I also regret that 
it could conceivably delay the construction of a National Air Museum. 

I urge that we do not consider the ultimate objectives in conflict and 
that we proceed to find a suitable site for the proposed center. Above 
all, let us support the efforts to keep our Nation’s le: udership 1 in the air 
and space age by providing the means for firing our youth’s imagina- 
tion and desire to participate in our Nation’s scientific and engineering 
growth. 

Let us recognize our national interest by supporting S. 1985. I urge 
that the committee report the bill favorably, and I urge prompt and 
speedy action by the Senate and House of Representatives on its pas- 
sage. [Applause. | 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Lee. Thank you very much. 

The next gentleman has asked to be heard early today because he 
has several other important commitments, so we will now hear from 
Dr. Victory. Weare glad to have you with us, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN S. VICTORY, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Vicrory. Mr. Chairman, I represent the National Aeronautic 
Association, the oldest aeronautical association in our country, estab- 
lished in 1905, under the original name, Aero Club of America. 

It is devoted to the development of the youth of our land and their 
knowledge of aeronautics and to try to interest them in serving their 
country in proficiency of all forms of aeronautical activity. Affiliated 
with it and operated by it are the Academy of Modern Aeronautics, 
the organization that stimulates the youth to build model airplanes 
and to fly them in competition ; the National Aviation Education Coun- 
cil, which promotes aeronautic education throughout the schools of our 
country, particularly in the high schools; the National Pilots Associa- 
tion, comprised of all the civil pilots of our land; the Air Youth; and 
we foster air youth education in general everywhere, and, in addition, 
control aeronautics as a sport, certifying national records and world 
records. 

The National Aeronautic Association—I won’t read the whole of 
its resolution but just an extract of it: 

Conscious of the transcendent significance of air supremacy to the national 
security and of the vital relation of knowledge of the past to progress in the 
future, do strongly advocate the assignment to the Smithsonian Institution of 
a proper site in the central part of the Nation’s Capital for the proposed National 
Air Museum ; and be it further 

Resolved, That, as the parent aeronautical organization in our land, we do 
strongly urge upon the authorities concerned the wisdom of locating the National 
Air Museum in close proximity to the other national museums and galleries 
under the Smithsonian Institution so that visitors in great numbers to the 
Nation’s Capital may not, because of limited time or remote location of the 
National Air Museum, be deprived of opportunity to view historical and price- 
less exhibits recording the progress of man’s achievements in the air age, 
beginning with the Wright brothers Kitty Hawk plane and continuing through 
the period of the greatest contributions to the progress of civilization. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing in our day, and that goes back 50 years, has 
had such a tremendous impact upon the course of history as the evo- 
lution of the airplane. And nothing is so vital to the security of our 
country than that we should train our youth to have a knowledge of 
aeronautics, and I say to you, sir, on behalf of all national organiza- 
tions interested in aeronautics, the National Aeronautic Association 
is the vocal mouthpiece of all, coming in one voice. 

My humble voice is trying to speak to you, sir, for all aeronautical 
activities that are organized in our country today, that we do want 
and do submit humbly, respectfully, but nevertheless sincerely and 
firmly, that the National Air Museum must be accessible to the visitors 
to the Nation’s Capital. 

There is a preeminent need for the securing and forming of intelli- 
gent interest on the part of the youth of America in the future of 
aviation and thereby contributing markedly to the security of our 
country. 

So we urge, Senator, with no disparity whatever on the good in- 
tents—what is this thing, this new idea, the Performing Arts Build- 
ing? That is practically for the benefit of the people of the District 
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of Columbia, but what we are advocating is for the benefit of the 
country and is of much more vital significance to our future security. 
[ Applause. | 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Dr. Victory. 

Has Mr. Black arrived ? 

Mr. Norpuincer. He represents the National Symphony as do I. 
I wonder if I might be heard, and when I finish, he might wish to 
be heard. 

Senator McNamara. Is Mr. Jelleff, a member of your organization ? 

Mr. Norpiincer. He is submitting a statement for the record. 

Senator McNamara. All right; we will be glad to hear from you 
now, Mr. Nordlinger. 

Senator Futsrient. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you would permit 
me to clarify one point that Senator Anderson and I are concerned 
about. It will only take a few minutes. It is about the actual dimen- 
sions on this lot. 

Senator McNamara. I am sure the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Norpirncer. Certainly. 

Senator Fu.sricut. I have before me a map, which is an accurate 
map prepared by the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion. It shows the dimensions of this lot that is under consideration. 
The overall dimensions, gross outside dimension is 350 feet by 1,200 
feet. The building property itself, which was suitable for the ‘Art 
Museum that was intended to be there was 1,029.9 feet long and 227 
feet wide. That left, as you can see, a substantial area on each sie. 

I say that because some people have been under the erroneous idea 
that the overall dimension of this plot of ground is 227 feet, leaving 
much less amount for the building, but I do not think our record 
yesterday was clear on that point, and I think that is a very im- 
portant point on the question of whether or not this is an adequate 
plot for the proposed building. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Senator Anderson, do you wish to add some- 
thing? 

Senator Anperson. I wanted to say that I hope the subcommittee 
will try to find out the answer to the question that we have raised 
as to the size of the scenery loft and the height to which it must go as 
it is an important one. 

Now, Senator Fulbright has some figures that show that 115 feet 
would be ample. I only know that the “Bud: apest Opera House is 137 
feet; Dresden Court Opera House, 125 feet; the Wagner Opera House, 

120 feet; the Vienna Opera House is—I do not have it exactly, but 
I know it is a magnificent building because I went through 7 hours 
one day there, which I thought was a long time—but from the floor 
to the grid is 148 inside and construction has to come on top of that. 
The Paris Opera House, to which reference was made, is larger than 
we need worry about, which is 196 feet. 


Now, some figures that were supplied by Senator Fulbright for 


the Metropolitan uses about 150 feet. The Metropolitan stage is 125 
feet high, 90 feet deep, and 160 feet wide. The curtain opening is 
50 by 50 and the rigging loft above is 90 feet above the stage, so how 
you would get that much depth and still 90 feet in 150 feet, I do not 
know. It may be there are new ways of doing it, and I don’t say 
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there aren’t. I am merely saying, Mr. Chairman, I think it points 
up the desirability of finding out whether this ‘square, which would 
be certainly a very substantial height, would in any way interfere 
with the situation with the Mellon Gallery. 

I want to repeat again that if it is found that it does conflict, I 
would certainly w ant to join Senator Fulbright and all these other 
people in the very active and quick hunt for a location that would 
permit this. 

I do not pretend to say I know how high the stage must be. I know 
that in Carnegie Hall where you have no scenery and no attempt at 
anything but concerts, the stage need not be high. But I think the 
stage of an opera house needs to be substantially higher and the 
scenery loft substantially above that. There may be something that 
I don’t know but at least the stage house generally is the most awk- 
ward problem that architects face in the designing ‘of the opera house 
and is about one-third of the bulk and ugly, looking structure ordi- 
narily. Something new may be added to this picture that I know 
nothing about. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have any additional figures? 

Senator Futsrieur. I wanted to clarify this. The notes that I 
showed the Senator were handed to me by Mr. Patrick Hayes, who 
has made some research on this subject and i is going to testify on this 
very point later on this morning, and it is my understanding that he 
has done this research within the last day or two and consulted one of 
the leading; current authorities in this country, who is in the process 
of designing the new Metropolitan in New ‘York, and I think he 
should have authentic information on this very point. 

Senator ANnprrson. Senator McNamara, would it be possible to 
let Mr. Hayes testify after this witness has finished in order that I 
might hear it? 

Senator McNamara. I take no responsibility for the list that has 
been handed me. I take it that the witnesses listed have been placed 
on this list in the order of their requests. I am reluctant to depart 
from the list unless some good reason is shown. 

Senator AnpErson. I have committed myself. 

Senator McNamara. It isn’t my time I would be giving away but 
the time of other people. As far as possible, we w ant to stick to the 
list. 

Senator Funsricu. In view of the attack that has been made on 
this ground, I respectfully submit it is very important that this be 
clarified and I particularly like for it to be while the Senator from 
New Mexico is here. I am sure some of the witnesses would not mind. 

Senator McNamara. If the witness we have before us desires to 
yield, it will be all right with me. 

Mr. Norpuincer. I yield. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Hayes. 

Senator Futsrieut. This is their “key objection to the proposal. 

Senator Anprerson. Key objection by the National Capitol Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Senator Futsrienr. I did not mean you personally. 

Senator McNamara. Are you going to agree if this isn’t too high 
this is the proper site of the cultural center. 

Senator AnpERSsON. Oh, no. 
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Senator McNamara. I thought maybe this was the turning point. 

Senator Anperson. If it is too high, it quite obviously is going to 
be barred, and we ought to start looking. 

Senator McNamara. If it isn’t too high, you still object. 

Senator Futsrieut. While we are at it, I do not think anyone has 
ascertained how high the Mellon Gallery is either. That should be 
putin. How high isthat dome of the gallery ¢ 

Senator ANDERSON. Mellon roof lines are 77 and 93 feet, respec- 
tively. The tiny dome runs up to 147 feet and if you will confine a 
tiny dome on top of this, which is in keeping, fine. I merely tried 
to point out the stage must reach out for at least 150 feet by another 
100 feet and that is not a tiny dome. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Chairman, I object. There is nothing tiny 
about the Mellon Gallery. It is all on a magnificent, wonderful scale. 

Senator McNamara. ae are you g eentlemen going to hear the tech- 
nical expert? Are you ready, Mr. Hay es? We will be glad to hear 
from you, sir. 

Please state your name and organization you represent for the 
record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK HAYES, HAYES CONCERT CORP. 


Mr. Hayes. My name is Patrick Hayes. My Washington address 
is 1108 G Street NW., operating as the Hayes Concert Bureau. 

At the close of the hearing yesterday I put in a telephone call for 
Mr. Herman Krawitz who is administrator of stage departments of 
the Metropolitan Opera Co. in New York. I asked him for actual 
figures which influence the height of an opera house, the Metropolitan 
Opera House itself, and the new opera house being built in the Lin- 
coln Square Center in New York City. The information Mr. Krawitz 
gave me is as follows: 

From the stage level of the Metropolitan Opera House to the walk- 
way, or grid, above the stage is 89 feet. The area above this walkway 
is 16 feet, with the roof of the building going up another several feet 
for an overall height of approximately 120 feet. If you were to stand 
on the roof of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, you 
would be 120 feet above the street. 

At Lincoln Square the Metropolitan Opera has asked for 115 feet 
from stage to grid. Another 15 feet clearance to the rooftop would 
suffice, but the architect at his own option may add 25 feet for a 
maximum height from street to top of the building of 140 feet. 

Mr. Krawitz stressed that these are maximum and optimum figures, 
for the Metropolitan Opera, which plays in New York for a long 
season, using all sizes of scenery, some of it of maximum dimensions, 
and that these figures need not apply elsewhere were more general 
use of an auditorium or local opera house would be the case, with 
only occasional visits by the Metropolitan or other large companies. 

Mr. Krawitz expressed the opinion that in a music ‘hall or opera 
house such as we are considering here in Washington the following 
dimensions would be more than adequate : : from stage to grid, 80 feet 
maximum, 90 feet desirable. Granted 90 feet, another 20 feet above 
would suffice for clearance, plus several feet more up to the roof, for a 
grand total of approximately 115 feet. In general, 25 feet is optimum 
above a stage grid for the superstructure, working equipment, and 
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the roof. Such dimensions in a Washington opera house would 
accommodate the largest shows in the world, according to Mr. 
Krawitz, including the Bolshoi Ballet, the Royal Ballet, and the 
Metropolitan Opera itself. 

Mr. Krawitz told me that the highest drop used for scenery by the 
Metropolitan is 42 feet, and most are less than 42 feet. Another 42 
feet is necessary to pull it high enough to be out of sight, a total of 
84 feet. This jibes with the present 89-foot dimension of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and eaisinanied that a stage in Washington with 
a 90-foot height from stage level to grid would serve all conceivable 
staging purposes. 

Besides the information Mr. Krawitz has at his fingertips because 
of his position with the Metropolitan Opera, he is the beneficiary of 
a foundation grant for a trip which he made two summers ago to 
survey all the principal opera houses in Europe, and the sum total 
of information and experience that are his is now being brought to 
bear on the Lincoln Square project in New York. He is the expert. 

Thus, with relation to the height of the proposed cultural center 
on the Mall, and the factor of proper balance with the National Gallery 
of Art, it would appear that an outside height of 115 feet, which might 
well become something closer to 105 feet, would suffice, and this height 
need only apply to the area above the stage, which could be covered 
with a curved dome, like the National Gallery of Art. The rest of 
the building could be proportioned accordingly, just as the wings of 
the National Gallery are with reference to the center of the building. 

This same Mr. Krawitz has called for a full crew of stage hands, 
39 of them, in the carpenter, electric, and property departments. Now 
that testimony is a particular section that bears on the specifics of the 
point. 

Senator AnpreRsoN. Does the Metropolitan stage sink 30 feet below 
the stage level ? Do you think that could be done here ? 

Mr. Hayes. Frankly, I doubt it. I do not know what the soundings 
are. 

Senator Anperson. I am chairman of the committee trying to work 
with the new building at 15th Street, and the firm of McKim, Mead 
& White are the architects, and they might be able to give expert 
testimony. 

Mr. Hayes. Not more than 10 for the street level. 

Senator Anperson. I give that as my guess. I would rather have 
their expert testimony. 

Mr. Hayes. I did have 1 or 2 more points, if I may continue. 

No citizen venerates the Smithsonian Institution more than I do. 
It is a great institution in our American life. Its Regents and Direc- 
tors are a splendid body of men. However, it is also my view as a 
citizen that the Smithsonian Institution belongs to the people of the 
United States. The Regents and Directors and the Secretary govern 
and hold it in trust for the people. 

Recalling no earlier opportunity afforded to members of the general 
public to express an opinion on the matter, I am grateful for this 
opportunity to express my disagreement with the proposal to spend 
$36 million of the taxpayers’ money for an air museum. I am not 
at all happy at this prospect, granting the importance of aviation 
in our national development and our national life. If $36 million are 
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needed to establish an air museum somewhere in the United States, 
[ would earnestly suggest that this sum be raised by private subscrip- 
tion, from individuals, foundations, and the airplane companies. If 
approximately this same sum can be raised for a cultural center for the 
performing arts, surely it can be done for an air museum. 

The other side of this coin is that if indeed $36 million are spent 
eventually for an air museum, out of the taxpayers’ money, then most 
serious consideration should be given for a similar sum to be appro- 
priated by the Government for a cultural center in Washington, and 
relieve the Nation’s cultural leaders of the responsibility of having to 
raise it privately. 

I sincerely prefer the private subscription method for both enter- 
prises. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, at the outset, I would like to 
identify myself with and heartily endorse the general statement sub- 
mitted to your committee by the Honorable Frank Thompson, Jr., 
Member of Congress from New Jersey, dated April 22, 1958. In 
particular, I w ould call your most careful attention to the information 
contained in the paragraph at the bottom of page 2, which reflects 
very intelligent research on Mr. Thompson’s part and that of his 
staif, about the plant-sizes of many of the world’s finest opera houses 
and auditoriums, with relation to the suitability of such a building 
being located on the Mall site under consideration here today. Also 
in particular I would like to identify myself with and heartily en- 
dorse the expression quoted in the second paragraph on page 3, by 
Edwin Hughes, secretary of the National Music Council, to the effect 
that if there is to be an air museum on the Mall, then why not also 
a railroad museum, and even an automobile museum. And on this 
point, I would like to go one step further and ask why not a museum 
for covered wagons, which figured in one of the most dramatic and 
romantic phases of American history, our western expansion. I 
would like to return to this point later in my testimony and offer an 
interesting exhibit for your examination. 

We are here to consider a Cultural Center of the Performing Arts. 
May I attempt a definition. The performing arts.mean people at 
work, working at their professions of singing, dancing, acting, and 
playing music cal instruments. Action on st: uge in a musical produc- 
tion means musicians in the orchestra pit, and st agehands and other 
technicians backstage. Here I would like to make a point not usually 
mentioned in discussions on this subject, and that is that organized 
labor has a real stake in what is proposed. The employment of stage- 
hands and musicians is seasonal and spotty at best, even in good 
times. 

To the extent that a fine opera house or music hall or both, might 
stimulate more presentations of musical attractions and attract 
greater patronage from the public out of sheer pleasure in going to 
such a fine place, to that extent the employment factor for musicians 
and stagehands will be improved. 

Here let me offer a conversational exhibit: Next Sunday night at 
midnight, April 27, the Metropolitan Opera stage manager has 
called for a full crew of stagehands, 39 of them in the carpenter, 
electric, and property department, to bring i in and set up the pro- 
duction of Der Rosenkavalier, which will be performed on Monday 
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night in Loew’s Capitol Theater at 8 p.m. With an 8 p. m. curtain 
on Monday night, why is it necessary to begin the back-stage work 
the midnight before? First, because there is a city ordinance for- 
bidding overly large trucks on the Washington streets before 9:30 
a.m. ofamorning. The sets and other properties of the great Metro- 
politan Opera Co. are so large and so long that only the largest 
trailer trucks can haul them. They must be brought in during the 
dark hours of the night to insure being in the theater in time to get 
ready for an 8 p. m. curtain the evening of the play date. Secondly, 
the stage and access to the stage of Loew’s Capitol Theater are such 
that the man-hours of work are just about doubled to accomplish 
what is a straightforward and simple task elsewhere. When you 
drive up 8th Avenue in New York City, you see a huge sliding door 
on the back wall of the Metropolitan Opera House. <A truck can 
back up to this door and put its tail down right on the stage and be 
unloaded. The same situation prevails here at Lisner Auditorium. 
Not so at Loew’s Capitol, the only possible place in our city where 
the Metropolitan Opera can be shown. 

There are long narrow alleys, bad steps to negotiate, and the stage 
itself is relatively small for grand opera and large ballet companies, 
which means that much of the material, once unloaded, is left out in 
the alley, and stuff is hauled back and forth at overly long inter- 
missions. 

The stagehands themselves would much rather be in their beds next 
Sunday night, to report early Monday morning and do a long full 
day’s work on Monday to mount the Metropolitan Opera production, 
but the way I have just described is the way it is going to be. We 
have to do it the hard way, grateful as we are to be able to do it at 
all, and grateful to the Loew’s Capitol Theater management for 
renting the theater and displacing 2 days of motion picture business. 
This current story emphasizes the need of proper ingress and egress 
for the materials of the performing arts as well as the members of 
the audience, and I make the point with some emphasis, that when 
the plans are drawn, the best technical advice and experience be 
drawn upon—lI will mention two names: William Bennett, business 
agent of Local 22, [ATSE; and Mr. Herman Krawitz, administrator 
of all stage departments of the Metropolitan Opera Association. In 
short, we do need a cultural center that would serve as a suitable 
opera house. We need one next Monday and Tuesday, and the Opera 
Society of Washington needs one all season long. 

Mindful that an opera house or grand music hall is an edifice, 
which, once built, will last many decades, it is of the essence that all 
initial decisions be wise ones. Errors of initial judgment could be 
fatal, or at least costly. An area with the greatest possibility for mis- 
calculations is the stage of the proposed center. The stage and storage 
areas should equal in size the square and cubic footage of the rest 
of the building. It is a commentary on our entire country in this 
regard that only three stages in America are big enough to accom- 
modate comfortably the repertoire of the Sadler Swells Ballet, now 
the Royal Ballet, the Bolshoi Ballet from Moscow which is an- 
nounced to come to the United States in the spring of 1959, and the 
Metropolitan Opera itself. They are the Met in New York, the 
Chicago Civic Opera House, and the War Memorial in San Fran- 
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cisco. Smaller stages in all other cities, including Washington, mean 
that the repertoire performed by these companies must be tailored to 
the size of the local stage—some works will never be seen by Wash- 
ington audiences until there are proper stage facilities. 

The general significance and desirability of what is under consid- 
eration will be dealt with by Congressman Thompson and many 
competent Washington witnesses. In the interest of brevity, I would 
like merely to file a more comprehensive statement which I had the 
privilege of making on February 15, 1955, before a House District 
Committee, with Congressman James Morrison presiding. It had to 
do with the then forthcoming District of Columbia Auditorium Com- 
mission. As I hand it to the clerk, I would like to make the briefest 
comment from it, to the effect that no nation’s capital city has endured 
in history in terms of true greatness without also being a great center 
of art and culture. Athens and Rome are examples in ancient his- 
tory. Berlin, Vienna, London, Paris are examples in modern history. 
National significance is deeply involved. On the other hand, lack of 
facilities for all forms of musical art to be presented at their best 
in our Nation’s Capital exposes us in the eyes of our international 
friends of the diplomatic corps. And these very weeks some 300,000 
young American citizens of school age will visit this Nation’s Cap- 
ital. You see the buses lined up all over town. These young people 
see the monuments to Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson; the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier, the Iwo Jima statue, the Capitol Building, 
the National Gallery of Art. They see no great monument to music 
and theater, opera and ballet. Yet these activities have become im- 

ortant in their daily lives back home. They must wonder at the 
ack of the proper symbolic edifice here for the performing arts. 

In closing, I would like to offer a simple exhibit and make a few 
comments about the proposal to locate an air museum on the Mall. 
During the past decades many American citizens have come forward 
with suggestions about the Mall. In 1890, in all seriousness, one 
citizen made this proposal, to line the Mall with a solid mass of 
buildings, with not a blade of grass showing, from the Capitol build- 
ings to the Potomac River. It was to be called a National Gallery of 
History and Art, and would out-Smithsonian the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Thanks to the wisdom and good sense of the Commission of 
Fine Arts and the National Capitol Planning Commission, such a 
plan never got past the clerk’s desk where it arrived. 

I am sorry I do not have the proper projection equipment to show 
this to you on a screen, but a glimpse at the slide itself will show 
you the monstrosity of what was proposed. I regret that I cannot 
leave this slide with you; it is the property of the National Gallery 
of Art and I have it on loan for the day. It is, of course, available 
to you on direct request at any time. Now, in my humble opinion, 
the proposal to locate an air museum on the Mall is of a piece with 
this 1890 suggestion to fill the Mall with concrete and marble. Four or 
five of our largest airplanes of today would just about fill the entire 
Mall, let alone fill the building that would be built. I know that 
Jefferson Drive is the proposed boundary line, but once started, for 
whom is it to say with finality that in the long course of years there 
might not be additions upon request and current justifications of those 
requests to add wings to the air museum. As fervently as I can argue 
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in favor of the Cultural Center on this particular site on the Mall, 
even more fervently I argue against an air museum on the Mall. 

Finally, gentlemen, at a time when we are in contest with another 
system of enterprise, private initiative and private enterprise are 
asking for an opportunity to function. As I understand it, the 
Fulbright-Thompson bill would provide the land for the proposed 
buildings. The buildings themselves would be built from money 

raised by private subscription. They would then be given to the 
United States to own and maintain in perpetuity, for the service and 
pleasure of all the people. This is what many of us have come to 
know as the classic Mellon formula, the way we obtained the great 
National Gallery of Art. The part played in this formula, its devel- 
opment and spplration by David E. Finley is too seldom referred to. 
As the private secretary to the late Andrew Mellon, Mr. Finley was 
the principal brain trust in working out the formula. Later he became 
Director of the National Gallery of Art and served with distinction 
in that capacity until his recent retirement. 

Now note, please, that Mr. Finley continues to be Chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts. I respectfully urge that the matter before 
you be referred for study and firm recommendation to Mr. F inley and 
the Commission of Fine Arts, and to the National Capital Planning 
Commission. While the actual legislation is the purview of your 
committee and later the entire Congress, the store of knowledge, expe- 
rience, and wisdom of the members of ‘these established commissions 
is surely a safe and secure basis for reference and decision. One thing 
is clear, the-time is now for action to establish a Cultural Center for 
the performing arts, and the opportunity must not be tossed up in 

the air nor lost in the elevator shaft of a new office building of any 

Government agency. The Mall belongs to the people. I say let the 
people have it, in the form of a per forming arts center where people 
will perform, and people will gather in large numbers over the years 
to come to enjoy the performance of the great musical arts. 

I express my gratitude for the privilege of appearing before you 
today. It is always an exciting experience to participate in the 
democratic process, especially at this high level. To the extent that 
my own experience, knowledge, and acquaintance in this general field 
might be helpful in the immediate future, I most willingly place 
myself at the disposal of the committee. 

I would now like to summarize. The CCPA can be designed and 
kept within a height that will be consonant with the National Gallery 
of Art, and the Commission of Fine Arts has said it would endorse 
such a structure on the Mall, always preferring that this particular 
site be used for cultural purposes. 

The need is urgent now, and if the decision between the two matters 
were to be based on sheer need, public need, a center for the performing 
arts is far more urgently needed right now than an air museum. 

Besides the need, there is the opportunity for action at a time when 
the world is more sensitive than ever to the impact of cultural activi- 
ties. This was spelled out eloquently yesterday by Senator Fulbright. 
It is evidenced by the competitive concentration of all leading nations 
on the Brussels Fair. It is evidenced by the exchange program be- 
tween the United States and the U. S. R. R. The performing fine 
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arts should come now, and it should be located on the Mall to establish 
an axis of the arts of painting and music, and to complete a noble 
triangle with the Capitol Building, our law, our art, our music. 

I would also like to have a statement which I made before the House 
District Subcommittee made a part of the record. 

Senator McNamara. That will be done. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PaTRICK HAYES, CHAIRMAN, CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON BoArD oF TRADE, FORMER PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CONCERT MANAGERS, FORMER PRESIDENT, GREATER WASHINGTON Music Coun- 
CIL, FORMER MANAGER, NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Subject: The Thompson bill, and related bills, for the establishment of a com- 
mission to study and recommend legislation for a Music and Fine Arts 
Center in the Nation’s Capital 


Gentlemen, Burl Ives, the folk singer, has a song that goes: “There’s a great 
day comin’ and it’s not far off, been long, long, long on the way.” The spirit 
of those lyrics fits the subject of this hearing, a dream harbored by countless 
thousands of citizens of the Greater Washington area, and throughout the 
Nation, that one day in our lifetime we shall see established here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital a home for the living arts of music, grand opera, ballet. That 
it is fitting, few deny. That it is needed, more and more people are becoming 
aware. 

This hearing is a milestone in the progress toward this important objective. 
A short 10 years ago, and for decades before that, there was little apparent inter- 
est in the Congress in fine arts legislation. During the postwar years there 
has been an upsurge of interest, and many distinguished gentlemen in both 
House of Congress, and on both sides of the aisle, have introduced bills aimed 
at recognition of the fine arts in American life, and in varying degree pointing 
the way to strengthen them and extend their influence in the daily lives of our 
people. 

As Congressman Klein, of New York, said here last week, man does not live 
by bread alone. Neither does a nation become great in terms of history solely 
by industrial might, inventive genius, advanced techniques of agriculture, etc., 
and no nation’s capital city has endured in history in terms of true greatness 
without also being a great center of art and culture. Athens and Rome are 
examples in ancient history. Berlin, Vienna, London, Paris are examples in 
modern history, which we must observe in planning for the future of the great 
city of Washington. National significance is deeply involved in what is pro- 
posed. In recent years we have observed that Germany and Austria gave top 
priority to the reconstruction of their buildings for art in the postwar years. 
By 1950 10 opera houses had been built or rebuilt in Germany. This year, 1955, 
the great Vienna State Opera House is being completed. 

Ours is a Nation that has become so great and so big, that it staggers the 
imagination of newcomers to the country. We are out of our covered wagons, 
our industrial plant is highly developed, we have fought our wars, and survived 
what we hope is our one big depression, and now find ourselves well along in 
the second half of the 20th century. A major challenge before us in this era 
is the conquest and development of the broad area of the fine arts in life, with 
all their rich dividends for the Nation and its people, and with their opportuni- 
ties for the gratifying use of leisure time which is increasing, and for combat- 
ting juvenile delinquency by channeling more young people into musical and 
artistic pursuits. This is no idle point in passing. Ten years ago the late 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski did some research at Sing Sing Prison in New York 
State, and came up with the astonishing fact that over 95 percent of the inmates 
had had no exposure to music in their lifetime; and conversely, relatively few 
people in the world of music have gotten themselves into trouble to the point 
that they become inmates of our jails. 

This cheering today could be the moment, as recorded later by historians, when 
the United States Government began a long term movement in behalf of the fine 
arts, by approving legislation to appoint a national commission to study and 
prepare actual later legislation to establish in the Federal City a great center 
for music and the living arts. The atmosphere is lively and favorable for what 
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is proposed. We have become a great musical Nation. Our universities and 
colleges, and our musical conservatories, turn out graduates in increasing num- 
bers each year who have had major exposures to the musical arts during their 
4 years. Public school music grows by leaps and bounds each year. There are 
tens of thousands of school and college bands in the country. There are over 700 
symphony orchestras in America, ranging in size from Columbus, Ind., (popula- 
tion 6,000 and orchestra budget $600) to Boston and Philadelphia and New York 
City, with their great professional orchestras of over 100 men and budgets ap- 
proaching $1 million a year. Radio, recordings, and currently TV pour music 
across the land, taking it where it never had been before, and never would have 
been. Every corner of this vast country has readily available the world’s finest 
music for all ears to hear and enjoy. 

As a citizen of greater Washington, I am proud to report to this committee 
of the Congress that by all standards of comparison, qualitative and quantitative, 
Washington, D. C. is one of the most musical cities in the world. From September 
through April each season nearly 1,000 programs worthy of the attention of 
music lovers are performed here, in concert halls, at our universities, in our 
churches, in our art galleries, and at the Library of Congress. The Budapest 
String Quartet resides here, tours the world from here, and gives two extensive 
cycles at the Library of Congress in the Coolidge Auditorium. The National 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Howard Mitchell, conductor, has reached a level of 
excellence that is acknowledged by all in the field. Next season is its 25th anni- 
versary, founded in 1931 by the late Hans Kindler. It performs nearly 30 major 
concerts in Constitution Hall, open to the public at prices within the reach of all, 
and performs nearly 30 concerts for young children, many of which are under- 
written by public spirited people and business houses and are free of charge to 
the youngsters. The National Gallery of Art, whose distinguished Director, 
David E. Finley, testified before you last week, presents to the public over 40 
Sunday evenings of music each season, including 10 orchestral concerts, and 
including a month long Festival of American Music, founded by Richard Bales, 
director of music at the Gallery and conductor of the Gallery Orchestra. Nearly 
50 concerts are presented by the Phillips Gallery on Sunday afternoons and 
Monday evenings, free to the public. Constitution Hall is the scene of recitals 
and choral concerts. 

You would have to search hard to find the name of a great or established artist 
in the world of music who does not appear here annually, either alone in recital 
or as soloist with the National Symphony, or the visiting orchestras of Phila- 
delphia and Boston, which play series of 8 and 4 respectively. The foreign 
orchestras from abroad visit here and play in Constitution Hall. This year we 
are host to the Amsterdam Concertgebouw and the Berlin Philharmonie Orches- 
tra. This is the Niagara of music that marks Washington life as rich indeed, 
together with the church and university programs, not to mention the quality 
performances of our service bands and orchestras. 

Our great lack, and your concern here this morning, is in the fields of opera 
and ballet, and also in the symbolism inherent in special buildings for music to 
dignify this art as the Natioanl Gallery of Art dignifies the art of painting. 
Music needs its own home in the Nation’s Capital. 

In passing, I should mention the tremendous debt of gratitude we all owe the 
Daughters of the American Revolution for making Constitution Hall available 
for orchestra, recital, and choral concerts and lectures. Without it, Washington 
would have a serious problem indeed. That the hall is not suited for opera and 
ballet is not the fault of its owners. It was built for convention purposes, as the 
home of the DAR, and not intended for public use at all. When the old Poli’s 
Theater was torn down about 25 years ago, with its perfect stage and attractive 
auditorium, there went our opera house, gentlemen, and stage for ballet, to 
make way for the Federal Triangle. And the irony is that the actual ground 
where Poli’s Theater stood has on it today only a temporary building of the kind 
that Congressman Broyhill and many of us would like to see eliminated. 

Grateful for our blessings, including Constitution Hall, and our devoted people 
who have gone forward year by year in spite of the handicap of not having a great 
hall of music, we are now grateful and hopeful for what you are about to do. 
The Washington Board of Trade is on record by vote of its directors and 
by resolution of the cultural development committee as favoring the proposed 
legislation and its ultimate objectives. While many of our carefully studied 
points are the purview of the proposed commission once established, I would like 
to mention the following specific points at this opportunity. 
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A theater for drama is one thing. A concert hall is quite another thing. An 
opera house of grand proportions is another; and a large hall for the inaugura- 
tion of Presidents is still another. Modern architectural techniques of functional 
design can do wonders, but I urge caution and care in determining what is needed 
to meet current and future needs. As for theater, or a theater, we have here 
now the National and Shubert houses, perfect theaters, and the problem with 
them is in keeping them open with plays and musical shows. The problem today 
lies within the field of drama itself, starting with a shortage of playwrights and 
producers. A concert hall in the manner of the Royal Festival Hall in London 
is clearly very much needed. So is an opera house, like the new edifice just com- 
pleted in Vienna. An inaugural hall for Presidents is essential. Thus we need 
three separate buildings, or one massive edifice containing the various units, like 
the Municipal Auditorium in Kansas City. I would like to point out that these 
buildings will serve for decades and perhaps for a century or more, and initial 
decisions must be wise ones. Errors of initial judgment could be fatal, or at 
least costly. There should be included in plans to be drawn by the commission 
facilities for a great national conservatory of music, including opera and ballet 
instruction. Such are the feeding grounds for the companies of the future 
that will enrich our national life. An area with the greatest possibility for 
miscalculation is the stage of proposed buildings. The stage and storage areas 
should be equal in size the square and cubic footage of the rest of the building— 
it is a commentary on our entire country in this regard that only three stages 
in America are big enough to accommodate comfortably the repertoire of the 
Sadlers Wells Ballet, and the Old Vic production of Midsummer Night’s Dream 
which played in the United States last fall. They are the Met in New York, the 
Chicago Civic Opera House, and the War Memorial in San Francisco. 

When the eventual legislation might be readied and passed, I would like to 
see a great triple play for the fine arts. First would come the acts of legislation. 
Next would come a major address on the subject of fine arts by our President, 
leading to the eventual establishment of a Department or Division of Fine Arts 
in our National Government. And finally, the President would invite wealthy 
American citizens, companies, and foundations to come forward and participate, 
to build and endow the buildings, or share the cost with the Federal Government, 
and enlarge our fine arts programs, as Andrew Mellon did so nobly and effec- 
tively in establishing the gallery which some of us still prefer to call the Mellon 
Gallery, although he insisted it become the National Gallery of Art. All that 
would transpire here would be sent out to the Nation by radio and television, 
bringing art and culture to all our citizens, as well as having these arts available 
in live form when citizens visit their Capital City. And speaking of visitors, 
we estimate that nearly 300,000 young American citizens, school children, visit 
their Nation’s Capital each year in organized school parties. They see the monu- 
ments to Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson ; the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, the 
Iwo Jima statue, the Capitol buildings, the National Gallery of Art. They see 
no great monument to music and theater, opera, and ballet. These arts have be- 
come important in their daily lives, in school and at home, and in their commu- 
nities. They would find inspiration here in such buildings and grounds as we 
envision, and they must now think it strange that we do not have such buildings 
already. 

Lack of facilities for all forms of musical art to be presented at their best in 
our Nation’s Capital exposes us in the eyes of our international friends of the 
Diplomatic Corps; and of our enemies behind the Iron Curtain. 

I feel that I speak today not only for the Board of Trade, but for hundreds 
of thousands of citizens across the land, represented by the National Association 
of Concert Managers, the American Symphony Orchestra League, and certainly 
in this area where I have the privilege of being a spokesman on this general 
subject in regular Sunday broadcasts over the good music station, WGMS. I 
express to you, gentlemen of the committee, our gratitude for the attention you 
now give this subject, and I convey to you our urgent hopes and prayers that 
this step will be taken, with dispatch, so that the living arts may come into their 
full flower in our Nation’s Capital—soon. 


Senator McNamara. There are many other witnesses to be heard 
now. Let us hear from Mr. Nordlinger at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF GERSON NORDLINGER, JR., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES, WASHINGTON BALLET GUILD, INC. 


Mr. Norpiincer. My name is Gerson Nordlinger, Jr. I am vice 
sresident of the National Symphony Orchestra and chairman of the 
ard of trustees of the Washington Ballet Guild. 

In a sense I am sorry I yielded to Mr. Hayes, because he expressed 
probably much more elequently than I could the thought that I wanted 
to convey, namely, that Congress has been far more diligent and gen- 
erous in providing museum space than it has in fulfilling its duties in 
the field of performing arts. 

There was one other point I wanted to make. In order to conserve 
time, I won't read this prepared statement. 

Senator McNamara. Your statement will be printed in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GERSON NORDLINGER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
WASHINGTON BALLET GuILp, INC. 


The Washington Ballet Guild, Inc., of which I am the chairman of the board 
of trustees, is in wholehearted support of Senator Fulbright’s bill, S. 3335. 

There is no longer any serious question as to the need for a performing arts 
center in the Nation’s Capital. There is even substantial agreement on the 
proposition that the Federal Government provide the land if private capital 
finances the cost of the building itself. 

Senator Fulbright’s bill, by providing the land, would make it possible for the 
Government to assist in this long-overdue undertaking without the expenditure 
of Federal funds. 

We are informed that the ground in question is the last centrally located, 
federally owned property that has not been specifically earmarked for Government 
construction. Therefore, if the arts center is to become a reality in the near 
future through the use of Government land in conjunction with private capital, 
this land appears to offer the only possibility. 

This committee has heard, or will hear, expert testimony as to the suitability 
of this site for a performing arts center, and it is therefore unnecessary for my 
organization to discuss this aspect of the matter. However, there is one very 
cogent consideration which we request this committee to weigh very carefully. 

Based on concert, ballet, opera, and recital attendance estimates from Consti- 
tution Hall, Lisner Auditorium, and the Capitol and National Theaters, the four 
principal houses now presenting these types of entertainment, the attendance at 
a performing arts center would exceed 500,000 annually. When the center is 
built this figure probably will be larger, for there are some attractions which 
cannot now be offered in Washington for lack of suitable facilities. 

A great majority of those who attend such performances are repeat patrons. 
They attend many events each season, and their attendance is dependent, to a 
large extent, upon the accessibility and convenience of the auditorium where 
the attractions are presented. . In contrast to this situation, you have the sight- 
seer and the museum-goer, who is typically an out-of-towner, or a local resident 
who visits the institution at very infrequent intervals. As between the two 
groups of individuals, it seems logical that the consistent concert-goer should 
receive the benefit of the central location in preference to the infrequent museum- 
goer, for whom no great personal inconvenience results if the institution is not 
centrally located. 

This committee has a splendid opportunity to demonstrate to the world Amer- 
ica’s cultural awareness in the performing arts by reporting favorably on Senator 
Fulbright’s bill, and the Washington Ballet Guild strongly urges such action. 


Mr. Norpuincer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that an art 
center need not be an eyesore, or it need not be in conflict architecturally 
or esthetically with any building in our beautiful and prized Mall area 

We have seen a lot of pictures these past few hours, today and yes- 
terday, but I have here a photograph of a rendering prepared by a 
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noted architectural firm many years ago. This rendering was for a 
theater project on, I believe—I am not certain of this fact—but I be- 
lieve on the same piece of ground that we are now discussing. And 
as you see, it is Federal style; it is rather Greek and Roman, and 
architecturally in harmony with the Federal buildings of that area. 

I have only one further point I want to make, and that is, based 
on concert, ballet, opera, and recital attendance estimates from Con- 
stitution Hall, Lisner Auditorium, and the Capitol and National 
Theaters, which are the four principal houses now presenting these 
types of entertainment, the attendance at a performing art center 
would far exceed a half million annually. 

Now, I have no doubt that if the center were to become reality, the 
number of attractions that cannot now be presented for lack of facili- 
ties would increase and, thereby, the attendance would increase, also. 
It would cater to millions of residents and visitors. 

Now, a great majority of those who attend a performance of the 
arts are repeat patrons. They attend many events each season, and 
their attendance is dependent to a large extent upon the accessibility 
and convenience of the auditorium where the attractions are presented. 
In contrast to this, you have the sightseer and museum goer, who is 
typically an out-of-towner or a local resident who visits the institu- 
tions at very infrequent intervals. As between the two groups of indi- 
viduals, it seems logical that the consistent concert-goer should receive 
the benefit of the central location in preference to the infrequent mu- 
seum-goer for whom no great personal inconvenience would result 
if the institution were not centrally located. 

This committee has a splendid opportunity to demonstrate to the 
world America’s cultural awareness in the performing arts by report- 
ing favorably on Senator Fulbright’s bill and the National Symphony 
Orchestra and the Washington Ballet Guild strongly urge such action. 
[ Applause. ] 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Spalding? Mr. Allan Spalding ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Spalding is not here. 

Mr. Milton King? 

(No response. ) 

Senator McNamara. Mr. King is apparently not here. 

Mr. Finkenstaedt ? 

Senator Futsrient. Mr. Chairman, I received a letter this morning 
from Mr. Finkenstaedt. He was here yesterday, but unable to return 
today, and I am submitting his statement for the record. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to print it in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 
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OPERA SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, INC., 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 195 a8. 
Senator McNAMARA, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Public Buildings. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: I am wearing two hats. 
For the past 20 years I have been on the National Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion board and was at one time president of the orchestra association, as well as 
a member of the executive committee. I am now president of the Opera Society 
of Washington. 

Because of my long experience with music, I cannot too strongly state that the 
greatest cultural need of Washington today is a modern, well-equipped music and 
dramatic center. 
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Although we have been grateful for Constitution Hall and Lisner Auditorium, 
they are not ideal. Constitution Hall is too large and was built primarily for 
meetings—not concerts or opera. There is a platform, but no real stage, no 
curtain or dressing rooms. The platform, or stage, is not adequate. Acoustically 
the hall leaves much to be desired. 

Lisner Auditorium has no orchestra pit of any size, no dressing rooms, etc. 
It was just not built for dramatic productions. 

The Capitol Theater is a movie house. There are no house lights; the stage is 
toosmall. It justisn’t right. 

The property across the Mall from the National Gallery, I understand, was 
always intended for a cultural center. It is easily accessible, centrally located, 
and the area is large enough to build a fine music center. 

In closing, I sincerely hope that this committee will act favorably upon the 
proposal to allocate the Mall property for a Washington cultural center. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. R. FINKENSTAEDT, President. 

Senator McNamara. Mrs. John Simmons? Is Mrs. Simmons not 
here ? 

( No response. ) 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Carl Shipley ? 

( No response. ) 

oar McNamara. Mr. Morris Cafritz? 

Mr. Norviincer. Mr. Cafritz is going to submit a statement. He 
was unable to be here until this afternoon. 

Senator McNamara. Very well. Mr. Cafritz’ statement will be 
printed in the record when received. 

Mr. Robert Richman ? 

Mr. RicumMan. Mr. Richman—— 

Senator McNamara. Yes, sir. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Ricuman. I have one, but I must have left it in the wrong 
place in the file; so, I brought my copy to read from. 

Senator McNamara. Do you wish to submit it in the next day or two, 
so it will be included in the record ? 

Mr. Ricuman. Thank you, sir; I appreciate that. 

Senator McNamara. If you want to summarize, proceed in your 
own manner. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT RICHMAN, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Ricuman. On behalf of the trustees and the benefactors of the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts in Washington, I am honored in hav- 
ing this opportunity to testify before the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee for a National Center of the Performing Arts as proposed in 
S. 3335. 

As to the site of the center, we do not have the qualifications to 
recommend; and we would rest with the statement made yesterday by 
Mr. David Finley for the Fine Arts Commission on the Mall site. 
However, we are qualified to testify by having been privileged over the 
past 11 years to have worked in the great cultural flow ering of Wash- 
ington. This growth is an important part in the tremendous cultural 
renaissance as to be the major force in the forties and fifties on the 
worldwide movement in all the modern arts. 

The moment when a nation becomes aware of its role in establish- 
ing its culture as a part of the world culture in our times is of great 
significance. We feel that this committee would like to know the 
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almost unanimous opinion of some 80 visiting artists and exchange 

rofessors who have been at the institute during the past decade. None 

ave been guests of the National Government. Among their numbers 
are the greatest in the elder generation and the younger generation 
of men of letters, composers, artists, and philosophers of Et urope and 
Asia—among them Nobel prize winners like the late Thomas Mann, 
Bertrand Russell, and T. S. Eliot, and Arnold Toynbee. It is re- 
markable that all of these 80 international cultural ‘leaders not only 
have spoken of the great cultural renaissance in America, but they 
also speak of the great responsive, understanding, and sympathetic 
audience they find in Washington and they always say that Wash- 
ington audiences are the finest in comparison with other metropolitan 
cultural centers in America and abroad. And these outstanding men 
of culture all speak equally as enthusiastic of the inestimable value and 
strength the arts of America have quietly assumed in the minds of 
the citizens of the free world. And equally all of these cultural leaders 
from abroad ask the same basic question: Why is there no national 
center for the musical, the literary, and the theatrical arts ? 

The question seems to be asked with the same attitude of unbelief in 
which they might have asked us: Why is there no Capitol Building? 
Why no National Libr: ary? Whyno National Gallery ? 

Our composers, our dramatists, our poets, our philosophers, and our 
critics have taken their positions at the very top of the international 
cultural scene. The great stimulus and security which a National 
Capital Center for the Per forming Arts would provide for its artists 
is of major importance in allowing the American cultural renaissance 
to attain its full growth. 

There is international value and need, there is national value and 
need. And as for the community of W ashington itself, the need has 
never been greater; and the value would be of the highest for Wash- 
ington is one of the most intelligent, most discerning, most apprecia- 
tive, and most sensitive cultural communities in the world. The audi- 
ence is that of a great international capital, perhaps the greatest. 

It cries thrice over for a cultural center building and site worthy 
of this community and the Nation. [ Applause. | 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Miss Marie Hurley ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator McNamara. Mrs. Robert Skutch? You are representing 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. Will you identify yourself 
officially for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF RACHEL FRANK SKUTCH, OF LEGISLATIVE DEPART- 
MENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Rachel Frank 
Skutch, of Baltimore, Md., past president and now a member of the 
board of directors of the Baltimore district, Maryland Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; president of the Baltimore unit, National Asso- 
ciation of Parliamentarians; parliamentarian, Baltimore area, Girl 
Scout Council, Inc.; parliamentarian and legislative chairman, Mary- 
land Federation of Music Clubs. 
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Today, I am 1 of 3 selected to appear on behalf of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, which has a membership of approxi- 
mately 600,000. 

I am here to voice my earnest support of bill S. 3335, short titled 
‘National Capital Center of the Performing Arts Act.” 

Especially am I in accord with section 2. Our might has been well 
demonstrated to all the peoples of the earth. So has that of the 
Soviet Union. There are many peoples who know of either one of 
us through this medium. Their cultures and customs are alien both 
to us and to the Soviets, all that they envisage is a struggle for su- 
premacy between two giants. I have heard it expressed “Why should 
we take sides?” Whatever the outcome, we will still be dominated 
by oe I emphasize this word “power.” 

ur exchanges of personnel in the past years have been steps in 
the right direction—but not enough. And the Russians have taken 
the cue, and are balancing us in that direction. Beside which, we are 
dealing here with the select few. It is the sentiment of the masses 
which we must capture. If we can show them that fundamently 
we are like them, with the same emotions and desires, love, hate, 
humor, family life, appreciation of beauty, peace, they will recognize 
that human kinship which is present, if not recognized among all 
men. 

In my small way, I do not believe that our political propaganda 
accomplishes much. And our boastful showing of gadgets and lux- 
ury, I fear, creates only envy and resentment. If by television where 
feasible, and by radio, we could convey some of our simple homely 
plays and folk songs and our good old American humorists, such as 
were in vogue before we had sophisticated ourselves out of the uni- 
versal common touch, we perhaps gain some affection from those who 
so far know us only as atomic power people. 

In section 4, of the bill, there is no mention of the graphic, nor 
of the plastic arts. Everybody loves a picture or a sculpture. Pos- 
session of the Samothrace and the Mona Lisa add much to the pres- 
tige of France. 

I urge the passage of this bill. And if in any way you might 
direct, I can spark support for it among my various clubs, I would 
consider it a privilege. 

My appreciation of your indulgence in permitting me to state my 
views. { Applause. ] 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Mrs. Lillian Evanti is next. 


STATEMENT OF LILLIAN EVANTI, CENTRAL NORTHWEST CITIZENS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Evanti. I am Lillian Evanti, concert singer and formerly an 
opera singer. 

I was asked by Attorney Thurlow Evans Tibbs to represent the Cen- 
tral Northwest Citizens Association at this hearing. 

Senator William Fulbright, permit me to congratulate you and 
Representative Frank Thompson for sponsoring the House version of 
bill S. 3335 providing for the National Capital a Cultural Center for 
the Performing Arts. I hope you will have the unanimous support of 
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all Senators, taxpayers and governors. With their stamp of approval 
and insistence, Washington is unique in that she belongs to all the 
States, and we the people must elevate her cultural position and ideals 
with spirited pride and dedication. The time is ripe and the time is 
now, and we are confident that Congress will vote the necessary funds 
for a National Cultural Center for the Performing Arts. 

Such a center will elevate our standing with foreign countries. We 
cannot win the respect of the world as a cultured nation with dollars 
alone. When diplomats residing in or visiting our Capital ask to be 
directed to our opera house we are frankly embarrassed. For eign 
nations cannot believe that such a rich nation has so neglected building 
a culture center for its Capital. 

I spoke with Senator Alan Bible of Nevada who is chairman of the 
Senate District Committee. He is the unoflicial mayor of the j)istrict. 
He agrees that this city needs a cultural center, for he wants Wash- 
ington to be a “model city.” 

I am a native Washingtonian. On the distaff side five generations 
were born in Washington. I love my native town and I too want to 
see it a model city. As a girl, I recall my longing to hear grand 
opera, I did hear some of the smaller operatic troupes passing 
through town, but I was in my late teens when I heard the Metropol- 
itan open in New York, an established company. 

My heart was set on being an opera singer. I had no one to help 
me in my ambition, so I earned the money to study abroad to prepare 
for an operatic vareer. I made my debut in the opera of Nice, 
France in the title role of Lakme. I will not go into any further detail 
about myself as my interest at this hearing is in the artistic and cul- 
tural development of the youth of today and the youth of the future. 

A culture center for the performing arts will do much to stimulate 
and inspire young people toward a new outlook, a new vista. When 
the center is completed we want special matinees for children at low, 
low prices so that they can enjoy the performing arts in a beautiful 
auditorium known as the Hall of Statesmen. I am reminded of my 
visit in Helsinki, Finland, when I was invited in the box of the 
director of the opera to hear a performance of Mozart’s Magic Flute, 
dedicated to the children. The director, who knew the opera so well, 
was busy watching the reaction of the children in their joyous re- 
sponse to such an exciting opera. Inwardly, I wept thinking how 
our children in Washington were denied such an opportunity. I 
wish I might have had such an opportunity as a teen-ager. 

We appreciate getting a bird’s-eye view of opera today by TV, 
but canned music and perfor mance has its limitation. We want our 
children to hear and see opera in the flesh, in the proper setting and 
environment. 

I spoke recently with Senator Green of Rhode Island during inter- 
mission at one of the concerts of the Inter-American Festival of 
Music. I said to him that I hoped the Fulbright bill, S. 3335 would 
get his support. Of course, he said the bill has to be studied, but he 
asked me several pertinent questions. Such as, “do we need another 
auditorium in Washington ?” 

Mr. Senator, we must be aware of the need of a home for the per- 
forming arts. We must be aware of the need of a permanent’ home 
for our National Symphony, we must be aware unfortunately that 
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we must hire a moving picture theater when we bring the Metropol- 
itan to Washington. That is very provincial. As a “matter of act, 
we need an auditorium that belongs to the people of America that 
will accommodate the youth, adults, and the millions of visitors who 
come here annually. Six and a half million children must be exposed 
to the cultural arts, they need the simulation and inspiration, so 
they won’t grow up like, little Bobby who went to an orchestral con- 
cert with a soprano soloist. He asked his mother, “Mother, why 
is that man shaking that stick at the lady? Shoo, ‘said mother, be 
quiet. Well, why is ; she screaming so loud?” 

Mr. Fulbright’s bill explains on page 4 the duties of the “Regents.” 
This will clari ify the overall picture of the purpose and kind of edu- 

‘ational, musical, and recreational programs that will be formulated. 

Senator Green would like to have defined, what is meant by a center 
of culture. Culture cannot be defined in a word. We cannot buy 
culture we can absorb culture, and that will depend on environment 
and the things we are exposed to. A cultured person is not necessar- 
ily a bookworm, a collector of first editions, an intellectual snob, 
or one of arrogance with a pocket full of gold, nor one with only an 
academic education. He must be exposed to the finest in the per- 
forming arts to absorb culture. We want to give to every child and 
every adult a golden key to open the temple of fine arts where he 
can enjoy and absorb culture. The great English writer G. C. Powys 
said of culture, “Culture is what is left over ‘after we have forgotten 
all we have learned.” 

Do you agree? Give our youth of today and tomorrow a chance 
to deepen an awareness of the multifarious magic of life. To be 
exposed to culture is a form of therapy. 

Life is like a rich tapestry woven with the warp and woof of our 
thinking and experiences. The pattern will depend on the culture 
we have absorbed and the rich experiences we have woven into our 
loom of life. Our love of mankind, our love of the fine arts, our 
love of nature, and the conscious practice of empathy. 

Love of the arts is an ingrained part in the lives of the people of 
Yugoslavia. I was invited to take part in an International Peace 
Conference in Zagreb in 1951 as a guest of the Government. 

At that time the country was depleted financially but the spirit of 
the people was animated and kept alive by the arts. Every operatic 
performance, concert, or ballet was crowded to capacity. The re- 
sponse was amazing since their means was so limited. No one was 
permitted a private car, so they walked, food was scarce, and clothes 
were modest, but their souls were refreshed by the arts. Yugoslavia 
has produced some of the greatest sc ulpture of today, and some of 
the finest voices, and their ballet. is thrilling. AJIl the important 
cities have an opera house. 

Twenty-three years ago in the month of April, I spoke before the 
Committee on Patents chaired by the late William I. Sirovich, Con- 
gressman from New York. The hearings for a culture center in this 
74th Congress took about a week. Some who came down from New 
York were Rosa Ponselle, Lawrence Tibbett, Deems Taylor, Frank 
LaForge, Gene Buck, Frances Starr, and so forth, to name a few. I 
submitted an outlined plan to President and Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, but 
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before doing so I wrote many letters at my own expense to distin- 
guished Americans who in turn indorsed the roject. 

Frederic A. Delano, National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion; Dr. Charles Moore, Commission of Fine Arts; Dr. Leicester B. 
Holland, Library of Congress; Oscar L. C hapman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Interior; Arno B. Cammerer, National Parks Service; Allen 
Whiting, American Federation of Arts; L. A. Simon, supervising 
architect Treasury Department; Duncan Phillips, Dr. Charles D. 
Abbot, Secretary of Smithsonian Institution; Dr. Hans Kindler, Con- 
ductor of our National Symphony; R. P. Tolman, National Gallery 
of Art; Oliver Strunk, Library of Congress; Mrs. Mary Howe, com- 
poser, and Mrs. Lawrence Townsend. 

You will be amused when I estimated the cost of this temple of 
art at around $5 million. Compare it with the plans for the Lincoln 
Center to be built in New York at an estimated cost of $75 million. 
I have copies of the letters in response to the need for a culture center 
in Washington from all of the large embassies, and one from Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza then director of the Metropolitan. The proposal for 
a temple of fine arts as proposed by the common patents came to a 
sad end. 

I recall the Star carried a statement by a Congressman who helped 
kill the bill, asking, “How can a man listen to grand opera with holes 
in the back of his pants?” 

Several organizations have attempted to interest Congress in a 
temple for the fine arts. The Fulbright-Thompson bill S. 3335 is 
sound. 

Let us hope that the Air Museum will find a more suitable location 
than that part of the Mall; behind the National Gallery of Art. It 
does not compliment the Art Gallery. 

Let us hope that Dr. Carmichael and Senator Anderson will give 
their first consideration to the most adequate site for the “Culture 
Center for the Performing Arts,” and work with Senator Fulbright 
and Congressman Thompson toward an agreement. Gentlemen, don’t 
let this bill die because of a controversy as to the site. The Ful- 
bright-Thompson bill is sound and we are rooting for its accomplish- 
ment. 

Mrs. Agnes Meyer with her committee had made very extensive 
plans for a culture center known as the Auditorium Commission. 
I saw the architects plans and they were magnificent. The bill died 
because of a block in the House as to location. 

I think Bolling Field would be a wonderful site for the Air 
Museum. 

My mother told me if you want to be seen, stand; if you want to be 
heard, speak; but if you want to be loved and admired by all, sit 
down. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mrs. Evanti. [Applause.] 

I am advised that Mr. Richard Coe is not here. His statement will 
be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY RicHarpD L. Cor, DRAMA EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON PosT 


My name is Richard L. Coe. I am drama editor of the Washington Post 
and have spent some years studying, explaining, and hoping for what the Ful- 
bright bill holds. 
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There has been so much heartening agreement on the need at these hearings 
I will not take the committee’s time reiterating. 

Some aspects do suggest, however, development. 

The various Government agencies involved, it seems to me, do not completely 
evaluate the refreshing simplicity of the Fulbright-Thompson proposal. Here 
at last is a cleancut resolution after years of gnattering. Suggesting alternative 
plots is to play once again the same old record. Move this, move that, and you 
maybe do this all in good time. That is one reason I am for S. 3335—its 
simplicity. 

I have regretted, for both sides, the red herring of proportional drawings. 
The National Gallery of Art rises 138 feet, 6 inches above the outer sidewalk. 
The Radio City Music Hall from stage floor to roof is 101 feet. Yet, we are 
not asking for a stage to match the largest in America, nor has anything been 
said about a single auditorium seating 6,000. Surely we do want a great and 
proper stage, but I think to say that such a stage would dwarf the Mellon 
sallery or even the Capital is hardly just. 

Perhaps in the spirit of compromise I wonder how it would be if Senator 
Fulbright and Representative Thompson might amend their bill to include a 
time limit; stating, say, that if the private funds and plans suitable to the com- 
missions are not achieved within 2 years the site then would revert to its 
present status. For this fund-raising matter, while graciously glossed over in 
much of this discussion, has bearing and must be faced. So, too, does the great 
role played in our city by the Fine Arts and National Capital Planning Com- 
missions. Such an amendment might have some weight with those important 
agencies. 

The esthetic splendor of the Mall site obviously is valued by partisans of 
both bills. 

But I would urge the committee not to overlook the commercial value of the 
Mall site as an auditorium. Somehow people like to go to theaters in the heart 
of things and this value will have much to do with the success or failure of 
the auditorium should we get it. Frankly, on the commercial, popular-appeal 
level, which any theater must have, I think the auditorium would have far less 
chance were it placed in areas here suggested as compromise sites. 

The record is full of what happens to such theaters off the beaten track. 
The old Washington Auditorium, now a Government office building, was a pri- 
vate venture of the twenties and its site played a role in its failure. 

If the classics of theater, dance, and music are shunted to some compromise 
area the project would have far less chance of becoming the world magnet we 
envision. If we are finally to have our auditorium, please don’t put it behind 
the eight ball of some off-central track. We are seeking a theater of glory in 
an unparalleled setting. I believe Senator Fulbright’s bill provides that and in 
specific, imaginative terms. 


Senator McNamara. Next on the list is Mr. Herbert P. Leeman. 
Mr. Leeman. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT P. LEEMAN, MEMBER OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Leeman. I have a short statement, which I will submit, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. You may proceed. 

Mr. Leeman. Mr. Chairman, my name is Herbert P. Leeman, I am 
a native-born resident of the District of Columbia, I reside at 1609 
Hobart Street NW., Washington, D.C. [ama member of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee of the District of Columbia; a past presi- 
dent of the Federation of Citizens Associations of the Distirct of 
Columbia; a past president of the Society of Natives of the District 
of Columbia; a past chairman and member of the Commissioner’s 
Civil Defense Advisory Council; chairman of District of Columbia 
Local Draft Board No. 3; a member of the bar of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia; a member of the bar of 
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the Supreme Court of the United States, and I am authorized to 
represent the Democratic Central Committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia at this hearing. I am also a member of the Du Pont Citizens 
Association and a member of the Mount Pleasant Associ: ation, and 
those associations at their last respective meetings unanimously en- 
dorsed this bill for the Performing Arts Center. 

So, I am authorized to state to this committee that the Democratic 
Central Committee at its meeting on March 26, 1958, unanimously 
endorsed Senate bill No. 3335. The time is ripe for us to secure for 
our Nation’s Capital a privately financed National Capital Cultural 
Center of the Performing Arts. The site of the center as is provided 
for in this bill is ideal for the purpose and will greatly add to the 
beauty of the Mall. If this bill is enacted, a cultural center can be 
obtained without the expenditure of tax money. 

It is well known that colleges and universities throughout the 
country are encouraging and endeavoring to preserve the dramatic 
arts, and a cultural center in the Nation’s Capital where students 
from the various colleges and universities can stage performances will 
attract the interest of the entire Nation. This of course is only one 
important use which could be made of such a center. C oncerts of 
classical and contemporary music from this and other countries, pro- 
grams for children and for other age groups designed specifically for 
their education and recreation, lectures and civic activities could be 
staged in such a center. 

The location of such a center on the site provided in this bill, aside 
from affording necessary parking facilities in its vicinity, will have 
the effect of again bringing into focus our historic Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue which has lost its attraction in the evenings because the south 
side is completely lined with Government buildings which are closed 
to the public at night. 

Also, it will add greatly to the present Southwest redevelopment 
project. 

In conclusion I want to say that I have discussed this proposed 
center with many of our outst: anding citizens and all of them feel that 
the location is ideal, and wholehe: urtedly support this proposed center. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Leeman. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Esunas, we will be glad to hear from you at this time, sir. 


STATEMENT OF LADISLAUS J. ESUNAS 


Mr. Esunas. My name is Ladislaus J. Esunas, secretary of An- 
drews Air Force Base, local 10, American Federation of State, County 
and ee al Employees, AFL-CIO. I appear to endorse Senate 
bill, S. 3335, and to oppose Senate bill, S. 1985. 

Local 10 at its regular meeting held on Wednesday, April 16, 1958, 
adopted the following resolution which I will present and read now. 

It was the move that I initiated through this local and the Ameri- 

can Legion of the District of Columbia Department that former Con- 
gressman Howell of New Jersey prepared a bill for a cultural center 
in the Nation’s Capital and which was subsequently introduced by his 
successor Congressman Frank Thompson of New Jersey. This even- 
tually culminated as Public Law 128, creating the ( ‘ultural Commis- 
sion. 
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This Commission presented a report on January 31, 1957, with 3 
sites being recommended, 1 in Foggy Bottom and 2 in the Southwest 
section. When the Joint Committee of the Senate and House met to 
consider legislation to continue the life of the Commission, unfor- 
tunately a controversial angle was incorporated in the report which 
designated the General Services Administration to acquire the dis- 
puted area in Foggy Bottom. The opposition in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the conference report had good reasons to have it de- 
feated but there was no indication whatever that they were voting 
against a National Cultural Center in the Nation’s Capital. 

In a letter addressed to Senator Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
ania, dated April 16, 1957, which I present, I mentioned in detail 
why the Southwest section should be considered for the cultural cen- 
ter. In it, I stated that the cultural center could be located in the 
area bound by Tenth Street Mall, F Street Expressway, Seventh 
Street, and C Street SW., thereby giving the cultural center site a 
diagonal view to the Capitol as well as a view downriver and predi- 
cated on the assumption that the Federal warehouse was removed 
and the railroad was depressed between 14th and 7th Streets along 
the axis of D Street SW., which the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission had formerly recommended. Ina talk that I had with former 
Commissioner Lane, I was told that the figures to depress the rail- 
road were between four and seven million dollars. This is not a pro- 
hibitive amount when the area is now in the process of redevelopment 
and where the cost could be absorbed in the National highway program 
for the Nation. 

At a time when we should be much concerned with the present eco- 
nomic plight of the railroads, 1 do make a recommendation that an in- 
terurban rail system be developed to handle mass transportation to 
the outlying areas and service the contemplated cultural center and 
our downtown area with speedy transportation facilities. But in 
order to attract commuters, there must be inaugurated a good service 
and schedule for the convenience of the public. The area between 
14th and 12th Streets, SW., D and F Street Expressway, which has 
gone to pot, could be put to better usage by erecting a building over 
the train tracks which could serve as a joint terminal for trains and 
buses coming into the area with a shopping center on one level and 
sufficient parking of automobiles on the upper levels and a heli- 
copter landing port on the roof. 

In this same letter to Senator Clark, I made an alternate proposal 
to the one I just outlined and that was to separate the cultural center 
site into three components, leaving the court of States, the auditorium 
and the mass communication buildings to be located in the Southwest 
(L’Enfant) Plaza and have the cultural center for the performing 
arts erected on the Mall. It is this alternate plan that local 10 now 
endorses. 

In regards to the Senate bill, S. 1985, the members feel that the lo- 
cation for a National air museum should be on an arterial highway and 
at a nearby airport where storage facilities could be maintained nearby 
for planes and various technical and scientific devices that have ad- 
vanced the science and art of aviation. In a setup as this, these de- 
vices could readily be brought out for display at special exhibits at the 
Air Museum. The Mall would not be an appropriate site for a Na- 
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tional Air Museum due to the character and size of such building. 
Besides, it would present a sharp architectural contrast to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art and the United States Capitol. At best, the 
building would be functional in scope and could not possibly house un- 
der one roof all the historical planes that the Smithsonian now has and 
will acquire in the future. 

In connection with the proposal for a Armed Forces Museum some- 
where in the Washington area, may I make the suggestion that the 
huge red brick building with the frieze around it depicting the armed 
services at Fifth and G Street NW., and which has housed the Gen- 

‘al Accounting Office, be considered for this purpose. Not only 
aod it be adequi ite and appropriate for such museum, but if could 
house the Selective Service and other agencies servicing the veterans. 
The old Court Building, where the National Selective Service is lo- 
cated now, could be made the “City Hall” of Washington, D. C. with 
offices for the Commissioners or the future governor together with 
offices for the Office of Administration for the District of Columbia. 

It is quite amazing to me, Senator, that so many Members of Con- 
gress should show such calloused indifference to their own constituents 
working in the Nation’s Capital and in Federal agencies housed in 
such ramshackled, rat-infested tempos that we have on the Mall. It is 
about time that these eyesores were replaced with permanent build- 
ings in the southwest area and with a magnificent national cultural 
center and academy where they now stand. 

I thank you for the privilege to testify before this committee. 

I have several items which I would like to have included in the 
record. [{Applause. | 

Senator McNamara. Without objection, they will be received in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ANprEWS Arr Force Base, Loca 10, AFSCME, AFL-CIO 


Whereas Andrews Air Force Base, Local 10, AFSCME, AFL-CIO, has 
endorsed the southwest redevelopment into a major residential, cultural, and 
recreational area of Washington, D. C., with its 10th Street Mall and Plaza: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That local 10, as its regular meeting on April 16, 1958, does hereby 
endorse Senate bill S. 3335, to provide for a National Capital Center of the 
Performing Arts to be erected on the Mall opposite the National Gallery of Art, 
and at the same time does oppose Senate bill S. 1985, for the construction of a 
building for a National Air Museum on the site: and be it further 

Resolved, That local 10 does recommend that the Court of States, the Audi- 
torium, and the Mass Communication Center Buildings to be located in the 
Southwest Plaza be erected by industry, labor, and mass-connnunications mediums 
as nationa! memorials depicting the contributions that have been and are been 
made by each to the cultural. social, and economic well-being of all our American 
people. 

LuDISLAUS J. ESUNAS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16, 1957. 
Hon. JOSEPH 8S. CLARK, Jr., 
Senator From Pennsylwania, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CLARK: In connection with the recent statement of Senator 
Alexander Wiley that an alternate site be considered for the cultural center 
here in the Nation’s Capital in place of the Foggy Bottom site about which 
there is controversy, I wish to state that Vincent B. Costello Post, No. 15, of the 
District of Columbia Department of the American Legion, and local 10 AFSCME, 
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AFL-CIO, are on record in support of the southwest redevelopment into a major 
residential, cultural, and recreational area of Washington, D. C. I make this 
statement as the past adjutant of Costello Post, No. 15, and as present legis- 
lative representative of local 10. 

My own observation, in the conflict as between the southwest and Foggy 
Bottom sites and the conflict of interests and the inner-loop expressway in 
the Foggy Bottom area itself, leads me to believe that a fair decision could 
not have been reached by a joint Senate-House subcommittee if it did not have 
before it an objective study of the southwest area and an engineering report 
on the inner-loop conflict in the Foggy Bottom area. 

At a recent hearing before a joint subcommittee of the Senate and House 
on the cultural center site, I proposed that area C be considered. In this 
connection, I proposed that the railroad be tunneled from 14th to 7th Streets SW.., 
along D Street SW., and that the Federal warehouse be removed and consolidated 
with the warehousing area in Virginia so that the cultural center site could 
then be extended from F Street expressway to C Street SW., between 7th 
and 10th Streets, leaving the 10th Street mall undisturbed and at the same 
time give the cultural center site a diagonal view of the Capitol. I wish to 
reiterate that the National Capital Planning Commission found this to be 
feasible, practical, and advisable to do this from an engineering study that 
they had made. I am also of the opinion that this could be accomplished at a 
comparable or lesser cost than to acquire the Foggy Bottom area. I have, 
likewise, taken this matter up with the firm of Webb & Knapp, Inc., and I find 
that they voice no objection to my proposals. 

Besides, an interurban rail system could be developed to handle mass trans- 
portation to the outlining areas and service the cultural center and our down- 
town area with speedy transportation facilities. I proposed, also, that the 
area between 14th and 12th Streets, D and F Streets expressway to put to a 
better usage by having our District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 
get private capital to put up a building over the train tracks which could serve 
as a joint terminal for trains and buses coming into the area with a shopping 
center like the port of New York has in the downtown area of New York City. 
Besides, there could be sufficient parking for automobiles on upper levels and 
a helicopter landing port on the roof for helicopter service between nearby 
cities and Friendship Airport. 

I believe that the advantages of the site in the southwest are greater than 
in the other location, when you consider these other factors that the cultural 
center site could be fitted in an orderly pattern for the redevelopment of the 
southwest area with its recreational facilities that it offers to out-of-towners 
on the waterfront and at Potomac Park area, convenient to transportaion, 
adjacent to a main arterial highway and adequate parking areas, close to the 
downtown area with its shops, theaters, and hotels, and, also, being in the 
immediate vicinity of the Smithsonian Institution, National Gallery of Art, and a 
short distance of the Capitol itself. 

An alternate proposal that I wish to make in regard to the southwest area 
is to separate the cultural center site into three components. This may be 
an unorthodox thinking to the present planners of the District of Columbia 
Auditorium Commission, but I am submitting it, should they find fault with the 
above proposals for area C. 

The Court of States, the Auditorium, and the Mass Communication Building 
could be located in the L’Enfant Plaza and have the Auditorium, as has been 
originally suggested, dedicated to peace in memory of our American heroic 
dead. 

The National Opera House could then be erected at Seventh Street and Inde- 
pendence Avenue SW., on the south side of the Mall and directly opposite the 
Archives Building, while a music hall and a cultural center devoted to the 
fine arts could be erected on the other corner of Seventh Street and Independence 
Avenue SW., and directly opposite the National Gallery of Art, thereby counter- 
balancing the beautiful buildings on the north side of the Mall. 

It is about time that we had more straight thinking on the site selection 
and less sentimentality as to how best to serve the people at large. 

Hoping that you will consider these proposals in the selection of a site for 
the cultural center, Iam 

Yours truly, 
L. J. ESUNAS. 
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A Botp PLAN FOR THE REDEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF Hon. CuHaArtes R. HOWELL, or New JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, TUESDAY, FEesRUARY 16, 1954 


Mr. Howe tt. Mr. Speaker, I call to your attention the editorials from the 
Washington Post and the Evening Star of the 17th of February commenting on 
a plan for the redevelopment of Southwest Washington. The plan has been 
presented by Mr. William Zeckendorf, president of the firm of Webb & Knapp. 
Mr. Zeckendorf is best known for his work in assembling the land for the present 
site of the United Nations Building. This project has opened up new vistas 
for midtown Manhattan along the East River. 

Mr. Zeckendorf proposes an opera house, symphony hall, and other cultural 
facilities be built, much along the lines proposed in my bill before the 83d Con- 
gress, to establish an American National War Memorial Arts Commission. 
These cultural facilities have long been lacking in Washington. With these fa- 
cilities as the core of his plan, Mr. Zeckendorf has also proposed the southwest 
as a site for much needed office buildings, which, with their resultant increase in 
tax ratables, would go far toward paying off the cost of the project. 

Harry L. Merrick, president of the Washington Board of Trade, has said 
that the plan is a wonderful idea and economically sound if Congress can be 
sold on the idea of accepting the three national structures as a Federal respon- 
sibility. 

“T can’t imagine anyone being against it, if Congress can be sold,” he said. 

Granville Gude, chairman of the Greater National Capital Committee, said 
it appeared to him, also, that the plan hinges on Congress. He stressed that 
the entire plan would be a tremendous benefit to Washington as a tourist center. 

Edward R. Carr, former president of the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, said the plan is a magnificent conception in which he is sure local builders 
would be anxious to participate. He urged some plan by which people through- 
out the country might be able to contribute to the cost of the national structures 
proposed. 

Mr. Zeckendorf stressed that the opera house, public auditorium, and symphonic 
halls are necessary to stimulate the theater and entertainment area proposed. 
He said the three structures are the only ones that could not be financed initially 
by private capital. 

The entire entertainment district in the plan, according to Mr. Zeckendorf, 
would be the salt-and-pepper seasoning necessary to take Washington out of the 
limited realm of a city of esthetics, monuments, and museums and give the vis- 
itor something to do with leisure hours after dark. It would help the city get 
a “much higher percentage of the vacation dollar and the travel dollar,” he said. 

With the plan presented by Mr. Zeckendorf before us, it looks as though we 
are moving out of the talking stage into realistic planning of the kind required 
if Washington is to join other world capitals in providing cultural facilities 
for the enjoyment and enlightenment of all the citizens of our country. 

The Star and Post editorials follow : 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., of Wednesday, February 17, 1954] 
“SouTH WEST REDEVELOPMENT—A NEw LOooK 


“The redevelopment plan for Southwest Washington, proposed in outline form 
by the New York firm of Webb & Knapp, is breathtaking in the magnitude 
of its concept. It offers the ultimate in an idealistic approach to urban re- 
development. The hard realities will come under examination later. What gives 
it a practical substance now is its sponsorship by a firm with a reputation of suc- 
cess in other bold ventures, a demonstrated know-how and ability to attract 
capital. 

“The plan seems to make sense on paper, although the difficulties are obvious. 
It is based on the philosophy underlying the whole theory of redevelopment— 
partnership between Government and private enterprise in making over, from 
the ground up, deteriorating areas, and starting them afresh toward a new 
future. All others have found, Southwest Washington comes close to offering the 
ideal laboratory for putting this sort of alchemy to the test. It is potentially 
one of the most desirable parts of the city, with a waterfront made to order 
for new and imaginative utilization. Without bold redevelopment. its future is 
grim. With redevelopment, the transformation of this one area would initiate a 
new era in development of Washington as a worthy capital of a great nation. 
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“That thought is fundamental in the scheme described by William Zecken- 
dorf, president of the firm presenting this new approach to southwest redevelop- 
ment. The nucleus of the plan is a new south Mall and L’Enfant Plaza sur- 
rounded by such Government structures as an opera house, convention hall, sym- 
phony hall, and museum—projects that have been proposed for years. That 
development, Mr. Zeckendorf believes, would furnish the key for redevelopment 
of the whole area. It would also represent the National Government’s contri- 
bution, for the remaining parts of the plan would attract, it is said, the invest- 
ment of private enterprise and would increase the tax yield sufficiently to offset 
a large part of the expenses to the municipality. Americans everywhere are 
proud of their Capital. This pride, Mr. Zeckendorf believes, can be made the 
force behind his concept of redeveloping of the southwest, bringing closer to 
realization the ideal of what the American Capital ought to be. 

“In speaking of these dreams, one is immediately struck by the contrast be- 
tween them and the realities of such mundane undertakings as a public-works 
program, designed to produce basic necessities in the form of adequate sewer and 
water systems, school buildings, municipal institutions, highways and the like, 
and the difficulties of obtaining agreement on an acceptable financial formula. 
But the public-works program, and the broad plan of southwest redevelopment 
described by Mr. Zeckendorf are parts of the same picture. Congress, and the 
American people, must somehow be made to realize the unpleasant fact that 
American Capital is already showing evidence of dangerous deterioration. Un- 
less that trend is reversed by vigorous, farsighted leadership, determined to 
make this city the most beautiful capital in the world, it is going to degenerate 
into the ugliest—a city in which a few beautiful buildings and parks, re- 
flections of past dreams, are surrounded by slums, with their creeping blight of 
poverty, disease, and crime, with those who can afford to do so moving beyond 
its boundaries. 

“One thing to be accomplished by continuing study of the new plan for south- 
west redevelopment is clearer understanding of the alternatives between doing 
something to rebuild this Capital and doing nothing too long.” 


j 
4 


{From the Washington Post of Wednesday, February 17, 1954] 
“BoLD PLAN FOR SOUTHWEST 


“W'ashington may well sit up and rub its eyes as it reads the bold venture 
proposed by William Zeckendorf for the southwest sector of the city. This 
imaginative and highly successful New York developer is not satisfied to propose 
a mere transformation of one of Washington’s worst slum areas. What he en- 
visages is nothing less than a grand new center of culture, recreation, business 
and residence—almost a new city in itself. If the plan should go through as 
he has offered it, the southwest would probably be as fine as any part of the 
city. 

“This is Mr. Zeckendorf’s answer to the flight of business and people from the 
District of Columbia to the newer surrounding suburbs. The central city, he 
says in effect, need not be afflicted with stagnation or decay. By skillful use 
of new planning, backed by adequate private capital with some public funds, 
slums can be replaced by the modern marvels of urban living. Nothing better 
could happen to Washington, in our opinion, than to have the southwest blossom 
into a new showplace complete with an enormous convention hall, opera house, 
symphony hall, a new mall on 10th Street, a new waterfront shopping center, 
together with modern apartments, row houses, and ample parking facilities. 

“Of course, the entire project would be linked with the proposed Southwest 
Freeway, and the rebuilt area would be closely tied in with the city by skillful 
concealment of the railroad tracks that now seem to set it apart. The effect 
would be to stimulate new interest in the entire downtown area to knit the city 
together again in recognition of its destiny as a great world capital. The 
prospective increase in tax revenue is in itself a strong argument for such an 
effort. 

“It is true that execution of the plan would raise several difficult problems 
and that it calls for vision of a variety that is somewhat scarce on Capitol Hill. 
The $50 million grant requested for the convention hall, opera house and sym- 
phony hall will require a powerful conversion effort. The problem of rehousing 
many present residents of the southwest will have to be met in a realistic 
fashion. But these hurdles do not minimize the value of imaginative planning, 
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which the city has so long needed. If Mr. Zeckendorf succeeds in arousing the 
city to the great possibilities of the southwest, he will render a great service, 


the influence of which may reach throughout the land.” 


Senator McNamara. Thank you, sir. 
I am advised Father Hartke of the Academy is here and has a state- 


ment he would like to submit. Father Hartke. 


STATEMENT OF REV. GILBERT V. HARTKE, JR., 0. P., OF THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Father Harrxe. Mr. Chairman, I did not want to take much time; 
I will only take a moment. Thank you, very much. 

On behalf of the American Educational Theater Association, Mr. 
Edward C. Cole, president, Yale University : 

The American Educational Theater Association, upon recommenda- 
tion of its committee on legislation, supports the bills S. 3335 and 
H. R. 9848, together known as the Fulbright-Thompson bill, for the 
building of a National Cultural Center with privately subscribed funds 
on land given by the Federal Government, and urges their passage. 

The association has endorsed similar legislation in past years, but 
this bill appears both to eliminate objectionable features of previous 
— and to introduce new attractive features. Specifically new, 

ifferent, and attractive in this instance is the proposed site on Mall 
property, opposite the National Gallery of Art. If Congress would 
grant the Mall land for these purposes, the National Cultural Cen- 
ter would be a very appropriate companion to the world-respected 
Mellon Gallery of Art. 

The proposals inherent in this bill, that this institution be a truly 
representative national center for all the performing arts, located at 
the center of the Nation’s Government and with national interest 
focused upon it, visited daily by thousands, present a rare opportunity 
to enrich the lives of United States citizens. 

Seldom does the Congress have the opportunity to do so much for 
so many at so little cost. 

Respectfully submitted. [Applause. ] 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Maurice A. Gersing. We will be glad to 
hear from you, sir. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Grrsine. I have a prepared statement, Senator, but it is used 
as a guide, and I will not be too long. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE A. GERSING 


Mr. Gersine. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, my impression 
is quite different from past experience of most people talking in be- 
half of Senator Fulbright’s bill for a National Cultural Center. 

For 17 years, before coming to Washington, in 1941, I was the head 
of the Brooklyn Housing Slum Clearance Association. I was the 
originator of the first housing project by the Federal Government in 
cooperation with the housing authority in New York. I helped write 
the Housing Authority Act. 

I will not go into lengthy detail as to my past experience with archi- 
tects and engineers, that being my field. I do not wish to advertise 
myself in that category. I merely wish to point out that it seems that 
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most of the people talking in behalf of a National Cultural Center 
forget one of the most vital and important aspects which I have wit- 
nessed personally in all the years of my work. 

Many people do not Se due to the fact that they had no per- 
sonal contact with the people in the slums and the people and the lady 
said, “How would a man with torn pants appreciate opera ?” 

If you had the experience I have lived through and witnessed thou- 
sands and thousands of youngsters, our youth, clamoring for music 
and the arts—these are the very children that roam the streets. They 
are looking for something to do. 

Yes, we need a great opera house. We need all these buildings but 
we forget this vital point that we are trying to fight juvenile delin- 
quency and other aspects of our national life, which are our own faults, 
and we fail to realize that in our American youth we have the greatest 
force for culture, far greater than most of us ever realized. 

I had an experience shortly, even locally, of going into a Prince 
Georges School and out of all the schoolchildren, asked how many of 
them would like to take up art and music? Over 40 percent of all the 
children at the Eastover School desired musical instruments. 

They did not and were not talking about rock and roll. It is amaz- 
ing what we ourselves are neglecting by not furnishing this country 
with such a center. We should erect not only a center covering the 
site of Senator Fulbright’s bill—it isn’t sufficient to do us justice as 
the greatest Nation in the world—we should also cover the site as 
recommended by Mr. Bartholomew and the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, because the two of them adjoin. 

One, we can use it as Senator Fulbright and Congressman Thomp- 
son’s bill enumerates opposite the National Gallery of Art. It would 
be appropriate for a certain type of attraction that is really what we 
call top culture. But, what are we going to do with the hundreds and 
thousands of youth who travel from all the 48 States and from our 
Latin American countries, coming here to this country that is the 
magnate in every category and do not have the things that they abso- 
lutely hunger for. 

If you merely want to understand how imperative it is, I would like 
some of the Senators and Congressmen to ask the committee to go 
amongst the youth of the District and the very youths that are roam- 
ing the streets, just looking for something to do, come into associa- 
tion with the wrong characters and there you have juvenile delin- 
quency in its birth. 

We are responsible for that, Senator. We are responsible, ladies 
and gentlemen, for that and this is a grand opportunity to demon- 
strate that nobody can beat us in demonstrating that the American 
people who have come together through these years from the peoples 
of all over the world and who desire these cultural benefits—well, we 
don’t give it to them. We have to do these things immediately and it 
is our duty to provide them with these opportunities to help them- 
selves and help our community. 

We must provide all of our people, especially the youth, with the 
facilities to come to this country, to this Nation, to this capital from 
South America, from India, from Asia, our own children and day 
to day witness American culture and music from the entire world. 
We should start that program at once. 
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Now, the proper design of the center is not my category but having 
discussed this with some architects of my past experience, but who 
do not desire to be hired, they have agreed, and that is why I make 
this statement, that the site that Senator Fulbright and Congressman 
Thompson introduced is perfect. But for the long run and for the 
future of our country, with what we are living through today, we 
need the additional site near the municipal center. 

We have to have facilities so that from day to day we can train 
them, we can have everything you can dream of so that the entire world 
will know that not only are we a great industrial nation, but our cul- 
ture takes in all of the cultures of the world. 

Now the most important thing that I have to enumerate is that 
the cost to the Government and the District of Columbia is nil. Part 
of the proposal is that the cost of operating and maintaining the 
cultural center would not come from the Treasury of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the District of Columbia, but rather through a special 
program to be outlined by myself later to the various committees. 

It would also stop the annual campaign for contributions to main- 
tain the cultural center, the National Symphony and other activities 
to be sponsored by the center or other organizations interested in rec- 
reation or any other efforts having the purpose of fighting delin- 
quency and other disturbances costly to the community. 

The special program would also tend to reduce, Senator, ladies and 
gentlemen, the overall expenditures by the Government and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—rather than the demands for constant increases. 
We have to reverse the trend and we can do it under my program. 

My plans and program to take care of these matters will become the 
nucleus for a changing pattern in our economy, whereby the urban 
areas will again become the focal points in sustaining an important 
facet in our way of life, by taking a full advantage of urban rehabili- 
tation through proper design and engineering principles. 

With the use of my program the cultural center will become the 
starting point in our next great advance in our expanding economy. 
And we have to prepare for that expanding economy by the year 1961, 
which is right around the corner. 

What we have experienced in housing, in all other development, will 
be puny according to all the statistics of what our country is going to 
be faced with starting in 1961 with the increase of population. Every- 
thing will become magnified. 

Now one thing why I came here to speak on behalf of this self- 
sustaining program is the fact that some gentlemen have made the 
statement to me prior to this hearing and one gentleman made it 
yesterday, that there are so many people that go into the Smithsonian 
Institution a year because it is free and they doubt whether if we 
had an opera house, whether we could attract so many people. 

I say, Senator, ladies, and gentlemen, and not to disparage any of 
the attractions of our air museum or anything else, if under our cul- 
tural program, without even opera, you just create a center and get 
Debbie Reynolds and Eddie Fisher and Perry Como and others from 
day to day to come in and let our American youth coming to this 
city from all over the country, let them go in free, I will assure you 
that the doors of the Smithsonian will stand ajar, but you won’t be 
full because we have proven that our youth and our American people 
really are hungry for these things. 
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If the Senate will immediately pass Senator Fulbright’s and Con- 
gressman Thompson’s bill, we then could get together with all the 
interested committees and by working together, my program and 
others, we can demonstrate the greatest achievement in American 
history ever attempted. 

I thank you. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you,sir. [Applause.] 

Mr. Christianson is next on the list. 

We have about 10 more witnesses. The Chair is going to try to hear 
everyone at this session and several people have expressed the desire 
to be heard this morning. So we will appreciate the cooperation of 
the further witnesses. If you will summarize your statement, Mr. 
Christianson, we will print it in full in the record. 


STATEMENT OF MILO CHRISTIANSON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
RECREATION BOARD 


Mr. Curistianson. With respect to what you have said, I have two 
statements. One I want to file for the record, which was prepared 
prior to the hearings last week which had to be postponed and the 
second one is more brief and I will present that one. 

Senator McNamara. You may proceed, and your statement will be 
inserted in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT IN Support oF S. 3335 (To EstTaABLISH A NATIONAL CAPITAL CENTER 
OF THE PERFORMING ARTS) 


On behalf of the District of Columbia Recreation Board, we are pleased to 
participate in this hearing concerning the creation of a cultural center for the 
performing arts. At its March 11, 1958, meeting the Recreation Board strongly 
endorsed the principles contained in 8. 3335 but reserved opinion on an appro- 
priate location until all site potentials have been explored. 

By this action the Board does not necessarily oppose the location of the 
cultural center opposite the Mellon Gallery. This may be the appropriate 
location. However, the Board does not believe it is qualified to pass judgment 
on matters which properly are the responsibility of city planners. We thus 
respectfully suggest that the matter of a site be referred to the National Capital 
Planning Commission and that its recommendation be considered by this sub- 
committee and the sponsors of this bill. 

Since 1951 the Board has consistently endorsed proposals and principles for 
the development of fine arts programs and projects. We believe, though, that 
a project of this importance should have the benefit of careful examination by 
capable agencies in order that the best possible location might be obtained. 

But location is a detail which can be determined later, and we don't wish to 
become involved in the controversy of culture versus flying machines. Our only 
desire is to enable the air to be filled with the strains of beautiful music, the 
measured tones of the opera, the immortal words of our poets, and the resonant 
voices from the world of drama. A cultural arts center could bring this about. 

We believe the erection of a performing arts center will mark a new era in 
Washington's growth and our Nation as well. Improved methods of automation 
will give us greater hours of leisure. Washingtonians, like all other Americans, 
wish to use these leisure hours in a constructive manner. Our appreciation 
of or participation in the fine arts is an activity closely related to the aesthetic 
and cultural development of human personality. It satisfies the basic human 
need for self-expression. 

City officials and community leaders have long felt the need for such a cul- 
tural center to provide adequate facilities for the many excellent local arts 
groups as well as to bring nationally and internationally famous artists and 
organizations to the city. A National Cultural Center of the Performing Arts 
will not only aid the development of the fine arts in the District of Columbia 
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but will enable Washington as the Capital of our Nation to accept its rightful 
place among the leaders in modern world culture. 

The benefits that can be derived, though intangible, are virtually beyond com- 
prehension. Americans are active, energetic, and acquisitive. They seek to 
acquire not only material gains but cultural knowledge as well. They wish 
those things which make life that much more worth living—the things that pro- 
vide satisfaction for their basic needs. 

Thus in the interest of the citizens of Washington specifically and America 
generally, the District of Columbia Recreation Board heartily endorses the prin- 
ciples contained in the proposed National Capital Center of the Performing Arts 
Act and urges its passage as soon as the question can be resolved. 

Mr. Curistranson. As previously stated, the previous statement 
has to do more with idealistic and philosophical justification. The 
second one I am presenting is one more of practicability. 

Our Recreation Board has the responsibility for providing a good, 
wholesome, healthful public recreation program in the District of 
Columbia for all age groups, children, youth and adults. 

After listening to the statements presented at Tuesday’s April 22 
hearing, it would seem that the subcommittee has had excellent and 
effective testimony that the requested site for the air museum and the 
cultural center resolves itself into a difficult yet simplified solution. 
Much time, many lines of justification and many sincere expressions 
of concern have been enunciated in defense of the air museum and 
the National Cultural Center. 

The District of Columbia Recreation Board and Department is 
primarily interested in the National Cultural Center. We recognize 
the desirability of the site opposite the Mellon Art Gallery. We also 
fully respect the views and findings of the National Capital Planning 
Commission which has indorsed the site for the air museum. We have 
learned that a site for the National Cultural Center has been indorsed 
by the National Capital Planning Commission which proposes use 
of the old Pension Building site located at third to fifth and F to G 
Streets NW. 

That represents 2 city blocks in length and 1 block in width. Inci- 
dentally, this building was of the 1883 vintage. 

This site on United States Government land appears of sufficient 
size and is located on the fringe of the proposed northwest urban 
renewal project and immediately north of Judiciary Square. There 
are also immediately adjacent other well designed buildings, namely 
the Court House, the Municipal Center and the new General Ac- 
counting Office. This section of the city is accessible and is a short 
distance from the Mall. All these features tend to make this a desir- 
able site. 

Because of the many years of untiring effort of our Auditorium 
Commission, the many national citizens and civic leaders who have 
given so much time and effort to the establishment of a National Cul- 
tural Center, it would seem expeditious and good strategy to get a 
site approved so that all efforts could be organized for securing funds 
for initiation of the National Cultural Center. 

No reference is made here to the desirability of the Foggy Bottom 
site but anticipated traffic and Potomac River Bridge construction 
might make it difficult to provide easy access and parking. However, 
these problems can best be analyzed by the National Capital Planning 
Commission, the District Highway Department, and other city plan- 
ning officials. 
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This is another opportunity for our Congress and Government to 
give life and stimulate action for this worthy project. Your com- 
mittee can set the ball in motion to make the National Cultural 
Center a reality by approving a site. The Nation will respond by 
financing its construction and operation. 

In other words, we hope that the two projects that you haven’t 
analyzed, but particularly this Fulbright bill we hope that in this 
disagreement over site will not result in the loss of a site that we need 
so badly. 

So, I say this is a statement of practicability. 

Thank you. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, Mr. Christianson. 

Applause. ) 
enator McNamara. Mr. Frailey ? 

Mr. NorpurineGer. Sir, Mr. Frailey is out of town and will send in 
a statement. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to have it for the record. 

Mr. Ralph Becker, chairman, cultural development committee. 
You may proceed, 


STATEMENT OF RALPH E. BECKER, CHAIRMAN, CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 































Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Ralph E. Becker, a practicing attorney of the city, residing at 2916 
32d Street NW., and chairman of the cultural development committee 
of the Washington Board of Trade. I have a statement to make 
expressing the views of the Washington Board of Trade with respect 
to the bill to provide for a National Capital Center of the Performing 
Arts. They policy which I will express has been approved by the 
board of directors of the Washington Board of Trade, and I have been 
authorized to appear here and present it. 

Before discussing the board of trade’s position as regards the meas- 
ures before your committee, I would like to note my personal support 
for the National Capital Center of the Performing Arts. I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of Senator Fulbright, Congress- 
man Thompson and all the other persons and fine organizations who 
have so admirably advocated the early establishment of this center. 

There is no doubt that the lack of an adequate center in our Capital 
for the performing arts detracts from our international prestige. I 
share the belief that we suffer in the eyes of the world, culturally 
speaking, in any comparison between our capital and the capitals of 
the other great western democracies, and in particular, with Moseow. 

Events in recent years, including the establishment of the interna- 
tional cultural exchange program and the emphasis on culture at the 
Brussels Fair, demonstrate a growing official acceptance of the thesis 
that in any cold war competition, we cannot afford to let the Soviets 
outdo us in the cultural field any more than we can in ballistic missiles. 

In my humble opinion, the inadequacy of cultural facilities in Wash- 
ington is the one major area of emphasis on the arts that has been 
neglected in our efforts to match the Communists. As appears likely, 
our cultural exchange with Russia will continue to increase in magni- 
tude and we must be prepared to afford the great Soviet and other 
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foreign attractions a highly suitable place for their performances in 
our Nation’s Capital. 

Apart from the present-day implications of this void on the Capital 
scene, we should consider the judgment of history on our action. I 
believe that history will veel that the United States dominated its 
course, during these times, to an extent at least equal to the eras of 
Greek, Roman, French, and English ascendancy. 

The United States, in comparison with those other golder eras, will 
probably appear to have equaled or surpassed them in scientific, polit- 
ical, economic and sociological preeminence. But in the field of cul- 
ture, how do we fare in contrast? I believe that our relative position 
in the development of a true and lofty culture will be commended by 
future historians but we leave ourselves open to criticism if we do not 
erect a monument to culture in Washington, equal to our monuments 
to law and government. 

If I may be permitted a brief plug, I should like to make reference 
to the support of culture in Washington by the board of trade. In the 
last year, as just a few examples of our work, we have helped to 

romote the success of the First Inter-American Music Festival, 
initiated planning for the first Festival of the Arts to be held in Wash- 
ington in 1960, encouraged the performances of the District of Colum- 
bia Opera Society, and held numerous affairs to honor leaders in the 
field of drama and music. 

There has been some misunderstanding in some quarters respecting 
the views of the Washington Board of Trade toward the Fulbright- 
Thompson bills, so I wish to take just one moment to recite briefly the 
background leading up to our present policy. 

The board of trade was an enthusiastic supporter of the legislation 
establishing the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission. We 
believe the auditorium cultural center complex conceived by that Com- 
mission and its associates is a very fine solution to many pressing needs 
of the National Capital. However, we could not support the location 
sought by the Commission for a number of reasons with which I will 
not burden the committee at this time. 

Just before the reconvening of Congress in January, appropriate 
officials of the Board of Trade, having been advised by Mr. Thompson 
of New Jersey of his intention to introduce this bill, reviewed our 
previous policy and Mr. Thompson’s proposal, and it was concluded by 
the board of directors of the Washington Board of Trade that an effort 
should be made to reactivate the Auditorium Commission’s proposal. 
Correspondence with Mrs. Meyer, its chairman, and other members 
of the former Commission has indicated a lack of interest on their 
part in proceeding further with the proposal brought before the last 
session of Congress. 

In view of these circumstances, the board of trade has determined 
to support the proposal for providing a National Capital Center of 
the Performing Arts. While its use will not be as broad as that 
proposed for the facility conceived by the Auditorium Commission, 
we fully recognize that the structure and organization now proposed 
in these bills would be a tremendous community asset. We earnestly 
hope that this important structure devoted to the performing arts 
will soon become a reality. It is a much-needed facility and will 
contribute importantly to the development of Washington as one of 
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the great cultural centers of the world, which is one of the important 
objectives of the Washington Board of Trade. 

We have been advised that the Smithsonian Institution and perhaps 
others object to the site specified in these bills. We think it is a fact 
that it is not an ideal location when considered in relation to adequate 
parking facilities. In the middle 1930’s the District of Columbia 
acquired the square upon which the new Federal Court House was 
built for the purpose of building an auditorium, civic, and cultural 
center. 

Some years later all concerned recognized that the parking limita- 
tions in that area made it advisable not to place the ee planned 
facility on it, and the land was thereafter transferred to permit the 
court house to be erected. 

At yesterday’s hearings, Senator Anderson indicated a practical 
difficulty which would attend a bitter and protracted dispute between 
those who proposed the Mall site for the cultural center and those 
who desire an Air Museum located there. I think Senator Anderson 
was correct in commenting that the only probable result of such a 
dispute would be another prolonged stalemate resulting in the com- 
pletion of neither project. 

Prior to Senator Anderson’s remarks, I had foreseen this possi- 
bility and was thus persuaded to look elsewhere than the Mall for 
a site suitable in every way for the cultural center. The alternate 
site which I am pleased to propose consists of approximately 13 acres 
in the area near the Potomac River, adjacent to the Constitution 
Avenue Bridge. 

An examination of plans for construction of the Constitution Ave- 
nue Bridge, and its approaches, and the innerbelt freeway, indicates 
that this will probably be a suitable tract for the cultural center. 

I understand that Mrs. Robert Low Bacon introduced into the 
record of these hearings a statement supporting the consideration 
of the same site to which I have reference. It is my further under- 
standing that Mrs. Bacon indicated the advantages of this site from 
every viewpoint including accessibility, esthetic beauty, proximity to 
residential, business areas and hotels, good public transportation and 
excellent restaurants and parking facilities. I will not burden the 
committee with a repetition of the merits in this site, but only urge 
tliat the committee consider this location for the proposed cultural 
center. 

Personally, and on behalf of the members of the Washington Board 
of Trade, I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity of pre- 
senting these views. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. 

(Applause. ) 

Senator Futsricut. May I ask a question? What occupies the site 
to which you refer? 

Mr. Brecker. This, Senator, is the part of the site that was selected 
by the Auditorium Commission. Now, this part of the site is now used 
by the naval hospital or part of the Navy 

Senator Fursricur. Have you ever tried to get anything away 
from the Navy for any purpose ? 

Mr. Brecker. Senator, in all seriousness, that would be true taking 
it away from anybody, the Army or Navy. 
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Senator Fusrientr. You talk about the difficulties here. What do 
you do about the Navy ? 

Mr. Becker. May I answer that, sir? It is not being used for any 
practical purposes by the Navy whatsoever. It is not being used for 
any utility value by the Navy at the present time and if the Audi- 
torium Commission, which you approved in the Senate, the selection 
of that site, and the bill went through, there wouldn’t have been the 
problem you now inquire from me. 

Senator Futsricut. Oh, yes, it failed. 

Mr. Becxer. But the same question, sir, was never raised when the 
Senate approved the bill you are now talking about, sir. 

Senator Fursriecur. But we learn by our failures and that bill 
failed and probably one of the reasons is the Navy did not approve. 
I do not know about that. 

Mr. Becker. I wouldn't say that, sir; 1 would say there are other 
reasons for it. 

Senator Fursricur. Before you offer us a site, you should have 
some assurance we could get the site. I have grave doubts about. it. 

Mr. Brcxer. I will say, sir, in answer to your question, that I have 
made examination of this site. I would say that with the spirit that 
appears here, this committee, yourself, and others, interested in ob- 
taining this site, that it can be obtained by an act of Congress. There 
is no real utility need at the present time in the use of the portion 
now used by the naval hospital. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you remember when they tried to join the 
Navy with the Army and Air Force, and how successful every Presi- 
dent has been in bringing that about ¢ 

Mr. Becker. You have your own problems now on the unification 
program, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Let us not get into that here. 

I understand, and the committee understands, that there are tem- 
porary buildings on both of these sites that would have to be cleared 
off before we could proceed. 

Mr. Becker. I think, also, I think a law was passed, Senator. 

Senator McNamara. The buildings are still there regardless. 

Mr. Becker. There is 

Senator Futsrient. Since this is a military museum, why wouldn’t 
the military museum be on that, and let them give us this one? They 
would at least have one foot in the door as far as being closely allied 
with the Navy under the same general organization. 

Mr. Becxer. Well, I was looking at it from another point, sir. On 
the question of esthetic values, on the question of location, it is the 
most beautiful location for an opera house, a theater for the perform- 
ing arts in Washington. 

Senator Futsricut. I agree with you it is the availability. 

Senator McNamara. Could you two gentlemen argue this out some- 
time on your own time? Weare trying to get this meeting over. It 
is well after 12 o’clock. I am sure you can get together and argue 
this out without putting your debate in the record. 

Is Mrs. McCall Henderson Imes here ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator McNamara. Apparently not. 
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Mr. Curt Schiffeler? Do you havea prepared statement? Do you 
have a copy of it for the record 4 

Mr. Scuirreter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Very good. 

Mr. Scutrreter. May | read it? It isnot very long. 





STATEMENT OF CURT SCHIFFELER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL OPERA 
GUILD OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Scuirreter. My name is Curt Schiffeler. I am president of 
the National Opera Guild of Washington, D. C., which was incor- 
porated on February 12, 1952, for the purpose of cultivating and fos- 
tering a wide public interest in opera and its allied arts, and to con- 
tribute to their support—to further musical education and apprecia- 
tion; to sponsor and give assistance to operatic, musical, and cultural 
programs and activities of an educational character. The guild is 
organized as a nonstock, nonprofit organization, under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. 

For the past 6 years the guild has sponsored the appearances of 
Metropolitan Opera performances, which had been absent from our 
city for 21 years, due to lack of a suitable auditorium, in which to 
»resent the magnitude of such high-class performances as ‘are produced 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Since the return of the Metropolitan to our city, the only place that 
can be utilized is the Capitol Theater. Here, however, performances 
are handicapped by the inadequate size of the stage, the a k of dress- 
ing rooms, and diffic ulty of moving stage and | scenery equipment, 
which has to be unloaded from truck to stage and vise versa. 

Other activities of the guild have ine luded providing tickets at half- 
pr ice to high-school students of our community, interested in opera. 
The guild “has also given its full support to the newly organized 
W ashington Opera Soc iety and applauds its excellent productions. 

Our main interest, however, is to assist in the creation of a national 
auditorium for the performing arts. By previous testimony it has 
been stated again and again the nec essity for such an auditorium and 
we commend ‘heartily valiant efforts on behalf of distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Senate and Congress and high-minded and dedicated 
citizens of our community and the Nation. 

The present bill, S. 3335, sponsored by Senator Fulbright, and a 
similar bill by Congressman Tompson received our highest praise 
and support. The testimony given by many distinguished citizens 
in favor of the bill is most encouraging. 

The location of the auditorium as stated in the bill is indeed a mag- 
nificent one and it 1s hoped that the architects of the proposed structure 
will find the space adequate in its size, to design and build an audi- 
torium of the performing arts for a century to come. 

The National Opera Guild will continue its sincere efforts, by every 
means possible, to assist in the creation of such an auditorium, so 
sadly needed in our capital. 

Thank you, very much. [Applause. ] 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Mr. Oscar Cox, please. 
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STATEMENT OF OSCAR COX, TRUSTEE, OPERA SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. Cox. I have a very brief statement I have given to the stenog- 
rapher. I am testifying on behalf of the Opera Society of Wash- 
mgeon and have a very brief statement. 

he Opera Society of Washington is fully in favor of the passage 
of the Fulbright-Thompson bill to provide for a National Capital 
Center of the Performing Arts. As an organization which hopes 
to create a national opera, the Opera Society of Washington knows 
the overdue need for a center in Washington for the performing arts. 

Washington is one of the very few great capitals of the world that 
does not have adequate facilities for the performance of opera, ballet, 
symphonic, and chamber music, drama, and the reading of poetry. 
In fact, it has no opera house at all. 

Other less important cities of the world have relatively far more 
adequate facilities. 

The United States, and its capital city in particular, should have 
the best possible facilities for the performing arts. Generally, when 
a great country is on the top upswing of its economic development, it 
is not long before it begins to reach the peak of its artistic and 
cultural development. The economic achievements of the United 
States are already prodigious. In the historical pattern, our country 
is at last beginning to have a mighty burst of creative development 
which promises to make our Nation one of the top creative and cul- 
tural centers of the world—and possibly the very top one—for many 
years to come. 

As the capital of the United States—and the heart of this great 
national artistic development—Washington should possess the facili- 
ties necessary to offer the public the best opera, ballet, music, drama, 
and poetry in the world. 

The artistic and cultural contributions of our people are likely 
even to outmatch our tremendous economic advances. We should not 
deny ourselves the arts center here which will enable us better to 
encourage such creative contributions and to begin to show them to 
our own people and to visitors from throughout the world. 

This is the central objective which the Fulbright-Thompson bill 
seeks to achieve. 

The site which the bill seeks to dedicate to the performing arts 
is ideal for this objective. It is within view of the Capitol. It is 
near the National Gallery of Art, which in 15 years has shown what 
the United States can display in the pictorial and plastic arts. It 
is not far from the Freer Gallery and the Smithsonian Institution. 

This site is already in the middle of an area that has the makings 
of a great cultural center. It is in a location that is virtually ideal 
for the development of a national artistic center to match the growth 
of our creative contributions. We hope and believe it is also the site 
which will become the light for those advances of creative work by 
freemen which will help to build peace and freedom for the world. 

I would like to just informally make just one suggestion for the 
consideration of this committee, and that is that it might ask the 
Secretary of Defense that, assuming that this site covered by the 
Fulbright bill is not available, wouldn’t there be a site near the Penta- 
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gon that is available not only for an air museum, but for an Armed 
Forces museum or are there not other sites which are adequate for 
that purpose, if it is assumed that this one is not. [Applause.] 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, sir. 

I am informed that Mrs. Imes had stepped out of the room when 
we called her name before, and she has returned. 

Mrs. Imes. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. McCALL HENDERSON IMES, STATE PRESI- 
DENT, FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. Imes. As State president of the District of Columbia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, I wish to state that our organization of 
several thousand women went on record in 1957 favoring the Foggy 
Bottom site chosen by Mrs. Eugene Meyer and her able committee 
as the best location for a cultural center for the performing arts. 
We agree with Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, who testified here before 
this committee, that the 13-acre site is still the best possible location 
for this cultural center. Unfortunately, Congress failed to appro- 
priate money to purchase this property. 

Early in this year of 1958 our organization voted in favor of bills 
introduced in this Congress by Senator William Fulbright and Repre- 
sentative Frank Thompson, Jr., for the cultural center to be located 
across the Mall from the National Gallery of Art on Government- 
owned land. We, as a State federation, belonging to the general 
federation, which is composed of over 6 million members in the United 
States, agree heartily with the Fine Arts Commission that the Foggy 
Bottom tract is still the most favorable location and our endorsement 
of the Mall site most certainly would be with the provisions that the 
building can be designed in scale with the National Gallery of Art. 

As State president and representative of the District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, I state again that our members are for 
either site but the important thing is for Congress to take some im- 
mediate action in giving to the Nation’s Capital a cultural center 
for the performing arts without further delay. This is the para- 
mount issue regardless of whether it be located in Foggy Bottom or 
on the Mall. 

I thank you. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, very much. [Applause. | 

Apparently Mr. Joseph Donahue is not here. 

Next on the list is Mr. Samuel Spencer. 

Mr. Norpiincer. I have a written statement from Mr. Spencer. He 
is unable to be here. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to have that for the record. 

Mr. Sam Jack Kaufman. Mr. Kaufman, we will be glad to hear 
from you at this time. : 


STATEMENT OF SAM JACK KAUFMAN, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


Mr. Kavurman. Thank you, sir. 
J am not going to sit down. These chairs are too comfortable, and I 
think we have tried your patience an awful lot. 
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I am here—if I may identify myself—as having been asked to rep- 
resent the Central] Labor Council of Greater W ashington. That takes 
in perhaps in excess of 400,000 members of labor, as well as about 100 

varied trades, and they are naturally in favor of the establishment of 
this cultural building. 

I am also here, if I may wear another hat, as president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Federation of Musicians. It is obvious the wonder- 
ful things that can accrue to our musicians in this town. The good 
Lord has made talented musicians, but it has never made musicians 
who could starve for 20 weeks out of the year. Perhaps the creation 
of this wonderful building will provide additional employment op- 
portunities for them. 

Everything has been said. I just. want to thank you for listening. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Kaufman. [ Applause. ] 

The next witness is Robert Doran, is he here / 

Mr. Kaurman. No, sir, he is my alternate and I am here. 

Senator McNamara. I have been advised that a few people are here 
who were not. here when their names were called. I am advised that 
Miss Hurley is now here. Miss Hurley, will you please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MARIE A. HURLEY, NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


Miss Hurtey. My name is Marie A. Hurley. I am national 

legislation chairman, National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before this subcommittee today in 
support of the Fulbright-Thompson proposal for a national cultural 
center in the Nation's C apital at the written request of Mrs. Ronald 
A. Dougan, president, National Federation of Music Clubs, who, in 
her letter to me, dated April 4, 1958, stated: 

Since we are solidly back of this bill, I wish you would appear as the 
representative from the National Federation of Music Clubs, and say that you 
are appearing at my request. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs, which as legislation 
chairman, I have the privilege to represent, is a chcarter member of 
the National Music Council which was granted a congressional charter 
August 1, 1956. It is a nonpartisan, nonsectarian, eens 
education: al, cultural corporation in which no officer, department, 
committee chairman receives remuneration for services rendered. Its 
membership, totaling 600,000, includes musicians, teachers, composers, 
concert artists, students, choral and symphonic societies, and clubs 
throughout the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs has been and is instru- 
mental in furthering the careers of a great many artists. It is a 
vigorous supporter ‘of the American composer, and through com- 
missions and competitions, has helped to enrich the music of our 
times. Affiliated clubs of the Federation are active in every com- 
munity, and their dedicated efforts to raise musical standards and to 
promote American composers, young artists, and the musical youth 
of America reflect their earnest desire to promote the cultural life 
of America. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs has been intensely inter- 
ested for many years and has supported various legislative proposals 
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introduced in the House of Representatives and the Senate which 
provided for the erection of a national cultural center in the Nation’s 
Capital. The introduction of the current general sound, practical 
Fulbright-Thompson proposal, which provides for a choice Govern- 
ment-owned site for the cultural center; status similar to that of the 
National Gallery of Art, a branch of the Smithsonian Institution; 
constructed through funds raised by voluntary private subscrip- 
tion; and a permanent commission similar to the District of Colum- 
bia Auditorium Commission to be appointed by the President, Vice 
President, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives to work 
with the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution in execut- 
ing functions relating to the Cultural Center, has stimulated interest 
and support by our organization for a national cultural center that is 
greater today that at any time in the past. 

With further reference to this proposal, S. 3335, it is noted that 
section 3 (b) provides for an auditorium to be designed as the Hall 
of Statesmen where great statesmen, namely Presidents, such as 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt; 
Vice Presidents; Members of the Congress, including Speaker of the 
House or Representatives Rayburn and former Speaker Martin, and 
distinguished officials of the executive and judicial branches of our 
Government who have contributed sufficiently to the artistic and 
cultural promotion of America, shall be honored appropriately. This 
concept of honoring distinguished officials in the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of our Government is a highly commendable 
one, but should be enlarged to include distinguished private citizens 
who have made a major contribution to the artistic and cultural prog- 
ress of our Nation. 

While the idea for civilian recognition has for a long time evinced 
great interest on the part of certain Members of Congress and the 
American people, even President Dwight D. Eisenhower in his state 
of the Union message to the Congress in 1955 recommended the estab- 
lishment of a distinguished civilian award, the United States at the 
governmental level has until now failed to find an appropriate manner 
in which to honor distinguished private citizens who have contrib- 
uted significantly to the artistic and cultural progress of America. In 
other parts of the world awards, such as the Nobel prize, the honor 
list of the Queen of England, and the Stalin award provide the media 
for such recognition. While it is true that the United States has 
national awards, such as the Pulitzer prize, and individual one-time 
awards which are effected by special acts of Congress, as stated pre- 
viously, there are no awards at the governmental level, such as those 
cited for nations abroad; or awards that might be considered on a 
par with the Congressional Medal of Honor which is awarded for 
exceptional valor exhibited by Americans while engaged in active 
combat. It is recommended therefore, that section 3 (b) of S. 3335 
which provides that distinguished officials in the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of our Government shall be honored appro- 
yriately, be enlarged to include distinguished private citizens who 
aie contributed significantly to the artistic and cultural advance- 
ment of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, the membership of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs is at a loss to understand why, in view of the fact that a con- 
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gressional act in 1938 specifically designated the choice Government- 
owned site on the Mall caine opposite the National Gallery of 
Art, for a National Art. Center, that very site should be considered 
for a National Air Museum. Further, while there is a splendid air 
museum at the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Dayton, Ohio, 
an air museum scheduled for the Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and an air museum currently under consideration for 
Washington, D. C., as evidenced by S. 1985, all three of which will 
be paid for and maintained by the taxpayer, these United States in 
the year 1958 are still without one National Cultural Center. 

While the federation membership is not opposed to National Air 
Museums and certainly fosters no desire to minimize their importance 
to our national life, it is opposed to the location of an air museum on 
a site which, by act of Congress, was designated for a National Art 
Center. Moreov er, the erection of an air museum on this site desig- 

nated for an art center, would in the words of Representative Frank 
Thompson, “Scuttle all chances for advancing Washington’s cul- 
tural status commensurate with its role as world leader.” Why not 
locate an air museum at Bolling Air Force Base, or some similar 
Suitable location, and in so doing conform to the pattern already 
established by the two air museums at the W right-Patterson Air Force 
Base in Dayton, Ohio, and the Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and save the vast expenditure of funds that locating 
the third air museum on the Mall site would require. 

It is the hope of the National Federation of Music Clubs that 
during the current period of national reappraisal, as evidenced by 
the concentration of Congress on legislative proposals to stimulate 
scientific progress and economic recovery, legislative proposals for 
the promotion of music and arts in America, inc cluding this Fulbright- 
Thompson proposal for a National Cultural Center, will not be side- 
tracked, but will be acted on favorably prior to the adjournment of 
the 85th Congress. 

The dire need for a National Cultural Center in Washington, D. C., 
is not at all difficult to comprehend when one reflects on the fact that 
all leading European capitals, and numerous European cities of lesser 
stature and size, have cultural facilities superior to those in the 
Capital of these United States. 

That Americans are proud of their beautiful National Capital with 
its art galleries, libraries, and grand structures goes without saying. 
By the same token, however, the fact that our cultural development is 
lagging behind our economic and scientific international status is a 
matter of deep embarrassment and serious concern to those same 
Americans. A National Cultural Center in our National Capital, pres- 
tiged by the choice Government-owned Mall site, would indeed be a 
significant step in our cultural development. It would provide a 
quate facilities for the performing arts which, as we are all well 
aware, are an absolute must. 

In the well-chosen words of the report submitted to Congress by 
the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission January 31, 19 ¥ 
the Commission expressed the sentiments of the proponents of : 
National Cultural Center, as follows: 

The time has come to recognize the importance of a great cultural center for 
the Nation’s Capital. Its constructive influence would radiate throughout our 
country and enhance its prestige throughout the world. 
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And, Mr. Chairman, yesterday, the representative of the Planning 
Commission recommended a site in the area of the General Accounting 
Office. I would be opposed to that site. I don’t consider it appropriate. 
I have had experience in working at the juvenile court in social service. 
I know the area quite well and I do not think that it would be at all 
suitable and I would recommend before the Congress adopt such a 
site, that they would take a real close look at it. 

Furthermore, now in connection with this question of site, I would 
like to say this, that the air museum seems to be very interested to 
locate on this choice Mall site. If they are interested, why shouldn’t 
we be who are for a National Cultural Center on that specific site. 
And, if the Government architects are not in a position to find a wa 
to have this structure conform to the dimensions needed so that it 
will not adversely affect the National Gallery of Art, I would be in- 
clined to recommend that architects from outside Government be 
i before a decision against this spot for a cultural center would 
se Made, 

My feeling, too, is this: that a National Cultural Center should be 
in the heart of our National Capital, Washington, D.C. What greater 
heart could we find than on the elegant Mall. 

Mr. Chairman, the membership of our organization is appreciative 
and grateful to Senator Fulbright of Arkansas and Representative 
Frank Thompson of New Jersey for having introduced 5S. 3335 and 
H. R. 9848 in the Senate and House of Representatives, considers 
their efforts for a National Cultural Center generally sound and prac- 
tical, worthy of stanch support, and highly commendable. 

On behalf of the entire membership of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, therefore, I strongly urge the expeditious enactment 
into law of the Fulbright-Thompson proposal for a National Capital 
Center of the Performing Arts. 

My thanks, Mr. Chairman, to you and the members of this sub- 
committee for the opportunity to express here today the views of the 
organization I represent. 

I would also like to say that I received a wire from Arkansas send- 
ing greetings and best wishes for the successful enactment of this 
bill into law from Dr. Hattie May Butterfield of Fort Smith and 
Hildegard Smith, the president of the Arkansas Federation in Little 
Rock. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that Mrs. Frank W. 
Coolidge of Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., flew to Washington last 
Friday to appear before this subcommittee. She was not able to be 
notified, as she had already flown here, that the meeting had been 
postponed, and so she left her statement with a member of the com- 
mittee and I trust that will be included in the record. And she sends 
you her best wishes. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. Will you see that we have that 
statement within the next day or two before the transcript of this 
record goes to the printer ? 

Miss Hurtey. I have this statement here but the comments I made 
were based on yesterday’s hearing. 

Senator McNamara. I am talking about Mrs. Coolidge’s statement. 

Miss Huriey. She gave it to a member of the committee last Fri- 
day in this room. 
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Senator McNamara. Isee. Wehaveit. Thank you. We will see 
that it is included in the record at this point. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. FRANK W. CooLipGe, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music CLUBS, 
BELOIT, WIs. 


GENTLEMEN: S. 3335 is a bill to provide for a National Capital Center of the 
Performing Arts. The land for such a building is available on part of the prop- 
erty now designated for the Smithsonian Gallery of Art. The money for the 
enterprise is to be raised by voluntary contributions, and an easy access to proper 
administration of such a building is at hand in Washington. Thus the imple- 
mentation of the project is available. 

The need of such a Capital center is great indeed at this critical time in our 
country’s development. I have only lately returned from a tour of Europe where 
I was made very conscious of the spending of vast sums of money by the Soviet 
Union and other totalitarian countries to impress the world that these countries 
are the real leaders in fostering the fine arts. A National Capital center build- 
ing in our Capital would be a needed and recognized symbol of our farflung 
interest in all of the arts, both for our own performing citizens and for those 
visitors from abroad, 

I particularly urge and favor a strong organized program of the various arts, 
emanating from such national headquarters; I urge that these programs be sent 
to the various States of our union by radio and television. Such impact upon 
the citizens of the many States of excellent fme arts might well result in a 
Capital center of the performing arts building in several States. There the great 
works in opera, drama, dance, and poetry of the highest type could also be per- 
formed, particularly stressing those aspects of the arts indigenous to the State 
community. As an instance, I think of National Music Week being held with the 
National Capital center as the top leader in Washington but with statewide 
performances at State capital centers. 

On behalf of the citizens of my own State of Michigan where I have been an 
active participant in many statewide promotions and encouragements for music, 
opera, and the theater, where, from such contacts, I am convinced that my opin- 
ion coincides with thousands of other interested citizens, I wish to urge the 
passage of bill S. 3335 at the earliest possible time. 


Senator McNamara. Now, there are about two other people who 
were not here when we called the names. Mr. Black, do you have a 
statement ? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH BLACK, MANAGER, NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Mr. Buackx. Mr. Chairman, I am Ralph Black and I am combining 
the statement of Mr. Frailey, president, National Symphony Orches- 
tra and my own. 

The National Symphony stands at the center of musical activity in 
Washington. Tied, in a very real sense, the symphony orchestra is 
the foundation on which our opera and ballet are built, and from which 
they and other expressions of musical life can develop and flourish. 

We feel that the National Sy mmphony’s record of service to the com- 
munity of the Nation’s C apital i is substantial. The orchestra will have 
given 184 concerts when its season ends on May 25, approximately 130 
of these in the immediate metropolitan area of Washington. In addi- 
tion to its subscription series of concerts in Constitution Hall, Lisner 
Auditorium, and Ritchie Coliseum, including the youth subscription 
series in Constitution Hall, the orchestra plays numerous childeen’ ) 
concerts in the area’s schools, presents the music for young America 
series every spring for out-of-town students who are visiting Wash- 
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ington, plays tiny tots and pops concerts, plays for the Washington 
opera, and presents the productions of the Washington ballet. 

Impressive as this record is, the desire of the Symphony Associa- 
tion to give full, comngiotis and maximum services which it, as a first- 
rate orchestra can and should provide, is frustrated by lack of adequate 
facilities. Our attempt to stage Don Giovanni in Constitution Hall 
2 years ago was marred by the fact that we had no curtain and no 
scenery. Constitution Hall has no pit and the Lisner Auditorium 
»it is insufficient to accommodate an adequate number of musicians 
i presentation of even a Mozart opera. For our ballet perform- 
ances, we have had to spread out spacing of musicians into the audi- 
ence seats, and rope off blocks of seats which could not be sold because 
they had no view of the stage. The National Symphony also presents 
and plays for such great companies as the New York City and the 
Royal Danish Ballet on our regular subscription series. Of necessity, 
these must be staged at the Capitol Theater, and even there the facili- 
ties for handling modern scenery are woefully inadequate. This is 
not to mention the cost of renting the Capitol Theater and the extreme 
difficulty of getting it when you can secure the money to pay for 
the rent there. 

We believe that impressive as our record of service is, we believe 
it could be improved—to the betterment not only of the orchestra but 
of the performing arts in Washington—if a suitable theater or audi- 
torium existed for our performances and presentations. We favor a 
cultural center in a central location. We hope that one will be estab- 
lished, and we hope that it will be the home of the National Symphony 
Orchestra. We further hope that as the organization which will 
perhaps be one of its principal users, we will be consulted by those who 
plan its structure, acoustics, and may I underline this word, its size, 
and its facilities, storage space, dressing rooms, and so forth. 

At this point, and I shall not read it, we have done a little survey of 
the seating capacities of the leading opera and concert. halls through- 
out the world, which I shall give to the clerk, if I may, please. 

Senator McNamara. You may. We will be glad to put it in the 
record. 

(The tabulation is as follows:) 


Seating capacities of leading concert halls in the United States and elsewhere 
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Mr. Buack. Aside from our own personal interest in the construc- 
tion of a center for the performing arts, we hope that such an insti- 
tution can be erected and maintained as a symbol of the interest of 
the people of the United States in cultural activities not only by 
local and national artists, but by visiting performing groups from 
other countries who will then have an opportunity to perform in 
suitable surroundings in Washington, D.C. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Frank Jelleff. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK R. JELLEFF 


Mr. Jecierr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am afraid 
that ne I have to say has been said a number of times. 

Senator McNamara. We can agree that we are getting to that 
point. 

Mr. Jevterr. With your permission, I would like to make this short 
statement. 

I might say that I have been a member of the Board of Trade for 
more than 40 years and not always in agreement with them. 

Iam Frank R. Jelleff, local businessman, interested in this project 
because I think Washington is woefully deficient in not having a 
cultural center in the Nation’s Capital. I represent today the Na- 
tional Sy:aphony Orchestra. 

If opera comes to the city, it must do the best it can in putting on 
its productions in a movie theater with an inadequate stage. If our 
orchestra wishes to bring a world-famous ballet to the city as part of 
its program, the same is true. 

It was never contemplated that Constitution Hall would be used 
for orchestral concerts when it was built and naturally, the acoustics 
are not the best for symphonic music. Many smaller cities have 
cultural centers and this bill provides only that the Government pro- 
vide the ground as a site for a cultural center for the playing arts so 
much needed here. It is small in comparison to what New York City 
has set out to do for a similar purpose. 

Being opposite the National Gallery of Art, the location is ideal 
for a center of the size now contemplated. I am sure that with the 
National Gallery of Art in mind, architects could plan buildings for 
the center on the site as specified by the Fulbright and Thompson 
bills that would not dwarf the National Gallery in any way. Park- 
ing beneath the center, I am told, could be arranged and the build- 
ings in the area be in harmony. 

I regret that there have been so many different suggestions for a 
site for the cultural center. This indeed is the place for it in my 
opinion. 

[ speak for the National Symphony Orchestra with the hope that 
the C ongress will bring into actuality our dreams of many years. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Next is Mr. Paul J. Thomas. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL J. THOMAS 


My name is Paul J. Thomas, and I am a resident of the District. I 
am deeply interested in both of these projects, and want to see both 
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completed in a creditable manner. I heard the statements yesterday 
morning, and they seemed to support my own personal belief—that 
the National Air Museum should be located on the Mall and oppo- 
site the National Gallery of Art, for the following reasons: 

1. It is sorely needed now to house the priceless historic planes. 2. 
It is needed on the Mall to be near the other Smithsonian Museums 
there, where thousands of people visit them every day. 3. We have 
heard both the National Planning Board and the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion recommend such a building as practical and harmonious with 
the National Gallery of Art and other Government buildings on the 
Mall. 4. The other air museums in Dayton, Ohio, and Colorado 
Springs, Colo., are also needed to house the large new planes; and 
the proposed Armed Forces Museum, which could be located at Boll- 
ing Field is also needed for the other material of warfare. 5. In or- 
der to preserve the integrity of the spacious beautiful Mall, and 
building on it should by all means be of classic design. We must keep 
to that rule. An air museum can be of such design. 

Now as to a National Capital Center of Performing Arts, which 
also is much needed, it seems to me that it should not be just one 
massive stone building. It should be a unified group of at least three 
buildings and they should be of modern design. There should be 1 
building for opera and ballet, 1 for concerts, and 1 for the drama. 
These have such different needs. I feel it would be a mistake to put 
them in one big structure of conventional design wherever located. 

It should be a real center or group of unusual and attractive struc- 
ture in the proper setting of a saad park, and of course in sight of 
one of our rivers, which we are fortunate to have. 

Times have changed—the old opera houses are fast disappearing, 
and in their places will be such buildings as the United States Exhibit 
Building at the Brussels’ Worlds’ Fair. There will be light and air 
and space, yes, and plenty of space for the ubiquitous automobiles. 
The performing arts are changing rapidly, and so is the art of archi- 
tecture. If a building of classic design would be built to house a 
center of performing arts, I fear it would become their mausoleum. 

Our Founding Fathers gave us a wonderful example to follow 
when they laid out the Mall from Capitol Hill to the Potomac River. 
Now let us clear out the “tempos” from the area and build a few more 
museums of classic design there. And then in some other suitable area 
along one of our rivers create a truly stunning performing arts cen- 
ter that will give us joy and inspiration to see, and for all the Nation 
to come and enjoy. 

Now is our golden age it seems to me. Buildings anew is in the air 
in our great cities. Boston is starting a gigantic civic center; New 
York will have its Lincoln Center, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, to name only a few, are now doing things as never before. 

Surely we in the Nation’s Capital should take heart and show the 
Nation that our spirit of enterprise and go-ahead has only begun. 
Will we let our Founding Fathers down? Or will we continue the 
job they laid out for us and that is to make Washington, D. C., the 
most beautiful and admirable city in the world. [Applause. ] 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

That seems to complete our list. If anybody has a statement for 
the record, he may submit it. 
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Mrs. Norris. Have you forgotten me? Iam Mrs. Norris who advo- 
cates a planetarium. 

Senator McNamara. We called you earlier in the day. Appar- 
ently you were not present. We will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ERNEST EDEN NORRIS, SR. 


Mrs. Norris. It will just be a moment and will not take long. 

Senator Fulbright, I would like to ask you why we haven't a plane- 
tarium here when 1 you promised it to us for 20 years. It is in the plans 
of the Smithsonian Mall organization. 

Senator Funsrieur. [I am not aware of my promise. Apparently 
my memory fails me. 

Mrs. Norris. The Government promised us. 

Senator Futsrient. I didn’t know that. 

Mrs. Norris. Twenty years ago, and you gave the Air Force Acad- 
emy the most magnificent planetarium that has ever been invented 
about 2 or 3 years ago, and in Denver, and yet the ( Capital does not 
have any. 

Senator Futpricut. As far as I am concerned, Mrs. Norris, I would 
be delighted to consider a proposal for that. Are you advancing the 
proposal that this should be in place of the cultural center? 

Mrs. Norris. Oh, certainly not. 

Senator Futsrient. I think it would be a wonderful thing to have 
a planetarium. 

Mrs. Norris. You have it on the Smithsonian Mall location and the 
name and it has been there for 20 years. 

Senator Furerient. I think it would be a fine thing to have a 
planetarium. 

Mrs. Norris. Let us have it then. 

Senator Futsrieut. [ am for it. 

Mrs. Norrts. Good. I have had about 50 people to advocate it, the 
Chief Justice, the President, and others, who are interested in it. 

I would like to read a paragraph of a book entitled “Astronomy— 
The Splendor of the Heavens Brought Down to Earth,” by Arthur M. 
Harding, Ph. D. 


Who can study the science of astronomy and contemplate the starlit heavens 
with the knowledge of the dimensions of the celestial bodies, their movements 
and their enormous distances without bowing his head in reverence to the power 
that brought this universe into being and safely guides its individual members? 
From earliest times the most religious people have been astronomers—those who 
had some idea as to the universe. What is a man’s relation? Does it not depend 
on his outlook of the universe? 

The study of astronomy is the research into the domain of divine 
promise, and I think it would help everybody to realize just how won- 
derful it is to exist. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, ik for myself, I would be delighted 
to support a bill for a planetarium, Mrs. Norris. 

Mrs. Norris. Wonderful. Does it have to bea bill? Can't we have 
an appropriation? You could do it. Mr. Rockefeller has donated 
$20 million for religious education, and I certainly think that comes 
under this category ‘because you can’t go into a planetari ium, you can’t 
go into an obser vatory w ithout feeling that it is a shrine and sanctuary. 
We certainly need it here. 
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Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mrs. Norris. 

I am advised that there are several other people who are not on the 
list and who request to be heard. Such requests come at a rather 
late hour. We will certainly be glad to have any written statement 
that any of you want to make and include it in the record just as if 
it was given here. 

Senator Fulbright, do you want to add anything to what has been 

said? Do you want to summarize in any manner? 

Senator Futsricur. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to delay the 
committee and the audience with any further statement. I think we 
have made an excellent record here. What I would like to suggest, 
if I might, is that some consultation be indulged in here with the Penta- 
gon, as suggested this morning, with regard to perhaps an alternative 
site. I regret that there seems to be this contest between people, all 
of whom have the same objective in mind, and I certainly do not wish to 
be understood as opposing the plans of the Smithsonian for an Air 
Museum. 

The question of suitability and appropriateness of the site is a very 
important one. I have hopes that perhaps by some consultations, 
especially with the prestige of this committee behind it, that some 
solution might be brought about as suggested, for example, by Mr. Cox 
and in view of this recent appointment by the President of a com- 
mission to make a study for a museum for all of the armed services, 
which is a development subsequent to the introduction of Senator An- 
derson’s bill, it seems to me that it might well be possible to consult 
informally ‘at least with the chairman of this committee and work 
out an agreed solution of this between the two schools of thought which 
would result in the site for the cultural center on the Mall and a suitable 
one for the whole armed services, probably near the Pentagon or some- 
where else. 

I would like earnestly to suggest that such an undertaking be entered 
upon by this committee. 

Senator McNamara. We will do our best to comply with that re- 
quest and all others tht have been made here, and we will give serious 
consideration to all the suggestions made. 

Our subcommittee has received a number of letters and telegrams 
with respect to the National Air Museum and Nationl Center for 
Performing Arts. The communications will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The communications referred to are as follows :) 

SPENCER & WH ALE 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1958. 
Hon. Pat MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Senate Public Buildings Subcommittee, 


Senate Public Works Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MCNAMARA: I understand that the Fulbright-Thompson bill 
for a National Capital Center of the Performing Arts is before your committee 
and that hearings will be held on it on April 22—28, 1958. 

I would like to take this opportunity to urge that your committee take favor- 
able action upon this measure. Washington, as the Capital of the United States, 
has long needed adequate facilities for the presentation of dramatic and musical 
works. This is a matter of far more than local needs. It is important to the 
international relations of the United States. 
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It appears to me that the Fulbright-Thompson bill is a reasonable and work- 
able one and that the proposed location of the Center of the Performing Arts 
on the Mall south of the National Gallery of Art is a desirable and appropriate 
one. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL SPENCER. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
April 22, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Public Works, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


DeEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: Enclosed is a copy of a letter I addressed to Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson on August 29, 1957. 

This association has not changed its position with regard to the desirability 
of the establishment of the National Air Museum, and we would like the record 
to so indicate. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
OrvAL R. Cook. 


ATIRORAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA INC., 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
August 29, 1957. 
Hon. Ciinton P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: At a recent meeting of the Aircraft Manufacturers 
Council of this association the members present authorized me to express to 
you their appreciation of your efforts in behalf of the establishment of the Na- 
tional Air Museum. 

This association, together with the Air Transport Association, has actively 
assisted in supporting preliminary architectural studies leading to the ap- 
proval on May 24, 1957, of a site for the location of the proposed museum, 

With the site having been selected and approved by the proper authorities 
and your action in introducing before the Senate a bill to authorize detailed 
plans for its construction, the National Air Museum of the Smithsonian Insti- | 
tution now appears to be more than a hope for those who have been assiduously 
working to make it a reality. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Orvat R. Coor. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1958. 


To the Subcommittee on Public Buildings, Public Works Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: We the undersigned, strongly support Senate Bill No. 3335 in- 
troduced by Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, to provide for a National Capital 
Center of the Performing Arts, for the following reasons: 

1. Unlike the capital cities of the principal countries of the world and unlike 
even other American cities such as New York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco, 
Washington is without adequate facilities for the performance of the arts men- 
tioned in this bill. The presently existing halls, theaters, and auditoriums are 
privately owned by special organizations such as universities or by commercial 
interests and are available only when not in use by their respective owners and 
only for rental fees set by the latter. They are of unsuitable size and have poor 
acoustics, thereby adversely affecting the performances given. Apart from the 
commercial theaters they have no dressing rooms or storage space for necessary 
scenic sets or adequate pits for accompanying musicians. 

2. The lack of such a National Capital Center precludes Washington from 
ever becoming a city of any importance in the field of the performing arts. This 
fact detracts from the prestige of the United States and from the prestige 
of the city itself, as the seat of the Federal Government. The city’s economic 
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growth is handicapped, and its attraction to visitors from other parts of the 
United States and from other countries is correspondingly lessened. 

3. On the other hand, the creation of such a Capital Center would act as a 
magnet. The variety of the given performances would draw daily a constantly 
changing type of people of many interests and professions whereas the static 
or more specialized character of a museum would limit its use to a yearly visit, 
if even that, by individuals interested in the particular subject on view. 


MARGARET B. Cox 
RaYMonpD E. Cox 


GREATER WASHINGTON Music CoUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1958. 
Hon, Frank THOMPSON, JR., 
Member of Congress From New Jersey, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. THomMpeson: The Greater Washington Music Council has followed 
with the greatest interest any sympathy your campaign to assure for Washington 
a suitable and adequate center for music, ballet, and drama, as expressed in 
the bill, S. 3355, jointly sponsored by Senator Fulbright and yourself in the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

I wrote to you earlier, on behalf of the council, setting forth our intense 
interest and concern that a bill with that general objective should be passed by 
the Congress at the earliest possible date; but possibly my letter miscarried in 
the mail. In the meantime, news of the exact date of the hearing—originally set 
for last Friday but postponed to Tuesday and Wednesday of this week—reached 
me too late to permit calling a full meeting of the council, in order to obtain a 
formal resolution. 

However, I can assure you that the feeling of the council, including its officers 
and its general membership, could not be more strongly in favor of the estab- 
lishments of such a center for the performing arts. Indeed, the need for such 
a center in the Capital City, not only of the United States, but now, unques- 
tionably, of the world, requires no argument but speaks eloquently for itself, 
as it did, also, in the words of many of the witnesses who appeared before the 
subcommittee of the Senate this morning. 

The need for an Air Museum, although doubtless important, seems of lesser 
significance; the need for a Cultural Center, paramount. The advantage of 
placing such a center on federally owned land, with a building to be paid for by 
private subscription, not by money eventually chargeable to the taxpayers, seems 
too obvious to be debated. The exact location, or situation, of such a building 
may be subject to further study; and perhaps the whole question might appro- 
priately be referred again to the National Capital Planning Commission and the 
Fine Arts Commission. But the important thing is that some action be taken 
speedily, so that Washington can look forward, in the not too distant future, to 
having an adequate building for the display of the arts of peace, quite as impor- 
tant, if not more important, than those of war. 

Respectfully yours, 
PIERSON UNDERWOOD, President. 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND CIvic ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Publics Works Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: The committee of 100 on the Federal city urges the 
passage of legislation to permit the construction of a performing arts center on 
the Mall south of the National Gallery of Art, in Washington; as provided 
for in 8. 3335. 

We feel that the vital project of an opera house-theater must no longer 
be postponed, and that a site should be decided on and construction be started 
with the minimum of delay. We submit that the site on the Mall south of 
the National Gallery is eminently suitable as to location, size, accessibility 
and fitness; as has been confirmed by the Fine Arts Commission and other 
authorities. We feel that the Mall site is vastly superior to other proposed 
sites, namely: 
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(a) The tract adjacent to the National Archives. This we consider too 
near the railroad tracks. This land has already been earmarked by GSA 
for a much-needed Government office building to replace certain of the tempos. 

(bv) The old naval hospital grounds on Constitution Avenue. An opera 
house built on this rising ground would tower over the Lincoln Memorial and 
would be adversely affected by traffic routes constructed as parts of the future 
Constitution Avenue bridge or tunnel. 

We feel that the site on the Mall south of the National Gallery of Art is entirely 
unsuitable for an air museum, for the following reasons: 

(a) An air museum to be sufficiently complete and definitive; to have real 
value would have to provide so much floor space that the size of such a museum 
would overwhelm that part of the Mall where it is proposed to build it. 

(b) There is already projected a museum of the armed services. Certainly 
the Air Force should be included in this, thus reducing the need for an air 
museum. 

(c) The proposed abandonment of the Anacostia Airbase provides a highly 
adequate, accessible and spacious site for the Air Museum. Some proponents 
of building the air museum on the Mall say that the museum would attract 
more visitors and tourists than anything else in Washington. Yet they also 
say that if the museum were located at Anacostia, few people would go 
to it. It is difficult to reconcile these two statements: if the air museum is 
to be of such quality and appeal as to justify spending Government funds to 
construct it, then surely its location at Anacostia, readily accessible by bus 
or ear, should not keep the public from visiting it. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NEILL PHILLIPS, Chairman. 


Senator McNamara. I want to thank everybody who has cooperated 
in producing this impressive record which we have made in these 
matters. The subcommittee will study the record. I will consult with 
the other members and we expect to make an early recommendation 
for the full Committee of Public Works. 

Thank you. The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 

(Additional statements received are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE RICHARD FE. LANKFORD (DEMOCRAT, MARYLAND) 


The problem before this subcommittee is to decide whether the Mall site shall 
be used for construction of a performing arts center or a National Air Museum. 

Testimony before this subcommittee indicates a widespread desire to have both 
these projects within the National Capital area. However, it is obvious that 
only one of these projects can be located on the Mall and another location must 
be found for the other one. 

I would like to suggest a solution to this problem. It seems to me that the 
Mall site is more suitable as a location for the cultural center. The most 
suitable site for the Air Museum, it seems to me, is the College Park Airport 
in Prince Georges County, just a few miles past the District line in Maryland. 
I have introduced a bill in the House to provide for the acquisition of certain 
real property known as the College Park Airport to be used for the site of the 
National Air Museum which the Smithsonian Institution is so anxious to 
establish. 

College Park Airport offers many advantages and meets all the criteria set 
down for a National Air Museum. College Park Airport should be made a 
permanent shrine to aviation because of its historical significance, and the 
first step in that direction would be location of the National Air Museum there. 
The field was established in 1908. It has come to be known as the cradle of 
aviation because the first military airbase was established there and the first 
airmail service in the United States originated there. 

The Advisory Board of the National Air Museum has recommended that 
storage facilities be maintained near Washington for planes not to be exhibited 
but which are of interest to engineers and patent attorneys. The College Park 
site is large enough to accommodate any such facilities and at the same time 
a museum large enough to house the great “firsts” of aviation and other exhibits 
significant to the development of the art of aviation. 
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The airport is currently being used as a private field. Part of the land is 
owned by the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission. Con- 
cerning this portion of the property, the Commission has advised me that it feels 
loeation of the National Air Museum at the College Park Airport is most de- 
sirable and that should the Congress enact the necessary legislation providing 
for the establishment of the museum there, the Commission would be pleased to 
contribute any land which it now owns for this project. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES G. FULTON OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I welcome the opportunity 
to appear before you in support of the bill proposed by Senator Fulbright and 
my distinguished colleague, Frank Thompson, providing for the erection of a 
performing-arts center on the Mall south of the National Gallery. 

Like many of the witnesses who have preceded me, I believe that our Nation’s 
Capital needs a cultural center as well as, not rather than, an Air Museum, and 
I am confident that in the course of time we shall have both structures. 

You have heard from Senator Fulbright and other excellently qualified wit- 
nesses the importance that the performing arts have assumed in international 
affairs. The young Texas pianist, Van Cliburn, has been a wonderfully success- 
ful ambassador of goodwill. Superb musicianship is helping to minimize strong 
prejudices about American life and cultural accomplishments. 

I believe that the Mall area should not be devoted exclusively to one type of 
activity. It should constitute a focus for community life by providing for the 
performing arts as well as for the precious artistic and scientific collections that 
our Government holds in trust for all its people. The two are mutually com- 
plementary. 

As originator of the idea and sponsor of the bill to authorize the construction of 
the Andrew W. Mellon memorial fountain in this area at the intersection of 
Constitution: and Pennsylvania Avenues, I am deeply interested in the all-around 
development of this key spot for the benefit of the civie life not only of Wash- 
ington, but. of our good country. The friends of Andrew Mellon in Pittsburgh, 
who have given this fountain from their own funds to the city of Washington, 
I am sure are equally interested in the redevelopment of the Capital area on 
every level of activity, just as we are doing in reconstructing the beautiful, 
modern, cultural, and industrial center called Pittsburgh. 

For these reasons, I earnestly endorse Senator Fulbright’s bill, S. 3335, and 
urge its prompt enactment. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, PRESIDENT, GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS, ON A NATIONAL CAPITAL CENTER OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which was chartered by the United 
States Congress, sets forth as one of its basic purposes the promotion of fine arts. 
Article II of our constitution states : 

“The object of the General Federation shall be to unite the women’s clubs and 


‘like organizations throughout the world for the purpose of mutual benefit, and 


for the promotion of their common interest in education, philanthropy, public 
welfare, moral values, civics, and fine arts.” 

Since its inception the General Federation has worked for the development of all 
aspects of cultural life. It would follow that we have consistently used our influ- 
ence in the promotion of the plans for the establishment of a cultural center in 
our National Capital. 

It seems important at this time that legislation should provide an art center 
in Washington, D. C. It would contribute toward constructive influence radiating 
throughout our country and in enhancing our prestige throughout the world. It 
would help to combat the Russian propaganda that we are a Nation without 
culture. 

We know that numerous bills with plans for such a center have been presented 
to Congress, that studies and surveys have been conducted and with no tangible 
results. 

Today. there are bills before Congress which have designated a specific place 
for a cultural center in the District of Columbia, as referred to in the first section 
of the resolution of May 17, 1938 (20 U. 8S. C. 76). This seems to be a logical and 
suitable place. 
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The General Federation does not concern itself with setting up the policies or 
details of construction and operation. We believe you gentlemen in our Congress 
know best regarding such procedures. 

We are concerned, however, that there be such a center. Since it is suggested 
that it be done by public subscription, we believe further delay unnecessary. 

The area suggested in the Fulbright bill for a National Capital Center of 
Performing Arts seems to be an ideal location. May we urge that you give this 
suggestion your favorable consideration. 


New York, N. Y., April 21, 1958. 
Senator Pat McNAMARA, 
Senate Public Building Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Regret previous commitment prevents my attending your hearing today. I am 
sending this telegram in support of Senator Fulbright’s fine bill, S. 3335, for a na- 
tional cultural center similar to the Lincoln square center in New York City. 
Senator Fulbright’s bill covers the points that are vital among them a site and 
a status for the cultural center similar to the National Gallery of Art. Perhaps 
other suitable sites are available. The important factor is that the Govern- 
ment provide a property of great prominence and of sufficient size so as to em- 
brace all the performing arts and the necessary schools to supplement them. If 
this bill is enacted into law I am confident the necessary funds can be raised from 
private sources. It would be an honor to be affiliated with the national fund drive 
to raise the necessary money from foundations and private citizens to build a 
cultural center in the Nation’s Capital worthy of our great country. With my 
very best wishes for a most successful hearing and warm regards. 


RosertT Dow Lina, 
Chairman, National Theater and Academy. 


TRUSTEES FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
THE DUMBARTON OAKS RESEARCH LIBRARY AND COLLECTION, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1958. 
Senator Patrick V. MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Buildings, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR MCNAMARA: Unfortunately it will not be possible for me to at- 
tend the hearings scheduled on April 22 and 23 on the National Cultural Center of 
the Performing Arts, as shall be absent from Washington. Therefore, I should 
appreciate it very much if the enclosed prepared statement could be presented at 
the hearing. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN S. THACHER, Director. 


As the director of Dumbarton Oaks, which I am sure you all realize is an 
institution devoted to the humanities, particularly as an art museum, a center 
for music and a research institution, I am delighted to have this opportunity 
of stressing how important it is from many points of view that there be in the 
Capital of this great country a national cultural center of the performing arts. 

In my opinion Senator Fulbright and Representative Thompson should be warm- 
ly congratulated for the steps which they have taken to make it possible, and it 
seems to me that every person, whether he be a resident of Washington or not, 
should do everything possible to further this project. 

It is unbelievable that among all of the magnificent public buildings there 
are in this city, including libraries and museums, there is not one in which the 
opera, music, ballet, drama, etc., can be adequately presented. This is not true of 
any other great capital city in the world. 

If this country is to assume the world leadership it should, this leadership 
should be expressed by showing the people of the world that we are seriously dedi- 
cated to the creative expressions of man’s cultural attainments and prove it in 
a tangible form, not only by words and intangible ideas, but by insisting on hav- 
ing this great cultural center in the midst of our Nation’s Capital. 
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In my opinion the National Cultural Center should be located in a dignified 
and appropriate surrounding and easily accessible. Therefore, I entirely agree 
with Congressman Thompson that the land across the Mall from the National 
Gallery of Art would be most desirable and that it would be much more fitting 
to have this center located there than the proposed National Air Museum, which 
museum could be appropriately located either at Bolling Field, Anacostia, or in 
my opinion preferably located near the new National Airport in Virginia. 

I sincerely trust that the necessary congressional approval for this undertak- 
ing will at long last be received, so that Washington will have a National Cultural 
Center for the Performing Arts in the not too distant future. 


JAMESTOWN, Newport County, R. L, 
April 18, 1958. 
Senator McNAMARA, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Buildings, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Drar SENATOR MCNAMARA AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: As a mem- 
ber of the last Auditorium Commission created by the Congress, I write in sup- 
port of 8S. 3335, introduced by Senator J. W. Fulbright, of Arkansas. 

This bill asks that the Congress assign the remaining building site on the 
Washington Mall, that across the Mall from the existing National Gallery of 
Art, for the purpose of building there a public auditorium. 

It is of small importance what title this building would bear, either National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts, National Cultural Center, or National 
Auditorium. The fact being that such a building if erected would supply a 
much-needed auditorium in the National Capital. 

It not only would serve as an outlet for the public speaking, the music and 
allied arts which millions of Americans find necessary to their way of life, as 
is evidenced by the impressive statistics throughout the Nation, but it would fill 
the long felt need of the United States Government in Washington for a suitable 
place for its own official functions and hospitality. 

The Congress itself has shown its belief in these facts by setting up a recent 
commission to make a study, and later a report, of the best plan for such an 
auditorium. 

Unless it now is to be accused of infirm purpose and consequent waste of the 
taxpayers’ money appropriated so that this commission, working with and 
through nationwide experts on city planning, might present a plan capable of 
fruition, some noteworthy site is necessary as a beginning. 

After an exhaustive survey by commission members and their board of archi- 
tectural and city-planning experts of all available sites in the Capital either 
owned outright by the Federal Government or to be had through right of emi- 
nent domain, 2 sites were decided upon: 1 close to the Potomac River adjacent to 
great public buildings such as the new State Department, and great monuments 
such as the Lincoln Memorial; and the site on the Mall now under discussion. 

I do not need to remind the Members of Congress that commercial interests 
are now building on the river site which was denied to the Auditorium Com- 
mission. 

The site on the Washington Mall, although smaller in area, has the same de- 
sirable features for an auditorium. It is central to the population of the city 
and a part of great Federal buildings; it would allow a wide view of its archi- 
tectural beauty; and parking along the Mall itself would be feasible. There 
would be no danger when great audiences gather in and near it. 

We are opposed today by a counterclaim for an aeronautical museum to occupy 
this remaining site on the Mall, a museum which every American will be proud 
to see in the Capital. 

Aside from the fact that an auditorium project has been longer in the works, 
so to speak (at one time the Congress granted for 10 years the site now occu- 
pied by the National Gallery to the George Washington Memorial), the writer 
from long familiarity with the subject questions the capacity of the Mall site 
for such a museum. Adequate as it may be in the present, if it is to show the 
continuity of American aeronautical genius, it must expand with the coming 
of new plane models. 

What will it do in the future; knock down the walls and expand its space 
into the Mall itself? 
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Nor does a museum attract large groups of citizens at one and the same time 
as does an auditorium; therefore, a central position in a city is not imperative. 

In closing this résumé of the need of the auditorium project for the site on 
the Mall, it seems fair to consider the southwest development toward which 
there has been pressure from the local board of trade and a small percentage 
of interested citizens. The commission was offered there an inside plaza, to be 
surrounded by modern office and apartment buildings, a space too small and with 
nonexistent parking area. With all due respect to the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, allow me to recall to them the bishop who decided to enhance the fame 
of one of his churches by interring distinguished citizens in its crypt. Finally 
a United States Senator died and his widow was persuaded to inter her hus- 
band’s remains there. After the solemn ceremonies were over, one of the 
church’s parishioners was overheard to remark, “Isn’t our bishop smart to get 
Senator So and So as a nest egg?” 

Certainly those groups favoring the Aeronautical Museum might well obtain 
the large space the museum will demand from the southwest development. 
Nothing would be more fitting nor more practicable than for this great museum 
to be built at the riverside looking across to the airports, leaving the smaller 
Washington Mall site to the less ambitious but equally needed auditorium. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELIZABETH BUTLER Howry. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., April 14, 1958. 
Hon. W. Kerr Scorr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It has been brought to my attention that the Senate Public Works 
Committee, of which you are a member, is scheduled to hear, for approval, two 
bills of competing interest with regard to the location of structures provided 
by same, Friday, April 18 at 10 a. m. 

These bills are: The Fulbright bill in the Senate, 8S. 3335, and the Thompson 
bill in the House of Representatives, H. R. 9848. 

The first bill provides for a National Capital Center of the Performing Arts 
to be located on the Mall adjacent to the National Gallery of Art. The latter pro- 
vides for an Air Museum to be located on the same site. 

To those of us engaged in the development of the cultural resources of our 
country, this latter bill represents an invasion, by interests related to commercial 
fields, of an area of the Capital (the Mall) appropriately designated for the 
erection of edifices devoted to and representative of the cultural pursuits and 
interests of our country. 

Furthermore, it has been pointed out to me that there are other sites where 
the Air Museum could be located to a better advantage, and that, whereas the 
proposed auditorium included in the Fulbright bill would be constructed through 
public subscription, the Air Museum would be erected with Government funds. 

The accomplished fact of a National Performing Arts Center, denoting a 
national recognition of the edifying values inherent in cultural pursuits would 
mark the consummation of a long-cherished dream on the part of countless 
numbers of Americans whose aspirations for our posterity lie beyond material 
goals. 

What could be a more fitting answer to the ugly aspersions of the Communist 
tyranny (as regards our materialism and lack of culture) than a national, 
freely subscribed to edifice, appropriately located on the Mall, and, presenting in 
living witness the representative cultural pursuits of our free and more spiritually 
motivated people? 

With complete confidence that you will give this matter your earnest con- 
sideration, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


CLIFFORD Barr. 
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Mu Put Epsi1on, 
NATIONAL Music Sorority, 
April 14, 1958. 
Senator Pat MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Buildings, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR McNAMARA: The national council of Mu Phi Epsilon, National 
Musie Sorority, has asked me to write you, representing more than 18,000 women 
musicians in this country. 

We are intensely interested in the development of the arts in America and at 
this time are particularly interested in the passing of the Senate bill S. 3335, 
introduced by Senator Fulbright to provide a National Capital Center of the 
Performing Arts. It is our further wish that this building be located on the 
Mall in Washington because of its close proximity to the National Gallery of Art. 

Since the nucleus of a cultural center is already on the Mall, it seems logical 
to construct the new building in the same area in order to develop a truly import- 
ant cultural center in our Capital. 

The construction of such a building in this location would give the arts a 
place of prominence and would call the importance of the arts, in this age of 
science, to our younger generation. 

Taxpayers are interested in the passage of this bill inasmuch as the building 
will be provided by private rather than Government funds. 

Our organization will be watching with keen interest the decision on this bill 
and urge your support. 

Very truly, 
ELEANOR HALe WILSON, National President. 


AMERICAN EpUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCTATION, 
New Haven, Conn., April 17, 1958. 
Hon. P.TRIcK MCNAMARA, 
Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Public Buildings, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: Only the pressure of work connected with my duties here, 
specifically the preparation of the play which the Yale School of Drama has been 
invited to present at the Brussels International Exposition, keeps me from attend- 
ing the hearings on the National Cultural Center before your Subcommittee on 
Public Buildings on April 18. Because my absence is unavoidable I have asked 
the Reverend Gilbert V. Hartke, Jr., O. P., of the Catholic University of America, 
to represent this association at these hearings and I ask you to accept and present 
the following statement : 

The American Educational Theatre Association, upon recommendation of its 
committee on legislation, supports the bills S. 3335 and H. R. 9848, together known 
as the Fulbright-Thompson bill, for the building of a National Cultural Center 
with privately subscribed funds on land given by the Federal Government, and 
urges their passage. 

The association has endorsed similar legislation in past years but this bill 
appears both to eliminate objectionable features of previous proposals and to 
introduce new attractive features. Specifically new, different and attractive in 
this instance is the proposed site; on Mall property, opposite the National Gallery 
of Art. If Congress would grant the Mall land for these purposes, the National 
Cultural Center would be a very appropriate companion to the world-respected 
Mellon Gallery of Art. 

The proposals inherent in this bill, that this institution be a truly representa- 
tive national center for all the performing arts, located at the center of the 
Nation’s Government and with national interest focused upon it, visited daily 
by thousands, present a rare opportunity to enrich the lives of United States 
citizens. 

Seldom does the Congress have the opportunity to do so much for so many at 
so little cost. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Epwarp C. CoLe, President. 
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THE WATERGATE Pops CONCERT ASSOCIATION, INO., 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1958. 
Senator Par McNamara, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SENATOR: It has been suggested that I should ask to appear at the 
hearings on the Fulbright-Thompson bill concerning a National Cultural Center 
for the Performing Arts in Washington to be held April 18 at 10a. m. 

I regret that due to my obligations as a professor at the Catholic University 
of America I may not appear at that time, however, I as a native Washingtonian 
and as a musician and artist, do have some thoughts on the matter and offer them 
herewith. 

May I first point out that in 1950 I was director of music for the National 
Capital Sesquicentennial Commission, have been active as a concert pianist, 
composer, teacher, and conductor in this country and abroad and was a Ful- 
bright research scholar in music in Belgium in 1955-56. This latter carried me 
into seven different European countries where I visited and investigated schools 
of music and music halls of great renown. I was particularly interested in the 
work of the British Arts Council and of government subsidy to music in Belgium. 

The figures on Belgium are most interesting for a country of about 3 million 
inhabitants and of about the size of the State of Maryland. The Government 
acts with cities and provinces to support 123 schools of music with about 27,932 
students who pay $2 per year tuition. The total given by the Belgian Govern- 
ment in 1955 was 16,481,000 francs or $329,620. This roughly represents 60 
percent of the total from all sources. 

On all artistic endeavors the Government spends about $800,000 per year in 
grants in aid. 

This is merely parenthetical information which may not be pertinent at this 
moment but nevertheless is of interest to the question. 

My own reactions to the matter at hand are: 

1. I am very much in favor of Government support of the arts provided it is 
done on a helping basis and not on a dictatorial basis. I particularly like the 
British system. 

2. I very much am against an official Government school of music because it 
would, in time, if not immediately, become authoritarian and inhibit artistic 
growth. Differences of opinion and ideas in art are healthy. There is no one 
way to look at any artistic question. In time, an “official” school would soon 
act as an arbiter for musical taste and we should have a stifling of artistic growth 
such as has occurred in Belgium despite its tremendous musical activity. 

3. I am very much in favor of a good concert hall, a good opera house, and a 
good theater in Washington. One hall cannot possibly serve all purposes because 
of acoustical demands and stage problems. 

For good music listening, a reverberation period of one second is desirable. 
For good play listening a period of less than half a second is desirable . 

As I see it the following are needed: 

1. An orchestra concert hall seating about 3,000 which would also be used 
for choruses and broadcasting. A hall modeled after the Royal Festival Hall 
in London would be perfect provided it had less dull acoustics. 

2. An opera and ballet hall seating about 3,500. 

3. A theater for plays, small orchestra, and solo concerts seating about 1,500. 
Acoustics would not be a problem inasmuch as solo music performance, excepting 
vocal recitals, does not require quite as “live” a hall as do performances by 
orchestras and choruses. 

4. If such halls were built by the Government, they should be leased to private 
nonprofit organizations. A very small rental would act as a subsidy to the 
performing arts. The Government might go further and subsidize events by 
furnishing all operating expenses other than the salaries of performers, publicity, 
and group management. 

I may well be out of step with some thinking, but I have good reason to be in 
view of my experience. (Beware of people wanting a job.) 

I shall be very happy to amplify my views if desired. 

Sincerely yours, 


EMERSON MEYERS, Music Director. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS AND GOVERNMENT, 
New York, N. Y., April 14, 1958. 
Hon. Pat McNAMARa, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Senate Public Buildings Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR McNAMARA: Mr. Edwin Hughes expects to testify for the 
National Music Council at your hearing on the Fulbright-Thompson bill for a 
National Cultural Center of the Performing Arts. The National Council on the 
Arts and Government would appreciate your courtesy if he is permitted to express 
the views of our council at that time. He is a member of our executive com- 
mittee. 

Our national council, at its meeting on April 1, took a very strong stand against 
the use for an air museum of the site on the Mall set aside in 1938 for a 
Smithsonian Art Museum. An air museum would require a very large struc- 
ture, particularly if it made any provision for inclusion of the constant rapid 
evolution of aircraft design, and should be located on a site with expandable 
potentialities, such as Bolling Field. 

Our council believes that this site on the Mall should be retained for an art 
museum, the original purpose, possibly for a museum of the decorative arts, 
but in any case directly related to the fine arts. 

The National Council on the Arts and Government supports vigorously the 
proposal that a National Cultural Center of the Performing Arts should be 
located on the Mall, if possible. We are not at present sufficiently informed 
as to alternative sites on the Mall which might be suitable for this center. We 
hope that location near 17th Street may be made available. This would be a 
solution we could unanimously endorse. However, we have taken no exact 
stand as to the best site for the proposed center. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLARENCE DERWENT, Chairman. 


‘ WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16, 1598. 
Hon. Pat MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DearR SENATOR McNaMArRA: As a citizen deeply interested in the cultural 
development of our city and our Nation, please permit me to express a deep 
conviction that the Congress should authorize the construction of a privately 
financed National Capital Cultural Center of the Performing Arts to be located 
on a federally owned site on the Mall opposite the National Gallery of Art. That 
our city needs such a cultural center, is very well substantiated by voluminous 
records, and surveys made by reputable groups of our community. 

Therefore, as a citizen of the District of Columbia, I would appreciate your 
placing this statement into the record of the public hearing to be held on 
April 18, 1958, strongly urging the enactment of Senate bill 8S. 3335 and its 
companion bill of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. DUNCAN, 
Recorder of Deeds, District of Columbia. 


Music TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
State College, Ark., April 16, 1958. 
Senator PAT MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Buildings, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR McNAMARA: I will appreciate your making it known that 
the Music Teachers National Association heartily supports and urges the adop- 
tion of Senate bill No. S. 3335 which was introduced by Senator Fulbright and 
provides for a National Capital Center of the Performing Arts on the Mall, 
just south of the present National Gallery of Art. Our National Capital has 
long needed such an edifice, and inasmuch as the construction of the proposed 
auditorium would be paid for from private funds, we feel that the present 
bill should receive the overwhelming support of both Houses of Congress. 
We respectfully request that this statement be printed in the report of the 
hearing. 
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I sincerely regret that I cannot be present at that hearing, scheduled for 
April 18, but I do want you to know that this statement represents the 
unanimous opinion of the 10,000 distinguished music teachers who comprise 
the membership of the Music Teachers National Association. 
Cordially yours, 
DuaNE H. Haske L, President. 


THE NATIONAL NEGRO OPERA Co. FoUNDATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1958. 
Hon. Pat MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SenatTOR MCNAMARA: As an organization deeply interested in the cul- 
tural development of our city and our Nation, please permit us to express a 
deep conviction that the Congress should authorize the construction of a pri- 
vately financed National Capital Cultural Center of the Performing Arts to be 
located on a federally owned site on the Mall opposite the National Gallery of 
Art. That our city needs such a cultural center, is very well substantiated by 
voluminous records, and surveys made by reputable groups of our community. 
Therefore, the National Negro Opera Foundation and the National Negro 
Opera Co. would appreciate your placing this statement into the record of the 
public hearing to be held on April 18, 1958, strongly urging the enactment of 
Senate bill S. 3335 and its companion bill in the House of Representatives. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mary CARDWELL Dawson, President. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1958. 
Hon. Pat MCNAMARA, 
Chairman Public Buildings and Grounds Subcommittee, Senate Public 
Works Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MCNAMARA: On behalf of the American Library Association, 
I should like to file the attached statement in support of S. 3335, a bill to pro- 
vide for a National Capital Center of the Performing Arts, now under consid- 
eration by your committee and ask that it be included in the record of the 
hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERMAINE KRETTEK, 
Director, Washington Office. 


STATEMENT BY GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Association is a nonprofit, professional organization of 
more than 20,000 members, consisting of librarians, trustees, and friends of 
libraries concerned with the development, extension, and improvement of li- 
braries as essential factors in the cultural development of our Nation. 

Our interest in S. 3335 the National Capital Center of the Performing Arts Act, 
stems from a long-cherished American tradition linking libraries and such cul- 
tural activities as music, opera, drama, and poetry. As librarians, we take the 
broadest possible view of our educational and cultural mission, and we have 
continually supported and encouraged movements to help raise the general 
cultural level in the United States. As custodians of the best that has been 
thought and written in American civilization, we are keenly aware of the im- 
portance of the arts in our civilization and of the vital necessity to do every- 
thing possible to encourage and nurture them in every way consistent with the 
national interest. Libraries are interested in the cultural arts because in their 
collections they have works in the fields of opera, music, drama, and poetry. 
Any legislation, therefore, which furthers the performance of the highest type 
of the cultural arts is of interest to libraries. 
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NEw York, N. Y., April 21, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

I wish to go on file with the official papers that your bill, S. 3335, is the only 
step to make. An interpretive art center in Washington is the answer to the 
voice of the American people. It would become a living monument to the prog- 
ress of the arts in our country. Its activities in the field of symphony, opera, 
and ballet would be recognized by the whole world. The young generation 
deserves this gesture by its Government. 

LEON BARZIN, 
Musical Director. Hotel Navarro. 


MINNESOTA FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 28, 1958. 
Hon, DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR Str: As a member of the National Federation of Music Clubs, I am writ- 
ing to you, a member of the Public Works Committee, to ask that you support the 
Fulbright-Thompson proposal for a National Cultural Center, bill S. 3335. 

I feel that such a center is very much needed. The bill is the most practical 
and sound one yet proposed for such a center, and I request its passage into law. 
Your support would be very much appreciated. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. C. O. JOHNSON, 
Immediate Past President. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music CLUBS, 
Paducah, Ky., April 28, 1958. 
Hon, DENNIS: CHAVEZ, 
Senate Public Works Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAVEZ: I am writing to you and your committee to urge support of 
Senate bill S. 3335, in regard to the proposed National Cultural Center. 

The Fulbright-Thompson proposal seems eminently sound and practical, and 
there is nothing we need any more than a National Cultural Center in our 
Nation’s Capital. The National Federation of Music Clubs, and some of us who 
are also composers and writers (as I myself happen to be) have worked and 
planned toward such a cultural center for many years. Surely we need this in 
Washington far more than we need another air museum. 

Please help with the passage of this bill into law. 

Yours very truly, 
ANNABEL Morris BUCHANAN. 


NATIONAL Music Camp, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., April 10, 1958. 
Senator Par McNAMARA, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Buildings, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCNAMARA: It has just come to my attention that your commit- 
tee plans to hold hearings next week on Senate bills 3335 and 1985, both having to 
do with the utilization of a site just south of the present National Gallery of Art. 
It is my understanding that the Fulbright bill (S. 3335) provides for a National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts, while the Anderson bill (S. 1985) provides 
for the utilization of this site for an air museum. 

We Americans are rapidly coming to realize that Russia’s most potent weapon 
in the cold war is the undefended accusation that we have no appreciation or 
interest in culture—that we have no national opera, national theater, national 
conservatory, national symphony orchestra supported by our Government. Our 
answer could well be that such activities are sponsored and supported by local 
units of government—except that our National Capital City has no such artistic 
endeavors and no governmental support for such activities on a local level. 

It seems that the least our Government could do would be to make available 
a suitable site for a performing arts center which would be constructed with 
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private funds and which would provide adquate facilities for performances by 
the greatest opera companies, symphony orchestras, and dramatic presentations 
in our National Capital. Such a project would provide an effective demonstration 
of cultural development without Government support (and domination) in a free 
country. 

I will greatly appreciate it if you will have this letter made a part of the report 
of the hearing on the above-mentioned bills. 

Sincerely, 
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JosePpH BE. Mappy, President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. April 20, 1958. 

My Dear SENATOR McNAMARA: The necessitated postponement of your com- 
mittee hearing on 8. 3335 from last Friday, April 18, to Wednesday, April 23, has 
made it impossible for me to appear before you, as I had hoped to do. 

Therefore, I am writing to put myself on record as strongly favoring the meas- 
ure you are considering to provide for a National Capital Center of the Performing 
Arts, sponsored by Senator Fulbright. 

I have studied the bill, and feel it has great merit as to purpose and location. 
Certainly, it is a shocking situation to have in this great Capital City of our great 
country no adequate provision for opera, concert, and ballet such as exist in many 
of the countries of the world. 

The Mall is already the Washington center for cultural interest. This civic 
center would enhance it and be a worthy and proper site. 

I urge, as a longtime resident of Washington, your consideration of the Thomp- 
son-Fulbright bills and your approval of 8. 3335. I would hope that this letter 
might be incorporated in the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dorotuy D. Marsu 
Mrs. Harold N. Marsh. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1958. 
Hon. Pat MCNAMARA. 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Buildings and Grounds, 
Committee on Public Works, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McNAMARA: In connection with your recent hearings on 
American cultural activities I submit for the record a copy of a resolution on 
the subject just adopted by the executive council of the AFL-CIO. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 


RESOLUTION oF AFL—CIO EXxeEcuTIvVeE COUNCIL ON AMERICAN CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


At its last national convention, the AFL-CIO urged Americans to “be on 
guard against overemphasis on education in science at the expense of the arts 
and the humanities.” In our total struggle against totalitarian communism, 
America must strengthen every facet of democratic living. The cultural 
achievements of America can make a powerful contribution toward building 
world respect for our democratic way of life. 

Encouragement and support to the visual and performing arts must come 
primarily from the people themselves and from private organizations. There 
is, however, a vital role which Government can and must play. Without inter- 
fering with the independence and creativeness of the artists involved, the Gov- 
ernment can and should provide facilities for international cultural exchanges, 
for the adequate presentation of American achievements, both here and abroad, 
and for encouragement to our young people to take up cultural pursuits. 

Cultural exchange programs resulting from the Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, 
Mutual Security, and Humphrey-Thompson Acts, have been winning friends 
for the United States all over the free and uncommitted world. The Congress 
should be more liberal in providing the funds necessary to support such 
activities. 
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The Nation’s Capital as a showplace for America’s cultural achievements 
would be much enhanced by the adoption of pending legislation to establish a 
National Cultural Center of the Performing Arts as a branch of the Smith- 
sonian Institution similar to the National Gallery. The recent action of the 
Commission of Fine Arts in adding representatives of the performing arts to its 
present membership and the recent action of Congress in providing permanent 
facilities to house the national collection of fine arts and the National Portrait 
Gallery are both commendable indications of our growing concern with the 
cultural life of the Nation. 

The AFL-CIO pledges its support to proposals for constructive Federal par- 
ticipation in the encouragement of cultural activities. 


May 9, 1958. 
Senator McNAMARA, 


Senate Public Works Committee. 


My name is Gwendolyn Cafritz. I am very eager to give you my views on 
behalf of the cultural center to be located on the Mall, parallel with the 
National Gallery. The psychological impact of this structure should be of vital 
importance to all Washington visitors. Having lived half my life in Europe and 
knowing maybe that there the European opera houses and important theaters 
always use the artistic highlights of their respective cities, this site seems ideal 
to me. I can visualize a building as a result of an international competition of 
architects with sliding roof, using the best American engineering, giving the 
audience a chance of glimpses of the dome of the Capitol to the left and the 
Washington Monument to the right. Wonderful performances could be held 
there, opera like at the Terma Di Caracalla in Rome with subsidized production 
in grand scale. Also ballet, repertory theater, symphony like at the Felsen 
Reitschule in Salzburg. 

If this building were built with Federal funds, bonds could be sold, tax free, 
throughout the Nation at 4% percent. 

In regard to the parking problem, we could do like they are going to do with 
a similar project in Pittsburgh, Pa. People driving down on ramps 5 or 6 stories 
below, park their cars, come up in elevators to the proscenium. This building 
would also be suitable for the presentation of awards by the President of the 
United States to creative thinkers in the arts, sciences, and literature as sug- 
gested by the recent New York Times articles. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. Morris Cafritz. 
GWENDOLYN D. CAFRITz. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 


Washington, D.C., May 7, 1958. 
Hon. Pat McNAMARA, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention : Mr. Sneed, Public Works Committee. ) 

My DeAR SENATOR MCNAMARA: Please forgive this belated report on the pro- 
posed National Capital Center of the Performing Arts. Our Commission met on 
Thursday, May 1, and approved this report at that meeting. Please insert it in 
the record of proceedings of the hearing at which I testified. 


If we can be of any further help to your committee, please call upon us at 
your convenience. 


Very truly yours, 
HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, Chairman. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
May 2, 1958. 


A REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE PROPOSED NATIONAL CAPITAL CENTER OF 
THE PERFORMING ARTS 


In response to requests for the views of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission regarding the merits of the Thompson-Fulbright bill establishing the 
National Capital Center of the Performing Arts, please let us offer the following 
points: 
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First, the Commission heartily endorses the concept of the center and greatly 
favors its location on a site of prominence. No facility is more needed in our 
great city and no functions are more deserving of our attention and support 
than those dedicated to the cultural activities of our society. Every member of 
the Commission is pledged to work toward making this project a reality and it 
is our sincere hope that the technical efforts of our agency can be utilized in 
helping fulfill the goals of the sponsors of this worthwhile endeavor. 

With regard to the site proposed in the bill, we should inform you that over 1 
year ago, upon the request of the Smithsonian Institution, the Commission ap- 
proved this site for a National Air Museum. Based on the information sub- 
mitted at that time, the Commission was impressed with the description of the 
proposed museum and felt that this site was extremely suitable for a building 
of the size and shape described. The Smithsonian collection of aviation “firsts” 
is already impressive and America’s role in the air age obviously needs to be 
enshrined. It is anticipated that the museum will be one of Washington’s 
greatest attractions, because of the importance of air travel in American cul- 
ture. It deserves an excellent and convenient site. It has been pointed out 
that the museum will have great economic value to the area, attracting large 
numbers of visitors. The fact that there will be collections of historical air- 
eraft in Colorado and Dayton, Ohio, hardly seems to detract from the need for 
a basically nonmilitary aviation collection here. 

In addition, it seems reasonable that, if possible, the many collections of the 
Smithsonian Institution should be assembled in one group along the Mall. To 
scatter them throughout the community would be to reduce the effectiveness of 
each of its parts. 

With regard to the shape of site and building, the Air Museum can be almost 
any shape, and therefore, would fit almost any site. Its floor area and size are 
relatively undefined. On the other hand, the National Capital Center of the 
Performing Arts must, of necesisty, contain two more or less rectangular blocks, 
1 large and 1 small. No doubt, however, it would be possible to design the two 
theaters in such a way that they would be less angular, less harsh, and less awk- 
ward than many theater buildings. 

With regard to the dimensions of the two buildings, the Air Museum could be, 
we are told, some 700 feet long and 200 feet wide and thereby be symmetrical in 
size and bulk with the National Art Gallery across the Mall. The major theater 
of the Center of the Performing Arts must be approximately 250 feet by 450 feet 
and its smaller theater approximately one-half to one-third of the size. Such 
a structure would obviously fit better on a square site rather than a long, narrow 
one. 

With regard to parking, the Air Museum, because it would be visited pri- 
marily by out-of-town visitors, many of whom come in buses, would require only 
a few hundred parking spaces, to be utilized mostly in daylight hours. On the 
other hand, the National Capital Center of the Performing Arts would cater 
primarily to residents of the Washington metropolitan area and would need in 
excess of 1,000 spaces within adequately lighted and easy walking distance of 
the building, because many of its activities presumably would be during the 
hours of darkness. It does not seem likely that the clientele of the National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts would rely heavily on public transit. 

With regard to the Mall site, the primary consideration has been whether or 
not a proposed theatre building will be of proper size, shape and height to present 
a Classical and symmetrical mate to the National Art Gallery. While it is clear 
that an Air Museum could easily fit this requirement, greater imagination is 
needed to fit the more recently proposed structure to this site. 

For the above reasons, the Commission reaffirms its primary position with 
regard to the site in question and offers two other sites as being suitable for 
the National Capital Center of Performing Arts. 

: (1) The Potomac River site ( between 26th Street, Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkways south of New Hampshire Avenue): Although the exact size of this 
site cannot be determined until the final location of proposed bridge and ap- 
proach roads are settled, the last plans indicate a site of approximately 7.7 
acres of which all but 1.2 acres are in public ownership. Acquisition of the 
remaining property is now estimated at $650,000. This site is an excellent one 
located on the parkway and overlooking the river, but because it is low in cer- 
tain areas, would require some filling and raising the first floor level of the 
building to a slightly higher elevation. It is not known whether the $650,000 
figure would require rejecting this site. It is felt that parking of nearly 1,000 
cars could be provided on the lower level. 
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The Commission is so impressed with the potentialities of this site and the 
need for it to be reserved for a public purpose, that it hereby announces its in- 
tention to determine the feasibility of seeking funds to acquire the remainder 
of the property left after the bridge approaches are determined, which are now 
held by private interests, for public purposes and in doing so, urges the Congress 
and other proponents of the Center to examine the site carefully (see attached 
map). The cost of acquiring the remainder of this site is relatively small com- 
pared with the ultimate costs of acquiring a new and larger site for the National 
Air Museum. We wish to call attention to the fact that this site is in the same 
general area bordering the parkway as that recommended in the report of the 
District of Columbia Auditorium Commission. 

(2) Old Pension Office site (between F and G Streets and 4th and 5th Streets) : 
The site is of sufficient size, offers good architectural surroundings and has 
1,800 parking spaces within one block. Access by car and transit are both po- 
tentially good. The present building, built in 18838, is now occupied by some 
800 civil service employees. The site is 750 feet long and 300 feet wide and is 
in Government ownership. 

The following sites were considered and have been rejected for one reason 
or another. 

(1) The Federal Office Building Site No. 10 (between Independence, © Street, 
Seventh and Ninth Streets SW.) : The Commission has in the past designated 
this site for a Federal Office Building and building plans are well advanced. 
The land was recently acquired by the Redevelopment Land Agency and cost in 
excess of $2 million. We cannot recommend that the Federal Office Building 
program be delayed or injured since it was instituted primarily to rid the Capi- 
tal of temporary office buildings. In addition, one of the basic requirements 
of the bill is that a free Government site must be provided. 

(2) Foggy Bottom (bounded by E Street, Virginia Avenue, 23d Street, and 
the west leg of the Inner Loop): This is part of the area originally proposed 
by the Auditorium Commission and was considered by it as the best site. It 
contains approximately 7.6 acres, but almost none of the land is publicly owned, 
and to acquire it would cost approximately $3,500,000. For that reason, it is 
felt that this site must be rejected for this particular building. 

(3) The United States Navy Potomac Annex: This is an inherently excel- 
lent site for a certain type of building, mainly a relatively small one which 
would not attract great numbers of people at any one time. Its rocky plateau 
is some 75 feet higher than Constitution Avenue; its 15 acres is entirely in 
Government ownership, but vehicular access and parking for large crowds would 
be all but impossible. For these reasons, this site must be rejected. 

If, after serious investigation and consideration, neither the Potomac River 
site nor the Pension Building can be accepted, and it is the will of the Congress 
and the President that the Mall site should be used for the center, the Com- 
mission urges strongly that the legislation be amended to contain the following 
provisions: 

(1) That the basic design of the building conform to the essential require- 
ment of architectural symmetry, that close attention be paid to its bulk and 
seale, and that certain minimum dimensions concerning the length and the height 
of the building be established. 

(2) That Jefferson Avenue be the north boundary of the property to be used 
for this center. 

(3) That parking for at least 1,000 cars be provided within or adjacent to 
the structure. 

(4) That a joint study be conducted by the Smithsonian Institution, the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, and the Commission of Fine Arts to find 
an excellent and suitable site within the limits of the District of Columbia for 
the proposed National Air Museum. 

The Commission wishes to express its thanks for the opportunity to present 
its findings with regard to this most important community project. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, 
Chairman. 
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